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PEEFACE. 



Thb present yolvhe is intended to form an appropriate se- 
quel to my former work, entitled a ' Compendium of European 
Geography and History.' The principles adopted in the 
former volume have been carried out in the present ; namely, 
1. The selection for description of those points only which are 
of paramount and permanent utility; 2. The exhibition of 
those maxims connected with religion, government, education, 
and social policy, which have ever contributed to the welfare 
of a nation ; 8. The assigning to each country so much vpfice 
as i^ relative importance seemed to require; and 4. The 
observance of one uniform mode of sequence and construction 
in which the branches of every subject should be treated, so 
that the mind may thus be assisted in acquiring and retaining 
the numerous facts. 

Though the Historical Notices of Asiatic and other countries 
are, for obvious reasons, shorter in general than those of 
European countries, yet, it is to be hoped, they will be found 
sufficiently ample for all practical purposes. Especial atten- 
tion has been bestowed on India, the United States of America, 
and on several other countries in which Englishmen are mo^t 
deeply interested. In the chapters, indeed, on Indian History, 
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care has been taken to disentHngle the usunllj confused narra- 
tives g^ven on that subject, and to show the relative influence 
which the different conflicting parties exercised in brin^g 
to pass important events. 

In the preparation of the work, the best authorities have been 

invariably consulted. 

R. H. 

Dongasteb: 
October, 1872. 



Note. — ^The author of this work died two days after re- 
vising the last proof but one. His MS. and memoranda are 
in the hands of his family, and his daughter, who had assisted 
him materially through the whole work, has superintended its 
completion from the materials left in her hands by her late 
father. His eldest son (Rev. R* W. Hiley, M.A., of Thorp- 
arch Gracge, Yorkshire) will be responsible for the future 
editorship of both volumes, and will be thankful for any 
suggestions. 

Thobp-abch Gbanob: 
October, 1872. 
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ASIA. 

smnKAKT or asza. 

9ke«i^ %m — 1. a. Bonndarlefi. — On the Nwik^ by the Aictic 
Ocean ; J/M^ by the Pacific Ocean ; Strnth^ by the Indian Ocean ; 
Wut^ by the Red Sea, Isthmus of Suez, the Mediterranean Sea, 
Sea of Mai'mora, Black Sea, Cau'cSsus Moontainfl, Caspian Sjm, 
Riyer Ural, and the Ural Mountains. 

XslMrt. — 6. The Length of Asia, f^m the Dardanelles to Japan, 

ia about 6,000 miles. Breadth, from Cape Seyero to the S. of 

Malaccft, 6,200 miles. The Area, ezdusiye of the islands, is 

16,980,088 sq. miles. Pop. about 713,000,000 ? 

. e. Asia may be said to be in many respects the most interesting division of 
the globe ; for here, man was created, and hence proceeded the tide of population 
wfaidi spread in time orer the rest of the world. It was the theatre of all those 
grand dispensations by which God prepared the world for the advent of the 
Messiah. Of the great empires which flourished in Asia at veiy remote periods 
of antiquity, and which are frequently mentioned in the historical and pro- 
phetical books of Scripture, most have passed away, leaving no trace of their 
ffrtf^Tiffi^ bat the reooids of history or a few architectural ruinB. 

a. OoeaaSf Beafl* ChUft, and 8traits.~0n the North,— The 
Arctie Ocean, with which are connected the Sea of Kara and Gulf 
of Obi. 

On the Eagt,—The Pacific Ocean, with Behring's Straits, Gulf of 
Anadir, Sea of Kamtschatka, Sea of Okhotsk, Gulf of Tartary, Sea 
of Japan, Corea Strait, Whang-Hai or Yellow Sea, Tong-Hai or 
Eastern Sea. 

On the South-Eaet^^Tbib Chinese Sea, with the Gnlft of Tonqnin 
and Siam, and the Straits of Malacca and Sunda. 
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On the South. — ^The Indian Ocean, with the Gulf of Martaban, Baj 
of Bengal, Falk's Strait, between Ceylon and Hindostan, Gnlfs of 
Manaar, Cambaj, Cutch, and Oman; Strait of Ormnz, Persian 
Gulf, Arabian Sea, Gulf of Aden, and Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

On the West. — ^Red Sea, Gulfs of Akaba and Suez, the Levant^ 
Archipelago, Dardanelles, Sea of Mar^mora, Strait of Constantinople, 
and the Black Sea. 

3. Cbief Zslanils. — 1. Belonging to Bussia are — ^The Aleutian 
or Fox Islands and the northerly Kurile Isles. 2. To China belong 
Hainan' and Formosa. 

3. The Empire qf Japan embraces — 1. Niphon (800 miles by 200 
miles). 2. Yesso (62,500 sq. miles) with the ac^acent islands. 
3. Loo Choo. 4. The southern part of Saghalien, and 5. The three 
most southerly of the Kurile Isles. 

4. To the Turkish Empire belong — Cyprus, Rhodes, and various 
islands in the Archipel'ago. 

5. To England belong — 1. The Lac'cadive and Maldiye Isles, in 
the Indian Ocean ; 2. Ceylon' (24,700 sq. miles), S. of Hindostan ; 
3. Andaman' and Nicobar' Isles, in the Bay of Bengal ; 4. Penang' 
or Prince of Wales's Island, on the coast of Malacca ; 5. Lab'uan, 
near Borneo ; and, 6. Hong-Kong, on the coast of China. 

6. To the Dutch belong either partly or entirely — 1. The Sunda 
Isles, namely, Sumatra (130,000 sq. miles) partly ; Java principally, 
(52,000 sq. miles) ; Bor'neo (300,000 sq. miles), independent except 
in two or three small districts ; 2. The Moluc'cas or Spiee Islands, 
on which the Dutch have several important settlements ; namely, on 
Cerebes (73,000 sq. miles) ; Gilolo (6,500 sq. miles), and the adja- 
cent isles ; 3. The Banda Isles, a group of 12 small islands, belong 
entirely to the Dutch. 

7. To Bpain belong — 1. Great part of the Phil'ippine Isles ; 
namely, Luzon' (56,000 sq. miles, cap. Manilla), Mindanao (40,000 
sq. miles), with several of the adjacent isles ; 2. The Marianne Isles ; 
3. The Carolines. 

4k. Capes. — Sev'ero or North East Cape ; East Cape ; Lopatica 
S. of Kamtschatka ; Cape Cambodia S. of Siam ; Romania 8. of 
Malacca ; Negrais S. of Pegu ; Com'orin S. of Hindostan ; Ras-el- 
Hudd S. of Oman in Arabia. 

KeMon 2. — 5« Surface. — a. The districts in the N. and 
N.W. of Asia are occupied by an extensive plain abounding with 
morasses. The central regions and the interior of Hindostan are 
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covered with high table lands which are crossed l^ vast ranges of 
mountains, the sources of numerous rivers. Several plains are inter- 
spersed, which are noticed below. 

b, Monntaing, —Ural, between Europe and Asia; Altai Moun- 
tains with the continuations Yablonoi and Stanovoi chains on the S. 
and S.E. of Siberia ; Thian-Shan and Boloor-Tagh Mountains on the 
N. and W. of Chinese Turkestan ; Xuen-lun in Tibet ; Khing-Kban 
E. of Mongolia ; Hindoo-Koosh and Solymaun Mountains on theN.W. 
of Hindostan, and Himalaya Mountains on N.E. of Hindostan ; East 
and West Ghauts in the E. and W. of Hindostan ; Caucasus between 
the Black and Caspian Seas; Taurus, Leb'anon, and Ar'arat in 
Turkey in Asia ; and Sinai and Horeb N.W. of Arabia. 

c. Volcanoes ezlBt in Kamtschatka, the Kurile and Japan Isles, and in the 
Thian-Shan lange. 

d, Tbe Plateaux or elevated Table Lands are the following : — 



1. S.B. of Siberia. 

2. Manchnria and OorSa. 
8. Mongolia. 

i. Gent, and W. Ohina. 



5. Bnrmah and Gocbin- 

China. 

6. Chinese Turkestan. 

7. Tibet and the Deocan. 



8. Persia, AUghanistan. 

9. Arabia. 

10. Armenia and Syria. 



e. The great Plains are the following : — 

1. Great Northern Plain, occnpylng the N. of Asia. 

3. Plain of Turkestan, on the N. and W. of the Central Table Land. 
8. Plain of China, on the N.E. of China. 

4. Plain of Gochin-China, on the E. of Cochin-Chlna. 

5. Plains of Siam and Pegu, on the S. 

6. Plains of the (Ganges and Indus, on the N. of Hindostan. 

7. Plain between the Tigris and Euphrates, in Asiatic Turkey. 

/. The principal Beserts in Asia are the following : — 



1. Oobi or Shamo, in Mongolia. 

2. Thur or Indian Desert, in Hindostan. 
8. Seistan, in Afghanistan. 



4. Salt Desert, in Persia. 

5. Syrian Desert, in Asiatic Turkey. 

6. Arabian Desert, in Arabia. 



6. Blwers. — a. North. — ^The following Eivers take their rise in 
the Mountains in the S. of Siberia, direct their course to the N., and 
flow into the Arctic Ocean : — 

01^(3,000 m.); Its trib. Irtish(l,700 m.). I Lena (2,400 m.) ; its trib. Aldan. 
Yenisei (8,800 m.) ; its trib. Angara. | 

East — ^The following rise in the central mountain-range of Asia, 
flow across the empire of China, and fall into the Pacijic: — 

Amoor or Bbghalien (2,700 m.). I Yang-tse-Eeang (8,800 m.). 

Hoaog-Ho (2,300 m.). I Biver of Canton (1,100 m.). 

Smith. — The following rise in the Southern and Western mountain- 
ranges, flow through the Southern countries, and fall into the Indian 
Oceant or into the seas and bays connected with it':— 

b2 
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Mekong (1,800 m.), 
Mei nam (B60 m.). 
Irawaddy (1,100 m.)* 
Brahmapootra(l ,600 m.) . 
Changes (1,000 m.)> 



Mahannddy (530 m.)* 
Gkjdavery (863 m.). 
Kistnah (798 m.). 
Ganveiy (472 m.). 
Tapty (441 m.). 



Nertmdds (800 m.). 
Indns (1,700 m.). 
Tigris (800 m.). 
Bupfaziitw (1,600 m.). 



Wut.-^The following flow to the "West:— 



£oor or Gyms, in Armenia. 



Amoo or Oxns, into Lake AxaL 



Aras or Araxes, in Armenia. Syr Paria or Jazartes, intp lAks AnJ^ 

ITral flows into the Caspian Sea. ] 

b. The principal XAkes are the following: — 



Caspian Sea (120,000 sq. m.)* 
Aral (26,000 sq. m.), in Turkestan. 
Baikal (15,000 sq. m.), in Siberia. 
Balkashy in Siberia. 



Tengri-Kor, in Tibet. 
Van, in Armenia. 
Tiberias, in Syria. 



3. — 7. a. Asia exhibits every variety of temperatnre, frGm 
the intense cold of the North to the burning heat of the South. It 
is divided by its mountain chains into three Climatic 2jones from K. 
toS. 

1. The Northern Zone inclndes the country extending from abont 55** IS, lat. 
to the Arctic circle. The regions included within this space are much colder 
than those of Europe in the same latitude. Many of the plains in the N. are 
covered with perpetual snow. — 2. The Middle Regions of Asia nuy be considered 
as embracing that vast mountainous tract or lofty plain, between the A^tAjf^t^ 
chidn on the North, and the Himalaya Mountains on the South, «nd stretching 
from the Black Sea to the Sea of Japan. The climate and productions of these 
regions chiefly depend on the situation and the height of the ground. The 
elevated table lands, being shut out from the B. and exposed to northerly winds, 
are generally cold and dry. Much of the soil is comparatively barren, being 
occupied with what am called steppe*, or plains covered with coarse grass, but 
without wood, and containing only a few tracts of cultivable groimd. OUinr 
portions possess a fine climate, and, in general, a fertile soil. — 8. The Southern 
countries of Asia lie generally on the Indian Ocean, between lO** and 90° of Korth 
latitude. All these countries, except the northern parts of China, have the 
climate and productions of the Torrid Zone, and the choicest plants of Asia. 
They abound in rice, which forms the principal food of the inhabitants, and in 
cotton and silk, from which most of their clothing is made. 

b. In Tropical Regions, the Bainfatt is excessive, but confined to particular 
seasons and to a brief space of time. The rainfall at Calcutta is 66 inches ; at 
Madras 52 ; at Bombay 78 ; and among the mountains from 300 to 600 inches. 

e. The Monsoons^ or seaton-Uovoing winds, prevail in the Southern oonntoies 
bordering on the Indian Ocean. A Summer Monsoon blows from the S.W. 
from April to September ; a Winter Monsoon from the N.E. from October to 
Mardi. — Typhoons^ or dreadful hurricanes, sometimes desolate large districts in 
the S.B. countries near the Chinese Sea, between Jnne and November. — The 
Simoom, an arid poisonous wind, which sufllocates all who breathe it, sometimes 
sweeps the deserts of Arabia, Syria, and Persia, chiefly about the time of the 
equinoxes. Its approach is announced by a redness in the air, when travellera 
immediately cover their mouths and fall on their faces till it has passed. 

8. Vegretationt^-a. The Northern Zone. The extreme North 
from 68*' N. lat to 75** N. lat. produces only a few mosses and a 
little coarse grass. From 58® N. lat to 68^ N. lat. the produc- 
tions are confined to the stunted willow, juniper, larch, Scotch fir, 
and birch, with coarse grass and reindeer moss. — b. The North 
Middle Regions, extending from 42^ N. lat to 58^ K. lat, produce 
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the poplar, -vrillow, birch, pine, laich, oak^ &c., with oats, barley, 
rye, wheat, millet, potatoes, hops, hemp, flax, tobacco, the ordinaiy 
fimits, and extensive pasturage. — The South Middle Beffwns, from 
24^ N. lat. to 42° N. lat, produce wheat, barley, millet, rice, 
cotton, the vine, tea-shrub, the laurel, almond, citron, apricot, olive, 
hemp, oranges, figs, and other fruits. — e. The Tropical Begums pro- 
duce the finest fruits, with cotton, rice, sugar, coffee, cocoa, citrons, 
palm-dates, bananas, indigo, &c 

9. Tlie Minerals of Asia are abundant and valuable. Diamonds 
are found in the Deccan, Borneo, and the Ural Mountains ; sap- 
phires and rubies in Ceylon ; other precious stones, with gold and 
gold dust in various localities ; porcelain day in China and Japan ; 
silver, lead, mercury, iron, copper, tin, coal, rock-salt, are largely 
distributed in the Western and Southern countries. 

JLO. Zoolonr*— o. Tf^Ud Animals.— la the North are the sable, ermine, fox, 
ftolBX bear, reindeer, elk, -wotf, glntton, otter, and beaver. — ^In the Central 
BegiMs are the antelope, wild boar, musk-deer, dziggtai (a kind of horse), an^ 
the yak-ox. — In the Southern Region* are the elephant, rhlnooeroB, wild boar, 
lion, tiger, panther, leopard, lynx, hyaena, jackal, and the ape. — h. Birds. — The 
iflumage of many df the birds is beautiful. Among those which are most 
abundant in the South and South-Eastem countries are the pheasant, parrot, 
peacock, and the wild stock of our common domestic fowls. 

c. BtptOe* are numerous in the Southern countries, many of which are of a 
most deadly nature ; of these the most formidable are the crocodile, the python, 
and the hooded snake or cobra-de-capello. — d. Insects also axe namerous in the 
8., of which the principal are locusts and mosquitoes. 

e. Domestic, — ^Asia is the native home of all our domestic quadrupeds (tibe ox, 
horse, sheep, goat, pig, ass, dog), as well as of our domestic poultry (except the 
turkey, which is a native of America). All these are found ia. great abundance. 
In addition to these are the dromedary, or camel with one hunch, frequent in 
Turkey, Arabia, and the Western and South-Western countries ; the Baotrian 
camel, with two hunches, is much used in the central regions. The reindeer 
and dog are used in the N. for drawing ; the yak or grunting ox and the bnlEalo 
in the central regions ; and the elephant in India, Ceylon, dto. 

Aesson 4. — 11. Saoes of Man. — Asia is the district from 
which originally sprung all the nations of the earth. It is now 
occupied principally by three races of people. — 1. The Cauoasian or 
white race ; 2. The Mongolian or olive race ; 3. The Malay or dark 
brown race. 

1. The (kmcasian race extends from the centre of the table land to the 
countries in the North, West, and South- West, and includes West Siberia, 
Turkestan, Turkey, Persia, Arabia, A^hanistan, Beloochistan, and Hindostan. 
— S. The Mongolian race includes East Siberia, Mongolia, ICanchuila, Oorea, 
China, Tibet, Burmah, Siam, Cochln-China, and Japan. — 8. The Maictt race 
occupies the S. of Malacca and most of the Southern Islandg, 

X2« Irfuiyiiaffes. — The languages or dialects of Asia are 
numerous, nearly 30 being spoken in Hindostan alone. Several of 
the dialects spoken in the West, however, are allied. The lan- 
guages most extensively spoken or written at present are the follow- 
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ing : — 1. The Arabic, in two dialects (one confined to writing, called 
literal or learned ; the other, usually employed in speaking, called 
the vulvar. In the literal dialect, the Koran ^ or sacred book of the 
Mahometans, is written) ; 2. The "Persian ; 3. The 'Armenian ; 4. 
The Turkish; 6. The languages of India (several of which are 
derived from the Sanskrit, in which the Vedas, or Hindoo sacred 
books, are written) ; 6. The Chinese ; 7. The Japanese ; 8. The 
Mongolian ; 9. The various dialects of Siberia. 

13. Tbe Arts. — The necessary and useful Arts are cultivated in 
the Asiatic countries with some diligence. Agriculture is carried on 
with industry and care, though by less skilful processes and with 
much ruder machinery than in Europe. The chief expense incurred 
in agriculture is upon irrigation ; for, in tropical regions, water 
alone is required to produce plentiful crops. 

Ift. The ScienceSr properly speaking, are little understood in 
Asia. In the half-civilised countries, there are schools to give the 
knowledge of writing and arithmetic, and of their laws and religion^ 
to the richer classes of the people. In China and Japan, great atten- 
tion is paid to education. In Hindostan and Ceylon, numerous 
schools have been opened, under the British government, in which, 
along with the vernacular language, English and the ordinary 
branches of education are taught. Still, the great mass of Asiatics 
are in the most degraded state of ignorance, and cruelly oppressed 
by despotic priests, chiefs, and sovereigns. 

15. Mannfttctures and Commerce.— Asia has several mannftu;. 
tiires. The carpets of Persia, the muslins of India, the porcelain of China, and the 
lacquered ware of Japan, have not been surpassed, if equalled. T^e trade in the 
interior, carried on by means of caravans, is very considerable. Foreign trade, 
carried on by the English, French, and other nations with India, China, and 
Japan, has recently become very extensive and important. 

16. Reli^on. a, — Two systems of religion divide Asia between 
them ; one is that of Mahomet, which is established over all tbe 
Western regions as far as the Indus, and is professed by numbers 
in India. The other is the Hindoo religion, divided into its two 
great sects of Brahma and Boodh ; the former occupying the whole 
of Hindostan, the latter having its centre in Tibet, filling Tartary, 
China, and the east of Asia, and penetrating even north of the 
Altai. 

h. In many parts of this continent, the most degrading rites are practised ; 
and in all, the favour of- the Deity is supposed to be gained rather by splendid 
donations, costly structures, and elaborate outward observances, than by purity of 
heart and life. The Christian religion, however, has within the last thirty 
years made considerable progress in various parts of the continent, and perhaps 
before the expiration of the present century, a material change may have been 
effected in most of the heathen countries. 
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17* Moralfla^Thottgh the deportment of the ABiatics is tunally xnlld and 
oonrteouB, and though they are not incapable of occasional generous and bene- 
volent actions, yet, among the subjects of the great empires, the obligations of 
truth and honesty are habitually violated. The statesmen and chiefs are usually 
treacherous and inhuman, and capable of i)erpetrating the most enormous 
crimes. The smaller tribes, who display greater energy of character, are rude, 
coarse, and addicted to fraud and robbery. 

18. OoTemment. — Throughout Asia exists a deep reTerence 
for ancestry, and hence institutions, usages, and manners, remain 
unaltered from the remotest ages. The life of the patriarchs, as 
described in the Bible, is still found unchanged in the Arab tent. 
The degree of ciyilisation to which the Asiatics appear early to have 
attained, has long been stationary, and the patriarchal form of 
government has settled into Despotism, While, however, the general 
principles of government remain immutable, the change of Huler 
and of Dynasty is much more frequent than in Europe, as a younger 
son, or even an uncle of the reigning sovereign, if more able and 
popular, may sometimes wrest the sceptre from his feebler hands. 
Many of the oriental khans still maintain the primitive practice of 
sitting and administering justice in person. 

19> Coitwnei and J7aM<f.— Instead of our tight short clothes, the Asiatics, in 
the middle and southern regions, wear genendly long flowing robes, wrapped 
loosely romid the body. A turban supplies the place of the hat, and sandals are 
worn instead of shoes. On entering the house or wishing to show respect, when 
w« should take off the hat, they take off the sandal. They make no use of chairs, 
tables, plates, knives, forks, or spoons ; but they are very scrupulous in washing 
their hands before eating. In gefieral; they use lio beds, but ^ply spread mate 
on which they sleep. In their habits and dispositions, they are grave, serious, 
and recluse, have no balls, no theatres, no frequent assemblages, and regard the 
lively Bodal intercourse in which Europeans delight as silly uid frivolous. 

aOt Bnropean Posaesslons. — 1. Russia possesses the whole 
of Siberia, Trans-Caucasia, the K. of Turkestan, and part of Man- 
churia S. of the Amoor. — 2. Turkey possesses Anatolia or Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and the Hedjaz in Arabia. — 3. Eng- 
land possesses nearly the whole of Hindostan, British Burmah, 
Ceylon, Singapore, Hong-kong, Aden, Perim, &c. — 4. France pos- 
sesses Pondicheny and some other small districts in Hindostan ; 
and since 1860, Saigon, and the adjacent district in S. Cochin- 
China. — 6. Portugal possesses Goa, Daman, and Diu in Hindostan, 
and Macao ofif the coast of China. — 6. Spain possesses great part of 
the Philippine Isles. — 7. The Dutch possess Java and districts in 
Sumatra, the Moluccas, &c. 
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&eflMtt 8.— ai. I%e ComtruB •» Asia, with their Chuf Towns. 



Oountriet, 
1. Ajdatic Bnnia, nundy— 



CMtf Tomu, 



{ 



a, Trans-Oanoaala . . • . TilUs, Eriyan. 

b. Siberia Tobolsk, Irkntsk, Tomsk. 

c, Kixvhix Country .... 

d. Amoor and Mafitinie district . 



2. Chinese Bmpize, namely— 

"a. China Proper • 

6. Manchuria • 

c Mongolia . 

d. Chinese Tnrkestan 

«. Tibet . 
L/. Corte (tribatvT) 



. Pekin, Nanking, Osnton. 
. Sagalin-Oola. 

Onzga. 
. Yarkand, Cash'gsr. 
. Lassa, Teshoo-Lombo. 
. King-ki-tao. 



8. Torkestan (Independent)— 

a. EhSkan, ontheE Khokan. 

6. Bokhftra, on S. and Gent. . . Bokhftra, Samaicand'. 

e. Khira, on the W ^hiTa. 

Knndni and Balkh, on the 8. . . now bdong to Afjghanistan. 

4. Afghanis'tan Cabal', Oandahai', HeiaV. 

5. Bdoochis'tan EeKat. 



6. Persia 



7. Turkey in Asia, namdy— 

ra. Asia Minor 
b, Armenia . . 
e. ^ria .... 

d, Palestine . 

e. Knidistan . • 
/. Irak-Aiald 
jf, Hedjas or W. Arabia 



8. Arabia 



9. Hlndostan, namely — 



I 



a. British India • . . . 

b. Native States .... 
e, Prench and Portuguese Poss. . 



10. Further India :— 



1 



a. Burmah . • 

b, Siam .... 
e. Anam or Cochin-China 
d, Shan States 



Teheran', Iq»taan'. 



Smjrma, Brnsa. 
Erserroom. 
Aleppo, Damas'cns. 
Jerusalem. 
DiarbeUr, BitUs. 
Bagdad, Basra, HiUah 
Mecca, Medina. 

Mns'cat, Mocha. 



Calcotta, Bombay', Madras'. 
Hyderabad, Gwaiior. 
Pond&choxy, Goa. 



Mandalay, Amampoora. 

Bankok. 

Hud. 



11. Japan 



Jeddo, Mifiko, Nagasaki. 



lesson 6.} STBERTA. 

COUNTRIES IN ASIA, DESCRIBED. 



• aa. Aslatlo XiUBla consists of two laige detached districts ; 
namely, Siberia on the North, and Trans-Caucasia on the South- 
West. 



VbjrBieal. — as. a, Siberia occupies the entire North of Asia, 
the Area of which is 6,686,000 sq. miles, being larger than the 
whole of Europe. The population is thinly scattered, amounting 
only to 4,070,000. Siberia is valuable to Russia chiefly for its 
mineral wealth and the furs of the numerous wild animals. 

b. The ZAlands are — New Siberia (consisting of a few desolate 
islands on the N.); the Kurile Mes; and the Northern part of 
Saghalien. 

e. Tlie Capes are — Severo on the N. ; East Cape; Lopatka S. 
of Kamtchatka. 

24. a. Siiiikee» &c. — The vast Northern expanse consists of 
level and monotonous wastes, of which the N.-West part, called the 
Tiiiidra«.is nearly a dead level, abounding with marshes and salt- 
water lakes. The Centre and West consist of extensive steppes (or 
elevated plains, destitute of trees but producing coarse grass). The 
South and South-East are elevated and mountainous, and intersected 
by numerous valleys. — 6. The principal Mewntain Banffee are — 
the Ural, Altai, Yablonoi, and Stanovoi with several ofBihoots. — 
c. SAwers. — ^The whole country is traversed by several large rivers, 
which, during great part of the year, flow imder masses of ice to the 
Arctic Ocean. The chief Bivers are — Obi (with its branch, Irtish), 
Yenisei, Lena, and Amoor. 

d. The &akee are Baikal, a freshwater lake (1,280 ft. above sea 
level), with an area of 18,800 sq. miles; Balkash, 8,660 sq. miles, 
jftnd several smaller ones. 

as. a. Tlie Climate of Siberia is extremely severe ; the severity 
' increasing as we proceed from West to East. 

' 6. The gronnd in moit parte is froaen to a considerable depth, even at the end of 
Rnnuner. While the cold of winter is intense, the heat of smnmer, so long as it 
lasts, is freqnently very great, reaching sometimes to 86** or 90<* Flihr. Winter 
lasts aboat nine months, smmner three mon t hs. 

a6. a. Boil, &c. — The Northern region is one of swamps, frozen 
ground, or mossy plains, called Tundras, destitute of trees and 

b8 
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incapable of improvemeDl. The Central produces, grass, shrabs, a 
few trees, and, in favoured places, rye, oats, barley, and yegetables. 
The Southern districts contain dense forests of fine trees and nume- 
rous fertile tracts. 

b. ifinera/4.— Siberia, though cold in climate and barven in soO, is fraitfal ia 
Talaable minerals. Copper, lead, and iron are abundant both in the Ural and 
Altai ranges; while the mines of gold, silyer, and platlna are said to yield 
5,000,0002. annually. Various kinds of gems, also, are found, as topai, jacinth, 
onyx, garnet, &c. Granite and fine white marble are plentiful in the Ural and 
other mountains. 

27. Pblitioal BItUIoiis.— Siberia is divided into four laige FiovlnoeB 
with Territories attached. 



Wett Prov9. CMef Towru. 

, m t 1 w f Tobolsk 08) 

1. Tobolsk iomBkaw 

8. Tomsk Tomsk (90) 

Ter. 1. Kirgbls Hordes Polatinaka 
3. PL of Tnrkestan 



1. Irkutsk 

2. Yeniseisk 
Ter. 8. Takatsk 

4. Amoorla 



OM^Townt, 

Irkutsk (28) 
Tenlselsk 
Yakutsk (6) 
BlagOTestchensk 



Industrial Pnmuits. — as. Agricnltiire. — a. J^frietdture 

is unknown in the N., and in the S. is practised on a yeiy limited 
scale. 

b. The chief crops are rye, oats, barley, buck- wheat, and oomman Tcgetabtes. 
Pcuturage forms the principal occupation of the people, for which the steppes, 
though destitute of trees, afford pretty good herbage. — DomeMc Animals comprise 
horses, asses, sheep, and cattle, with swans, geese, ducks, &c. ; these diminish in 
numbers as we proceed northward. The dog and reindeer are much used in 
winter in drawing sledges. In the North are reindeer, sables, foxes, beavers, 
and white bears, the skins of which form valuable articles of trade. The zive» 
are stocked with fish, and tiie woods abound with game. 

29. a. Tbe Mannfactares are chiefly domestic, except in the 
large towns, in which are tanneries, iron foundries, glass-works, 
and manufactories of coarse woollen and linen stuffs. 

b. The dress of the poor for nine months in the year consists of fnns, 8hee]>- 
skins, or prepared hides. — Cotnmerce, — ^The Bnasian traders exchange fuis, skins, 
leather, so., at Kiakhta with the Chinese for tea, silk, porcelain, musk, &c., 
while ttie native tribes exchange their furs, &c., with the Russians for tobacco, 
hardware, beads, toys, &c. The trade with Bokh&ra is pretty extensive. The 
merchants travel either by means of rivers or caravans. Ordinary travelling is 
performed in winter by means of sledges drawn by dogs or reindeer. Since 
1864, a line of telegraph has been in operation from Moscow to Irkutsk, a 
distance of 4,000 miles, and thence to the Fadfio Ocean. 

Sooial Conditloii. — 30. a. Goveriuiient. — The country is 
divided into two large governments, West and East Siberia, each 
under a Govemor-General, and each having subordinate officers over 
the smaller divisions.— 6. Selifftosa — ^The pure Bnssians, vrith 
some of the natives, are of the Greek church ; but the majority of 
the aborigines are either Pagans, Mahometans, or Budclhists.— 
e. Of Bdnoatlonv the means are very scanty, there being very few 
schools in aU the provinces. — d. The principal Languages are those 
of Russia and Tartary ; besides these, there are many barbarous 
dialects spoken in different parts. 
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«• IPeople. — Besides the aborigines, military, official, and commercial men, 
many of tiie inhabitants are either Russian exiles, or their descendants; for 
Siberia has long been the place of banishment, not only for criminal but for 
political offenders. Of the aborigines, the Kirghii hordes, a pastoral people, 
occupy the S.W. ; the Calmuck Tartars and Buriats the 8. ; the OsHaks^ 
TungtueSf and others the N.W. ; the 8amoie4es the N. ; the Tehukehees and 
XanUchatdales the N.K — ^All the Tartar tribes are attached to a wandering 
life, and are occupied in the rearing ot cattle. As Bussiui rule prevents them 
from war and plunder, their activity is now turned to multiplying their flocks 
and herds ; and, in a limited degree, to agriculture. They consider horsefle^' 
and fermented mare's milk a kind of lustiry. The other tribes ^>end most of 
their time in hunting and fishing, and procuring Uie means of subsistence or 
of barter. 

S&« Principal Plaeea,— Barnaul (pop. 9) and Weaterin'burg (pop. 10) are farge mining 
towns, with geological museums, Ac. Tobolsk (pop. 18), ttie cap. of Wast Siberia, 
built chiefly of wood, Is a great mart. Omsk (pop. 19) and Tomsk (pop. 20), also in 
West Siberia, are places of importance. Irkutsk (pop. 28) is the cap. of East Siberia, 
near Lake Baikal, see of an archbishop, manufacture of woollens, &o. Kiakhta (pop. 5) 
on the Chinese frontier, wbere the Russian merchants exchange their furs, &e., for 
Chinese produce, tea, coffee, Ac Yakutsk (pop. 6), a town in E. Siberia, the centre of 
the fur trade. 

32. History r— /Siberia was almost unknown till about 1584, when a Cossack 
chief passed the Ural mountains, and acquired a district on the East of that 
rajige. At his death, this district was secured to Ituasia and became the basis of 
future accessions. By the erection of the town of Tomsk in 1604^ and of 
Irkutsk in 1661, the Ruasiana were enalbled to extend their sway over the 
neighbouring tribes. In 1689, they had so far extended their dominions as to 
conclude a treaty with the Chinese, fixing the boundariea between Siberia and 
the Chinese Empire. This treaty was confirmed in 1727. Very recently, the 
Northern part of Saghalim and a large district on tlie W* and E. of tiie jLmoor 
have been ceded to Russia. 



Ibesson 7.— TRAVB-CAirCASia* 

33. PbyBloaL — a, Trans-Cancasla is a diatriet lying S. 
of the Caucasus-range, between the Black and Caspian Seas. The 
estimated Area is 78,845 sq. miles, Bop. 2,650,000, Cajp. Ttflto* 

b. The Snrfiftce is either mountainous, or consists of an elevated 
plateau, as in Armenia. — c. The IKoantaliui are the Caucasus 
range, and Ar'arat (17,000 feet high). — d. The Rlvem are the Kur 
(anct Cyrus) and its trib. Aras (anc. Araxes), and the Bion. 

. 34 ■ a. Tbe Climate varies with the elevation, but it is in general healthy, 
except on the low grounds. On the plains, the heat of anmxiifir is frequent)^ 
etxcessiTe, whUe the cold of winter is extremely severe. 

h, Ttie Boll is in general very fertile ; much of the country is covered with 
forests. — e. The Minerals comprise iron, coal, nM)htha or petroleum, the last of 
which is abundant near the town of Baku on the Gaq;)iaa» 

35* a. PoUtleal BlviBtoilS.-This country was, till recently, divided 
Into— 1. Abasia, 2. Mingrelia. 8. Imerltia (forming ana OWcM«), 4. Qeorgia(an& Umia), 
&. Shirvan, 6. Russian Armenia. 

h. The modem Prontincea and Towns are the following^:— 

1. Tlflls Tiflls (80) I S. Shemakha Baku I it. Kntais Kntais 

2. Erivan Erivan (12) 1 4. Daghcstan Berbend I 

Industrial Pnnialts.— 36. a. iifl^rlofiiltare.— Agriculture and 
the rearing of cattle form the chief employments of the inhabitants. Wheat, 
xloe, barley, oats, maise, millet, madder, hemp, and flax, are the most generaDy 
cnltivatcKL. Vineyards are numerous. Domestic animate ot all kinds are exten- 
sively reared.-— 6. Maauteotures are limited to coarse, woollen and cotton 
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fltbrics, a little silk, leather, firearms, and a few other articles. Tha Commerte 
consists of the exprats of wine, sUk, skins, fun, honey, and cattle. 

Social Oondltloii.— S7. a. Bellgloii.— The BeUffum of the 
Qeoigianfl Proper, Mingrelians, and a few others is that of the 
Greek Church ; but seyeral of the moimtain tribes are Mahometans. 
— b. Bduoatloa is very defective. Though eyerytown contains one 
or more schools for the richer classes, the mass of the people are 
very ignorant — c. The Dialects most extensiyely spoken are the 
Georgian and Armenian ; there are seyeral others spoken in different 
localities. 

38- a. Veonle.— The xnrincipal of the nnmeroos races occupying this district 
are the Geore^ans Proper, Mingrelians, Imexitdans, and Armenians. The 
Oeoxgians, as well as other Oancarian tribes, hare always been noted as remark- 
ably handsome, paiticularly the women, many of whom when young were 
formerly sold as slaves to the rich Turks and Pecsians ; but the Bussians have 
properly put an end to this traffic. " 

b. Noteworthy Place*.— Tifii» (pop. flO), the cap. of Georgia and the seat of goTem- 
ment for Trans-OaucsBia, Is situated on the Kur ; It Is ttiB principal mart for the In- 
terchange of European and Asiatic produce. JMvan, near the foot e( Mmmt Ararat, la 
an ancient and important eoiUmerclal town, taken bj the Russteas t& lt27, and now 
forms the cap. of Russian Armenia (pep. IS). Baku, a fortified seaport on Ike Caspian, 
largely exports naphtha from the copious bituminous springs near (pop.tk Kear 
this Is Aiaah-ja or * burning field,' tbe place of pilgrimage of the flre>woTahlyven. 
Xtttoit, now a small town, but formerly the cap. of Oolehls (pop. i). 

c. Blstory*— Georgia ifas wxesfeed from Turkey and annexed to Baasia in 
18(tt ; the other prorinoes a few years later. They continued, however, long in 
an unsettled state, but axe now completely under the Bussian govemmoit. 
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Vliyaloal. — 39k a. Tbe Chinese Bmplre comprises, 1. 
China Proper ; 2. Manchuria ; 3. Mongolia ; 4. Chinese Turkestan ; 
6. Tibet ; and ^ Corea, which is only tributary. The Jrea of the 
whole is about 4,500,000 sq. miles. Frob. Pop. 400,000,000. 



1. CHCVA VSO»] 

ftO. a, Bittent. — China Proper is bounded on K. by Manchuria 
and Mongolia (from which it is separated by the Great Wall of 
China, 1,800 miles in length, and from 16 ft. to 30 ft. high ; this is 
now much decayed) ; on the E. by the Pacific ; on S. by the Chinese 
Sea, Anam, &c. &c, ; W. by Tibet, &c Length 1,600 miles. Breadth 
irom 900 miles to 1,300 miles. Area, about 1,300,000 sq. miles, 
Prob. Pop. 367,000,000, Cap. Vekla. 

b. Seaif CMiUi.— Gulf of Pe-che-lee; Yellow Sea; Eastern 
Sea ; Chinese Sea, and Gulf of Tonquin. The Chinese Sea is sub- 
ject to it/phoons, or terrible hurricanes. 

e. Tbe Zalande are — ^Formosa, Hainan, Chusan, and the Pesca- 
dore islands. — ^Hong-Eong belongs to England since 1842 ; Macao 
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has been a Fortoguese setUement since 1586, on the ishind of He- 
ong-Shan, at the mouth of the Canton Biver. 

41. a. Smikoev &c. — China presents great varietj of snTfSace, but 
it may oonyenientlj be diyided into three regions : 1. From the West 
frontier to Lon. IIO*' Eastj the country is mountainous; 2. From 
the Great Wall in the N. to a little South of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
there is a great plain occupying about 200,000 sq. miles ; 3. South of 
the Yang-tee-kiang to Cochin-China the country is hilly. — b, Tbe 
MonntaliiB are the Fe-ling and Nanling Chains. — c. Tlie Rivers 
are the Fei-ho or river of Fekin, Ho-ang-ho, Yang-tse-kiang, and 
Si-kiang or river- of Canton. — d, Tlie &akes are — Tong-ting 
(2,000 sq. miles) and Foy-ang (800 sq. miles). 

%9u a. — The Climate in winter is colder and in summer hotter 
than in the same parallels of West Europe. Thus, the mean annual 
temperature of Fekin is 54°, while in Naples it is 63°. The rivers 
are sometimes frozen for three months, from December to March. 

h, Hnoh rain falls In April and May ; gieat heat preyails from July to September. 
— C^ekmu, terrible rotatory hnrricanes, occur every three or four years, in the 
Ohixiefle Sea, generally about July or August. 

43. a. — ^The Soil of this vast country varies ; but generally it is 
either fertile or rendered so by careful cultivation. 

6. The ARneraii consist of copper, tin, rinc, iron, lead, fine porcelain clay, 
inferior coal, salt, marble, and limestone, with gold, diver, and some gems. 

e. Of WOd AnimaUi the tiger and wild cat are sometimes found in the forests 
in the South. Crows, sparrows, larks, magpies and pheasants are numerous. 



&eesOB 9«— Volitieal SMwiSiollS.— 41ka a.— China is divided into 18 
Provinces ; namely, 6 maritime, 6 interior, and 6 on the frontier. To these may 
be added the province of Leao4ong, on the Northern shore, which is considered as 
an Imperial domain. 



Inter. Pnv$, Tmau. 

Ho-nan Kae-fnng 

Ngan-why Ngan-klng 

Kiang-Bi Nan-Chang 

Hoo-nan Chang-eha 

Hoo-plh Yonchang 

Qoei-ehoo Kweiyang 



Frontier. Towns. 

?aang-8l Kweilln 

tfn-nan Yuu-nan 

Sze-chnen Cblng-too 

Kan-8U Lan-cboo 
Shen-se * Sin-gan 

ShauHW Tae-qnen 



Mar. Prow. Tmnu. 

Pe-cbe-lee Pekin 

Sban-tung . Tsenan 

^ --^ J Nanking 

Keang-soo \8hang-hae 

Cbe-kiang Bang-chow 

Vokien yoo-chow 

Qnang-tnng Osnton 

b. Tbe Provhiees are subdivided Into what may be termed departments, and these 
flito ammdlssements, &c, over each of whlob an offlcer is appointed. The cities and 
towns also are divided into— 1st Class {poo\ 2nd Class (ekour), 8rd Class (Men). 

e. CMiMM Tgrm».—P« or fih means north ; fwm, south ; tan^, east ; Me, west ; king, 
eonrt; P^^tng, the north court ; fTanrldng, south oonrt ; «ftan, a mountain ; hoo^ a 
lake ; ho and Moiv, a river ; Bhmi-twng is Bast of the mountains ; Ho^nan is South of 
the river. 



XeMOB lO. — 3. Xndustrial'Pimiiite.— ftS. a. Agrtonltiire, 

&c — AgrieuUure is carried on with great diligence* and economy, 
■o that every spot at all cultivable is made to produce in abundance ; 
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even the mountain sides, if not too perpendicular, are terraced so as 
to be manured and irrigated on the most carefUl principles. The 
farms or plots of land are veiy small ; 8 or 10 acres are considered 
a large farm. 

b. The ProdueU are rice and kitchen vegetables (which fonn the chief articles 
of food) ; next to these, wheat, barley, mUIet, and the other grains ; tobacco, 
cotton, sugar, camphor, rhubarb, &c.—<tf trees, the orange, tamarind, plantain, 
and mulberry are extensively reared ; also, the tallow tree, which yields a fruit 
from which a green wax is procured which is made into candles. Another 
ranarkable plant is the Tea plants which grows chiefly in the S.E. proT. betwera 
27° and 81** of lat., and is indigenous in China, Japan, and Assam. The leaves 
fbxm a valuable article oi export, and are extensively used in Obina itsdf . 
Both the black and green teas are proceed from the same plant, but gaOiered 
at different times and prepared in different ways. — ^The Chinese cultivate even 
the beds of their lakes, ponds, and rivulets, in which the water chestnut Ig 
planted, which produces a wholesome fruit contained in a cover formed by the 
root. There are very few forests in China. — c. DometHe Animdb are fewer tteax 
in most countries ; the horse and ass are small ; pigs and sheep are reared, but 
only in a small quantity, fts there are no meadows for feeding than. Beasts of 
burden are supeiseded by the means of transit afforded by the numerous canals 
and watercourses, and especially by an athletic race of men called CboUau 

46. a. — Tlie MannfiaotiireA are various, and frequently ex- 
quisite ; the principal are porcelain, silks, cotton (called nankeen), 
embroidery, lacquered and carved wares, engraving, paper, cabinet- 
work, and bell-castings ; all of which are carried on without the aid 
of machinery. 

h. The (hmmeree Is extensive. The chief Exportt are tea fof which the total 
quantity exported to Great Britain in 1869 was 208,908,838 lbs.), sugar, silks 
raw and woven, stuffs, nankeen, raw cotton, lacquered and China ware, borax, 
salt, articles of ivory, paper, &c. The total value of these to Great Britain in 
1870 was 9,481,7872. A large inland traffic is also carried on with Russia. 
Turkestan, and Tibet. — ^Tbe chief Imports are coarse woollens, furs, skdns, ebony, 
tin, wheat, pepper, edible birds' nests, opium, be, the total value of which from 
Great Britain in 1870, amounted to 6,363,3912. — CanaU and navigable Rivers are 
numerous. The Orand Canal extends for 700 miles from Hang-chow-foo N. to 
the Yang-tee-kiang. There axe also 20,000 Imperial Moadtf many of which, 
however, are badly kept. 

e. The five Treaty-Ports opened to British commerce in 1842 were— 1. JShang-hae 
in Eiang-Bu, the most important ; 2. Canton in Quang-tun ; 8. Foo-chow, and 4. 
Amoy in Fokien ; 5. Ning-po in Che-kiang. To these the following nine have since 
been added: — 

1. New-<ihang ; 2. Tien-sin ; 8. Ta-kmo ; 4. Chin-leang ; 0. Tam-^ ; 6. 8tca-towi 
7. Han-hov)\ 8. Kiu-hiang\ 9. Chee-foo, 

Social CondttloB. — 47. CkyremmeBt, &c. a. — The Qro- 
vemment is a mild Despotism, the Emperor being regarded as the 
Father of the nation. Practically, however, his power is circum- 
^ribed by certain customs and ancient practices, which it would be 
dangerous to violate. 

5. In China, there is no other Aristoeraey or distinction of rank than what is 
conferred by office, and to which the highest and the lowest are permitted equally 
to aspire. Knowledge is the sole ground of official rank and public employment. 
Bxaminations for this purpose are required of all.— The Handarins aie divided 
into nine degrees, rising from the lowest, who are collectors of revenue, to the 
highest or governors of provinces. Every Mandarin is required not only to 
govern his people, but to inculcate the observance of industry, peace, order, and 
respect to parents ; and also fidelity as subjects, and the payment of taxes. — ^The 
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Admitnttraiion of the GoTenunent is conducted under the Emperor by a Privy 
OouncU of four, and by the heads of six boards : 1. of the Civil Office ; 2. of 
Bevenue ; 8. of Bites and Geremooies ; 4. of Military Affairs ; 5. of Criminal 
Juiispmdenoe ; and 6. of Public Works. Besides these, there are a Censoriate to 
notioe any malpractices, several high courts of memoxials and appeals, and an 
Imperial OoUege which regulates everything respecting literature and science. — 
The Chinese Code of Laws is considered good. — ^The Revenue is supposed to 
amount to 63,000,0002. annually. The Anny amounts to about 600,000 men 
scattered throughout the empire. The I^avy consists of numerous war junks. 
Since the termination of the contest with England and France, the allies have 
assisted the Chinese in forming a small force dxiUed acooiding to the l^uropean 
manner. 



im Sellgrion. a. — In China, no system of worship is actually 
supported by the State. The religion of Confucius is that adopted 
by the Court and upper classes, and consists of a refined Deism, 
with a great reverence for ancestors, and the inculcation of certain 
moral virtues. The edifices of* this sect are said to be splendid.— r- 
Bttddhismt or the religion of Fo, is prevalent among the lower 
daflses. The belief of TaoUj also, which encourages the practice of 
magic and many idolatrous rites, has many followers. 

b. No Sabbath is observed, nor is there any division of time by weeks ; but, at 
every fuU moon, a religious festival, called the Feast of Lanterns, is observed, 
when every house is illuminated with gaudy coloured paper lanterns. — Christian 
missionaries are now actively employed in many districts ; the Holy Scriptures 
have been translated into Chinese, and are pretty freely distributed, and a desire 
for religious knowledge is becoming more and more extensive. 

49. a, — Xduoatton is so generally encouraged that reading and 
writing may be said to be universal. The schools are superintended 
by officers appointed by G-overnment. All State employments are 
given by competition to the best scholars, just as school and college 
prizes are with us. 

b. Books are multiplied at a cheap rate; these consist chiefly of historical 
annals, dramas, poems, tales abounding with moral maxims, and stories of a 
domestic and us^l nature. — Gunpowder, the mariner's compass, the magnet, 
and printing (though not with movable types) were known to the Chinese long 
before they were known to Europeans. — ^In the Fine Arts, however, the Chinese 
are defective, being apparently ignorant of perspective and the distribution of 
light and shade. 

e. ftaaffuagre. — The Chinese may be said to have two languages, 
a spoken and a written one, which are quite unconnected with each 
ofcher. 

The spoken language consists of monoiyJUMes without any inflections ; conse- 
quently , the distinction o< gender, number, person, mood, &c., can be known only 
by the coUocation of words. Thdr written language is not alphabetical as ours ; 
that is, its characters do not represent the wtrds of the spoken language, but 
directly suggest ideas, like hieroglyphics or outline pictures of the things which 
they represent, such as familiar objects, the eye, the mouth, &c., and which are 
used in ancient books. QMliHes and relations can be expressed only by arbitrary 
signs. Thus, while the tetters of our words are mere symbols of sottnd, the 
Chinese written words are symbols of ideas, and intelligible alike in Japan as in 
China ; just as the Arabic Numerals (1, 2, 8, 4, &o.) are common to all Europe, 
while the sounds which they represent in our country will convey no meaning to 
the inhabitante of another. — The key-roots or original characters of the Chinese 
are said to be only 214 in number. These, according to their combination, form 
different words, in th^ same way as the Individual Arabic numerals can be 
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oomtained to caqpresB aa fnflnite Tuiety of numben.— While the wHItm laagnaeB 
ia inteUigfble to all the Chixwee, the tpoten language la liable to mndh mis- 
apprehension ; aa Tery much dopends on the intonation of the speaker. It is no 
unoommon thing, theref oxe, for speakers, in ordinary conTersation, to resort to 
pen (or rather brush), ink, and paper, to make thenunlTes understood. AUafEsiis 
of importance are thus oanled on in writing. 



XieSBon 11* — BO* People.— The Chinese are of the Mongol race. In 
appearance they are so like each other as to be with difficolty distinguished by 
Siuopeans. They have black strong hair, shaved so as to leave a tail depending 
from the crown, a depressed face with flat nose, rather prominent cheek bones, 
small eyes, small benrd, middle stature, and strongly built. The women 
of the upper classes have feet small to deformity, made so by wearing from 
early years shoes calculated to stop their growth. — ^In dreM, the men wear 
long gowns, trousers, and boots ; the women, short jackets with pettiooats or 
trousers, and their hair braided with flowen. — Silks, satins, and fine oottons aro 
worn by the higher ranks ; coarse cotton by the lower.— When taking their 
foodt the Chinese do not squat on the floor, nor eat with their flngers ; but sit on 
chain, eat oft tables, uid raise to their mouths with chop-stickB their food whoi 
minced into small pieces. The food of the ordinary Chinese oondsts of rice, 
fruits, soaps made of vegetables, sea-slug, birds' nests, kc Animal food is not 
oommon. Tea is the universal beverage, presented in small cups, at and after 
meals, and on all occasions ; this Is dnmk without cream or sugar, hot water- 
being poured over the leaves.— An ardent spirit distilled from grain Is also 
sometimes sipped in private. — ^The Chinese mind is shrewd, observing, practical, 
and unimaginative. In domestic l^e, the people are very industrious, frugal, 
quiet, orderly, and courteous ; attached to their children and parents, and, in 
general, kind to the aged and infirm. Exposure of their chUdien is said to be 
only, under the pressure of dire hunger. They exhibit little sympathy, however, 
beyond their own families. In their dealings with strangers they have hem 
represented as frequently insincere and false, though this must be modified, as 
the Chinese merchants in Hong-Kong and San Francisco are said to be as 
honourable as any. — ^The condition of the poor Is frequently wretched. B^ging 
in large towns is not rare. Opium-smoking Is practised In many districts.— As a 
nation they are fond of what is ettaXAiihed^ and reject what is merely new ; thus, 
they wear the same costume, are subject to the same laws, and adnunlster them 
as their forefathers did.— In anmumenJU^ they are fond of theatrical exhibitions, 
displays of fireworks, and the cultivation of gardois, which are laid out so as to 
comUne as much variety of scenery as possible, of Mil and dale, lakes voSL 
woods. The lower classes are fond of gambling, for whioh. they have peculiar 
cards and dice. 

81. If otewortlij' Vlaces, Provlneeef Islands* Jbe«— (Av. of 

towns in tAottfland«.) 



Amoy', a large seaport open to British 

trade, p. 2S0. 
Oanton', a large seaport In Quang^tnng, 

open to Brit, trade, p. 1,810 ; the temp. 

of wint. MO, of summer 82o. 
Cbusan, a group of small fertile Islands 

off the B. coast of CSiina, p. 900,000. 
7o-ki-en, a maritime prov., &E., oeL tor 

the tea-plane, p. 15,000,000. 
Foo-choo, cap. of Po-kl-en, a city of first 

rank, open to Brit, trade. 
Vor-mo-sa, * beaatlfnl,' an Island 880 m. 

by 80 m., ar. 16,000 sq. m., fertile on the 

W., but nigged on the B., with a vol- 

oanle chain In the centre; cap. Ta-e- 

wan. JBxiMrto— lice, sugar, camphor. 

Importo— tea, silks, woollens, &&, p. 

8,000,000. 
Bsinan', an Island, 180 m. by 80 m., ar. 

13,000 sq. m., cap. Kiono-chow ; a mt. 

chain traverses the centre. Expofti»-~ 

sugar, rice, timber, ftc, p. l,ooo,oooi 
Han|F-choo-foo, a great emporium of 

■llks, tea, Ac, open to Brit, trade, 

p.i,ooa 
Hong-Kong (sweet waters), a small Island 

at the entrance of the Onnton River, 

ceded to the British in 1848, and now 



forming an Important ststlon. Ar. 89 
sq. m., pop. 185,000, cap. VietoKo, the see 
of an Bngliah Bishop. 

King-te-chlan, the seat of the inineipal 
manf. of porcelain in China, p. l/XXL 

Mado, a port In the river of Oanton, 
belonging to the Portuguese since 1586, 
p. 15, 

Kan-kIn, ' the south court,' once the e^. 
of China, now the chief seat of litera- 
ture ; formerly It had a porcelain tower 
which was destroyed in 1858 when it 
was captured by the rebels; It hss 
manf s. of paper and the cottons o^ed 
nankeens, p. 500. 

B^ln8>-po, a place of great trade, open to 
the British, p. 200. 

Pe-Ullf * northern court,* the cap. of 
China, about 18 m. In circumference, 
surrounded by lofty walls. The houses 
are built of brick and roofed with red 
tiles; the city Is undralned, and the 
streets unpaved. It has a large printing 
and bookselling establishment ; wan 
captured by the English and French 
in 1860. Av. temp, of wint. is 800 
of summer 81^ ; p. 8,000. 
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Fe-tche-le, th« metropolitan pror. of 
China, bounded on the N. by the Great 
WalL 

Boo-chow, an important eltj on the 



Imperial Oanal, witb manfi. of silk, 
taken by the Taeplng rebels in 1867. 
Shang-bae, tbe most Important seaport of 
Cblna, open to Brit, trade, p. 4oa 



Wesson 12«— 52« Ktotory.— a. The antiquity claimed by the Chinese 
fbr the date of their nation must be regarded as fabulous. About 600 b.c. China 
waa dlTided among a number of petty piincea uiuler a nominal Bmperor. About 
this time arose Coi^ueitUf who, improying on the ideas of his predecessors, 
establiBhed those principles of manners and goyemment which have since pre- 
dominated in China. After his time, a series of struggles for power continued 
for ages. At Imigth, a complete Despotism was estabUished, tempered indeed by 
institutions calculated to gi-ve it a mild character. Thus dicumstanced, the 
nation loet its military energy, and became a prey to those barbarous neighbours 
Who occupied the highlands of Central Asia. But China dyilised her invaders, 
and the institutions of the empire have surri-ved the shocks of sucoessiTtt 
conquests. The most perilous one was that made about 1220 a.d. by Jenghis 
Khauy a ferodoQS chief. His successors were, in time, supplanted by a naUve 
Chinese dynasty, bearing the name of Ming ; but about 1616 a.d. the Manehoo. 
Tartars on the N. of the Great Wall again overran the empire, which from the 
first they appear to have governed according to its ancient laws* This dynasty 
has considerably extended the limits of the empire, so as to comprise the 
countries reaching to Siberia. The present emperor belongs to this Tartar 
dynasty, — ^Xhe Northern parts of China were formerly known by tbe name of 
CaSiay, 

b. The first attempt of the BngHsh to open trade with China was In 1596, when 
three vessels chartered by Elisabeth were lost on their voyage out. The next 
attempt was made in 1687, when four ships arrived in the Macao roads ; but, 
through the jealousy of the Portuguese, the enterprise failed. Aftervrards, the 
Bast India Company established a small trade at Canton. The exactions of the 
Chinese, however, induced the British Qovemment to appoint first Lord Cath- 
cart, and tbrai, at his death. Lord Macartney in 1792, to negotiate more friendly 
relations with China. Though the embassy failed in accomplishing its mission, 
the English were afterwards treated with more kindness. In 1816, Lord Amherst 
was sent on a similar embassy ; and, though his inission was as unsuccessful as 
the former had been, it served to strengthen existing friendly relations. — In 
April 1884, the exclusive trade of the East India Company with China ceased, when 
the trade was thrown opm to private enterprise. In 1839, in consequence of the 
seizure by the Chinese authorities of 20,283 chests of opium belonging to English 
merchants, war was declared against China. The importation, however, of 
opium as a pernicious drug had previously been prohibited by the Chinese 
authorities. In 1842, concessions having been made by the Chinese, a treaty of 
peace was signed, which secured to the British &ee trade and residence in 
C^urton, Shang-hae, &c. (see Art. 46e.), the cession of Hong-Kong^ and the 
payment of 21,000,000 dollars as compensation for the expenses of the war. By 
the treaty of 1858, eight additional ports were opened, besides the following privi- 
leges granted to English and French subjects, namely, that Missionaries should 
be protected, freedom granted to Christians to exercise their religion, travellers 
with passports allowed to go into tiie interior, and the free navigation of the 
Yang-tse-Uang conceded. 



&eMM»ii 13.— 2. BKAJrOBOOBIA. 

S3* a. Bxtent. — ^BCMielioarta is bounded on the K. bj tbe 
Amoor, and on the S. by Corea and China Proper. The Area is 
about 490,000 sq. miles. Prob. Fop, about 8,000»000. Caps. 
Ktrin-OtUa and Soffhalin-OtUa, 

b, Tlid Svrflaoe consists of extensiye elevated plains, broken by 
the Khin-Khan Mountains on the West, and the Corean Mountains 
on the S. The chief Biver is the Amoor. — e. The oountzy is 
diyided into three large provinces, of which Leao-tong is properly the 
southemmoBt, but which is now usually included in China Proper. 
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d, Tbe Cllnutte is dry ; hot In summer and Tcny oold in winter on tht 
highlands, bat more tonperate on the lower grounds. Tlie Soil in Mm 
yalleys is said to be fertile. Minerals are not kaown, though pearls are occa- 
sionally found in the streams. — e. The tribes on the West attend to pasturage, 
and lead a nomadic life ; but those on the North, the oentre, and S. East have 
settled habitations, cultivate the soil, and also rear large flockB and herds. The 
chief Produett axe wheat, rye, barley, buck-wheat, hemp, and cotton. Domestic 
Animals are kept in great numbCTS. Camels are used in the South. Wild 
Animals yielding furs are numerous ; as sables, ermines, foxes, and wolves. 
BKannmctares are merely of a domestic Und. 

/. Tbe Cknremors and magistrates are appointed bj the 
Chinese Court. — Zn XeUffion, the Manchoos are said to have 
neither temples nor idols, but to worship the Supreme Being, whom 
they style the Emperor of Heayen. — The Language is polysyllabic, 
and the' alphabet written in columns from the top to the bottom of 
the page like the Chinese, but, contraiy to the practice of that 
character, from left to right. 

g» People.— The Manchoos have a common origin with the Tungoose race. 
They b^an their incursions into the North of China about 1610 a.d., and in 1663 
succeeded in placing on the Imperial throne the wxa. of their (diief Tayt-^ong^ 
under the name of Kang-hi, His family still oocupiee the throne of China. 

3. COSftA.. 

Sfta a. Bztent. — CorSa is a peninsular oountiy lying S. of Man- 
chooria. The Area^ including the islands, is about 80,000 sq. miles ; 
prob. Pop, 10,000,000 ; Cap, Xlngr-ki-tao.— ^. Tbe Bnrfiaoe is 

mountainous, with numerous intervening valleys. A range of 
mountains traverses the centre from North to South ; the coasts are 
high and bold, and near to them are many small islands. Corea is 
divided into eight provinces. 

c. Tlie Climate of the north and near the mountains is rigorous ; in the 
south and on the plains it is much milder. — ^Tbe Boll in many ports is very 
fertile. The Minerals are iron, coal, rock-salt, with gold and silver. The chid 
jELflrrloaltoral ProdnotS are wheat, rice, miUet, gins^ig, tobaooo, the 
orange, citron, the mulberry, and the vine. An ardent liquor is made from rioe. 
Domestic Animals, as the ox, pig, sheep, horse, are common. The Wild Animals 
are panthers, bears, wild boars, cats, and sables, the skins of which are im- 
portant articles of tribute. — d. Tlxe BKannDaotures are principally domestic 
— grass-cloth, straw-plait, cotton-cloth, rice-paper, silk goods, with iron- working 
and Bhip-buUding.— ^nie Commerce is confined to China and Japan, and carried on 
with secrecy. The Reports are said to be iron, rioe, fruits, oil, gold, and silver. 
Imports ixcm Japan are pepper, aromatio woods, alum and Japanese maau- 
factured goods. 

0. OoTemment is despotic ; most of the landed property belongs 
to the King, of whom it is held in different portions as fyfa, Veay 
little intercourse is allowed with foreigners ; and, singular enough, 
no Chinese are permitted to settle in Corea.— ^. Tbe SeUfflon is 
Buddhism. — g, Sduoatlon is much valued, and the literature of 
the Coreans is supposed to be copious. The Language is different 
from that of China, though it is said to contain many Chinese words. 
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In wrUinfft the Coreans use alphabetical characters, though the 
aymbolical characters of the Chinese are understood. 

A. Peoplef &c.— The people are of the Mongolian race, taller and stouter 
than the Chinese. The dress and houses are similar to those of the Chinese. — i. 
Blstory. The Gorgans were conquered by the Japanese in 1692 ; but the 
* King, having called in the aid of the Chinese, succeeded in expelling them in 
1698. The consequence has been that CorSa has become tributary to China ; to 
Whidx the Eing sends an embassy every fourth year, with a tribute consisting of 
ginseng-root, sable-skins, white cotton, paper, silver ingots, &c. In other ze- 
spects, the Sling is supposed to be independent of China. 



4. MOXrOOSbXA. 

55. a. Bjctent. — Mongolia lies to the North of China Proper, 
from which it is separated by the Great Wall. The estimated Area 
is 1,300,000 sq. miles; the Ihp. is estimated from 6,000,000 to 
10,000,000 ; the Cap, Oorgra. — b, Snrfiioe. The surface is moun- 
tainous on the North, and intersected by elevated plains. The 
central part is occupied by the great Desert of Gobi, which has an 
elevation of 3,000 ft. above the sea, and stretches from S.W, to N.E., 
above 1,200 miles, with a varying breadth from 200 to 500 miles. 
The most desolate part is called Shamo, or * Sea of Sand.' The desert 
is, however, interspersed with numerous comparatively fertile spots, 
which supply an inferior- kind of grass sufficient to maintain large 
herds of camels, oxen, and horses, with flocks of sheep and goats. 
—The Steppes abound with salt. The district south of the Gobi is 
mountainous, with many fertile plains. — ^The cblef Mountains 
are Altai and In-Shan. — Tbe Rivers are the Amoor, Irtish, and 
Ho-ang-ho, with their branches. — Tbe Kakes ^ire Kosgol, Ubsa- 
Nor, and Ike-Aral-Nor. 

c. The country is divided into 56 Aitnaks or hereditary li^anships, and these 
into 135 ' banners ' or military tribes. Each Almak has its territory, within 
which it wanders about with its herds. 

d. Tbe Climate in the hilly districts is cold ; there great quantities of 
rain and snow fall, and heavy fogs are frequent. In the elevated plains, the air 
is dry and rain very rare.— e. Tbe Soil in the hiHy districts is generally poor, 
except on the banks of the rivers and in the valleys, where the land is fertile and 
yields abundant pasturage. The middle regions are occupied by arid steppes, 
varying from extreme sandy barrenness to districts yielding a coarse stunted 
grass which feeds large flocks and herds. — Agrionltlire does not receive 
much attention, aa the nomadic mode of life is preferred ; yet wheat, millet, 
and barley are raised in the north and south. — Domestic Animals are plentiful. 
The Wild Animals include bears, stags, wild boars, wolves, foxes, &c.— Xlllanu* 
fitotlires are merely of a domestic kind. Commerce is by means of barter, the 
Mongols exchanging horses, camels, oxen, and sheep with the Chinese for tea, 
tobacco, brandy, cotton and woollen fabrics, saddles, and utensils in tin, iron, 
and copper. The Roods are mere tracks. 

/. Oovemment.— The Khans or princes are only nominally 
subject to the Chinese ; for, though they pay tribute, they receive 
presents in return. As in former times, so at present, the Khans 
decide all ordinary disputes between their own subjects, abcoiding to 
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established laws ; Imt the sapreme administratioii ie confined to the 
Chineee fonctionaries, who are always Manekoos. The soil also 
belongs to the Khans, to whom their subjects pay a moderate con- 
tribution in cattle, and supply serrants and shepherds to guard the 
flocks. — ^Tlie Bellgton is Buddhism, of which the temples are few. 
— SduoatioB is of the humblest description. — ^The Langwufe is 
polysyllabic, difl^ring £rom that of the Manchoos. 

g. Veople>— In appmremett the Mongols an ratber short in statue, of a 
dark yellow colour, With strong cheek-bones, flat noses and little beard. The 
enter drtu of the men consists dF a long dark bine robe either of cotton at doth, 
secured by a leathern girdle ; tbelr boots are of thick leather ; in winter th^ 
wear peUsses of sheep-skin and fur caps. They Utb mostly in tents made A 
Ctier and covered with felt, thickened according to the weather ; those of the 
poor axe low, with only one apartment ; while those of the rich are spadona and 
lofty, with four or more apartments. — Tbeir/ood oonslsts of milk, cheese, a kind 
of bread, and butter, with mutton and game. Tea fbrms the prlndpal bererage. 
Airat, a fermented liquor, and hnmiu, mixed with brandy, axe also used. — 
Their chief amtuema^* are hunting, horse-xadng, wrestling, and archery. The 
Mongols are skilful horsemen, and brave warriors. Their native capacity is 
attested by the production of siush men as AUUa, JengkU, Timur, Bolder, and 

ZtfflflOB 1ft. — 5. CRZVS8S TURMMOTAM. 



86. a. Bjctent. — CTIilaese TurlKeataii is bounded N. by 
Asiatic Russia ; E. by Mongolia ; S. by Tibet ; and W. by Inde- 
pendent Turkestan. It consists of two districts — 1. Deunffaria, "N^ 
of the Thian-Shan Mountains, and 2. Turkestan, between the Thian- 
Shan and Kuen-lun Mountains. The Area of the two is about 600,000 
sq. miles, and prob. Pap. about 3,000,000. 

h, JDgutiffaria is a rugged but fertile and well-watered district. 
The cap., ^t or ChUeffa, on the river Ili (pop. 50), is one of the chief 
seats of traffic with Kussia. — Tktrkestan consists principally of an 
elevated plain more than 2,000 ft. above the sea, the East part of 
which is arid, and called Hdn-hai or Dry Sea. On the W. of this 
are extensive cultivable districts, occupied by several small states, 
under their respective Khans or chiefii, who pay a nominal alle- 
giance to the Chinese government. 

e. The pxlndpol of the Khanates are Ca^ar^ Ycwhmd, and Khotan, all of 
which axe engaged in the traffic between China, Buisla, and the West countries. 
—The town of Cathgar lies on the West frontier, has a pop. of 60, and manufac- 
tories of cottons, slUcB, and carpets. — Yarkcmd was till recently the residenoe of the 
Ohinese governor, the pop. Is about 82 ; the manufactures are cotton and silk goods. 
Khotan has m an uf actories of leather, silks, and paper.— The population consists of 
Kirghiz, Cahnucks, Chinese, and others, who depend chiefly on their flocks and 
herds, but pay some attention to agricnltuie, manufactures, and oommeroe. 
They import leather, tea, woollen cloths, brocade, and gems. Till recently the 
Chinese garrisoned the dtles, protected the frontier custom-houses, and main- 
tained pickets between the prindpal stations ; but since the Taeping rebellion, 
the troops have either been withdrawn or so weakened that the Khuis are 
practically ahnost independent. 

.ircu.—tht pop, of all towns is given la thousands; thus, Ositagar, 80^ that is. 

50,000. 
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TZBBT paovn. 

87. a. Bztent. — Tibet Proper is boimded N. by Chinese 
Turkestan, E. by China Proper, S. by the Himalaya Mountains. 
The prob. Area is 652,000 sq. miles. Pop, 6,000,000. It consists 
of East Tibet, cap, ]«asMt, pop. 50, the residence of the Grand Lama 
and the Chinese Viceroy ; West Tibet, cap, Teelioo-IkoinbOf the 
residence of the Second Lama. 

b. SnrlkMe. — Western Tibet is an eleyated table land, from 
5,000 ft. to 10,000 ft. above the sea. Eastern Tibet is a mass of 
mountains, with numerous deep intervening valleys. — ^The Monn- 
talne are Kuen-lun on the N., Yan-ling on the E., Himalaya on 
the S., and Earakorum on the W. Many Xlvers take their rise 
in Tibet; as the Indus, Sutledge, Ganges, Sanpo, Brahmapootra, 
Irrawadi, Hoang-ho, &c. — ^The chief Lakes are Tengri-Nor, Bouka- 
Nor, and Faltee. 

e. Tbe Climate is cold and bleak, except in the less elevated dlstriotg. 
Tlie Soil is poor in the higher grounds, but fertile in the Tailors. The 
Mineral are valuable, consisting of c&y-slate, granite, quartz, nitre, rock-salt, 
lead, silver, copper, gold, turquoise, &c. Among Wild Animdb are the mnsk- 
doer, tigers, leopards, &c. 

d. The chief Affrioultoral Produote are barley, pease, wheat, aaid 
garden v^etables, and, in sheltered spots, figs, peaches, grapes, &o. The people 
Uto more by pastoral than by ag^cultural pursuits. Domestic Animals are 
numerous, as sheep, oxen, horses, mules, and goats, the hairy wool of which 
is manufactured into fine shawls. Tbe HCanafkotures compiiae wool- 
len cloths and domestic articdes. The traffic between Tibet and China is pretty 
extoisive and conducted at Lcusa and /Xn-ning, a town in the Chinese province 
of Kansu, where the Tibetan caravans exchange woollen cloths, gold dust, silver, 
musk, goat and sheepskins, &c., for Chinese tea, brocade, fruits, tobacco, porce- 
lain, paper, rice, &c. The Soads and bridges are poor. The mode of convey* 
anoe U by caravans on mules, horses, and cattle. 

e, Tbe Ck>Temiueiit is conducted by two governors sent from 
Pekin, and the two high priests of Tibet, namely, the Dalai-Lama oy 
Grand I^ama (who is the proper sovereign of the country), and by 
his deputy or second, called the Bant-chin-erdeni. All the higher 
offices, however, are appointed by the Chinese; the secondary, as 
well as the administration of the laws, are managed by the deputies 
of the High Priests.—/. Relifrion* Tibet is the great seat of Buddh' 
ism ; the priests are called lamaSf and the Grand Lama^ who resides at 
Lassn, is worshipped as an incarnation of a Buddhist Divinity. The 
Buddhists have convents both for men and women, i^d their reli- 
gious institutions have many striking coincidences with those of the 
Boman Catholic church. There is no distinction of caste with the 
Buddhists. Their ideas of marriage are strange and revolting. 
Temples are numerous ; but the lives of the people are immoral. — 
The Language of Tibet is said to be harsh and nasal, and partly 
polysyllabic. The art of Printing has long been practised. 
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if. People*— -The TibetJans are of the Mongol family, short of Btatnie and 
tttongly built. Their food conrists principally of barley variously prepared, 
-with tea, spirits, a kind of beer, and mutton. They are fond of music uid 
dancing.— A. BlstOI^. Tibet became partly subject to China in 1720. In 
1790, the Nepaol Ghorkas invaded the country but wen expelled by the Chinese, 
who since that time have employed about 60,000 troops to garrison the towns 
•nd gnaid the pesses in the frontier mountains. 

h, Kadakli (cap. Leh) and Uttle Tibet (cap. Iskardo) are two 
small mountaiDOns districts lying to the N.W. of Tibet Proper, near 
the mountain chain of the Hindoo-Koosh. 

f. The people axe of pastoral habits, and governed by their native chiefs or 
lUijabs. 



Z«sson 15. — ZVSBPSVDBVT TUXXSSTAJr. 

88. a. Extent. — ^Indefrendent Torkeetaii is boanded K. 
by Asiatic Kussia ; E. by Chinese Turkestan ; S. by Aj^hanistan ; 
W. by Persia and the Caspian Sea. The prob. Area is 640,000 
sq. miles. Fop. about 8,000,000. 

6. Surfaee. — ^The surface on the N. is a vast plain sloping to 
the Sea of Aral. In the centre is an extensive desert containing 
numerous scattered ddses^ which afford a stunted herbage, the 
fiivourite food of the camel. The South and East are mountainous, 
containing many well-watered and fertile valleys. The chief 
Slvers are the Amoo (anc. Oxus)^ Syr-daria (anc. Jaxartes), and 
the Zeraf-shan, on which are situated Bokhara and Samarcand. 

e. Tlie Climate on the plains is very hot but dry in summer ; the winters 
ai^ frequently severe, and violent storms are not uncommon. On the Desert, 
the hot wind, called tebbad or fever wind, frequently arises and sweeps across 
the country, carrying with it vast columns of sand. In the elevated districts 
the climate is more temperate. — d. The Soli is fertile wherever it is well- 
watered, otherwise it is barren. Minerals comprise salt, sulphur, copper, iron, 
coal, and gold. 

Zndastrlal Fimmlts.— «. Agrricvltare is the chief occupation of 

the settled population. The Products are wheat, millet, rice, cotton, the finest 
fruits and -vegetables. The high grounds supply abundant pasturage for the 
black goate of Bokhara, the block sheep of Pamir, and for numerous horses and 
camels. The Bactxian camel of two hunches is the beast of burden here.—/. Tbe 
Wanufaetaree are cotton and silk goods, leather, carpete, paper, silver 
goods, and sabres. The Cbmm^rct;, especially of Bokhara, is extensive. The 
Jbeports to Russia, Persia, &c., comprise, cotton, com, wool, fruits, sheepskins, 
and silk. The Imports are muslins, brocades, turbans, shawls, indigo, Inc. 

g. PoUtieAl IHvlslons.— The country consists of several independent 
States or KheoMtu, of which the following are the prtnefpal :— 

&alMk Situation. CM/tf 2\non«.— (Pop. in thousands.) 

1. Bokhara in the N. and centre Bnkhiira (100), Bamarcand (20), Karshee (26). 

S. Khokan on the Bast Khokan (70), Taabkend. 

8. Khiva on the West Khiva (12). 

4. Maimana on the South Maimana. 

JTttfldoos and BoXtOi^ former Khanates, have been re<:entily eonqnered by the 
Afghans and annexed to their territory. 

Of these states, Bofc/ktra is by far the most important : the Arw, is about 240,000 
sq. milefl, Pap. about S,000,(X)0 ; the ruler is styled Hhtwr, the rulers of the other states 
are styled JSThatM. BoiiKoera presents many remains of former splendour and iK)pu- 
lottsness In the ruins of temples, aqueducts, and cities scattered throughout the 
land. 
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h. Thm iktvamment of all the Ehans is despotic, though, m 
important aflkin, the sanction of the MooUahs or priests is generally 
required. — ^Tlie Selifton of the people isMahometanism ; mosques 
are numerous.-— Schools are established in all the towns. — The 
Languages are dialects either of the Turkish or the Persian. 

<. Peoples — ^The people are composed of Utbeekst the dominant race, Tad' 
jits, the deeoendants of the andent SogdiaoB, TurtomatUf Arabs, and othexs. 
The dreu oonslBtB of one or two long rob^, a white turban, large white trousers, 
short drawers, and boots. Their food consists of rioe, carrots, turnips, mutton, 
several mixtures of vegetables, with tea mixed with milk ; sometimes horse-flesh is 
eaten, but this is expensive. They eat with their fingers, Imives and forks being 
nnknown.— ^. Btstorya Alexander the Great penetrated into this countrv. 
The Arabs conquered it in the eighth century. Jenghis Khan devastated it m 
the thirteenth th century. IKmour was a native of the country. Ifadir Shah, 
early in the eighteenth century, gained possession of it ; but, on his death, it 
i^;ain fell into the hands of the Uzbecks, the present possessors. The Bussians 
in 1864 captured Ehokan, and in 1869 competed the Smir of Bokhara to sue 
for peace, which was granted. 

Wesson 1.6.— AToaamsTAir. 

59. a. Bztent* — ^Aigrliaiiiataii (anc. Jriana) is boimded N. bj 
Independent Turkestan ; E. by the Punjaub ;* 8. by Beloochistan ; 
W. by Persia. Area 220,000 sq. miles ; Pop, about 5,500,000 ; 
Caps. Cabal, 60; Candabar, 60; Herat* 45. — (The pop. of 
towns in thousands.) 

5. The Snrflaoe presents an aggregation of mountain groups and 

ranges, dividing numerous well-watered valleys, which sometimes 

stretch out into extensive plains, presenting the most endianting 

scenes. Of these the Cabul valley is the finest — Tlie Menntalna 

are the Hindoo-Koosh and Beloor-Tagh on the NJE., and the Suli- 

man range on the E. — ^The chief Slvere are the Cabul and 

Helmund. 

e. Tl&e Cnimate varies according to elevation. In the elevated districts, 
the summers are temperate, but the winters severe. On the plains, the heat of 
summer is excessive. Rain is deficient in the interior. Tbe SoU is variousi 
Of the mountainous districts, some are covered with forests, or yield good 
pasturage, while others are barren. The valleys in the north are fertile azul 
well wateoed; those in the south are much ixiferior. The Minerals comprise 
iron, lead, ooal, copper, antimony, sulphur, naphtha, meronzy, with gold and 
silver. 

<f. Polltleal DiTlSiOBS.— The conntnr Is divided Into three principallttes, 
freqnentlj Independent, but (in 1871) united under one mler, namely CdbulfHerat, and 
Oandahar. To these must be added tbe former Khanates of Balkh and Kundoot, 
recently acquired from Independent Turkestan, and also Seistan in the 8.W. 

e. Agrrienltliral Produota comprise wheat, barley, rice, maize, sugar, 
eotton, tobacco, indigo, grapes, the finest fiuits, and abundance of vegetables. 
The valley of Pesh&wur is said to yield three crops a year. Of Domestic Animals, 
sheep and goats are numerous, producing a fine wool used in the manjif aoture of 
the celebrated shawls. 

/. Tlie Mannfitetares comprise cottons and woollen stnfEis, carpets, 
■nawls, and saddles. The Exports consist of madder, tobacco, fruits, shawls, 
furs, Herat carpets, and horses. The Imports are coarse cottons, Indigo, mus- 
lins, silks, brocades, ivory, sugar, and npices from India, with cutlery, hard- 
ware, and British manufactured goods. Ths transit trade is carried on by 
means of camels and horses, as no wheeled carriages are employed. 
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g, Tlie •«Tenim«iit is under a SoTereign who is despotic ; Imt 
the chiefs exercise great power over the internal afSuia of their 
respective tribes.— The BeUffton of the people is Mahometan, of 
the Soonee or Orthodox sect ; bat Hindoos and Christians are not 
molested. — Bdnoattoii receives some attention, as there is a school 
in every village, in which the children are tanght to read the Koran. 
— ^The Lanffuage is a dialect of the Persian and Sanskrit. 

h. yeople>— The 4fghant Proper are a fine, musecOar, and warlike race, 
claiming descent from the Israelite* who were carxied away Into capUyity and 
settled in this district. Whether this tradition is true or not, the Afghans hear 
a strongly marked Jewish physiognomy, observe sevOTal Jewish customs, and 
are exceedingly attached to clanship and a long lineage. There are several 
tribes, of which the most important is that of the J>oorauniet, and next the 
Ghiyees, Beddes the Afghans Proper, there are several minor tribes, as the 
Hazareht and Eimacks^ both Mongol tribes, occupying the monntainoas 
districts in the North- West ; the Tajiks^ or agricultural labourers, and several 
others. The perpetuation of distinct tribes and clans, however, is a constant 
source of turbulence and bloodshed. The peopltf chiefly liye in tents which are 
rendered commodious. Thdr drue consists of loose trousera, a large shirt like a 
waggoner's frock, a low cap, half boots, and a cloak of felt or other material. 
They are fond of dinner parties, mudc, song, dancing, and out-door exercises, 
the chase, horse-racing, &o. In manner* they are bold yet slmp3e, fond of 
liberty, brave, hardy, and hospitable, yet vindictiTe and treacherqpB to their 
opponents. 

{. TKciUworfky Place».—{The pop. of town* U given in tikmtsanib.)— 1. The Boian Paae, 
In tbe route from Scinde co CandahRr, la a series of ravines. fi5 miles in length, the 
highest point 5,7ffi} ft. In 1839. a column of the British army spent six days In going 
tbrongh it. 3. Khyber Pom^ leading from Peshawar to Cabal. K of the Buliman 
Mountahis. Is ao miles long and rises 8,870 ft. ; this is the scene of the disastrous 
loss Ui the British army in 1843. 8. Oabvl, the capital of Afghanistan, situated on a 
plain 6,000 ft. above sea-level, with an active trade, pop. oa 4. GoiuiaAar, the capital 
of central Afghanistan, with several manufactures, pop. 6a 5. Qktiznee or GkuriMe, 
once a celebrated city, 80 m. from Cabul, 7.700 ft. above sea-level, pop. 6. 6. Aerot, 
capital of West Afghanistan, manofaetures of carpets, Ac, pop. 4B. 7. JelayabatTt a 
stnmg fortreiis, 78 m. from Cabul, celebrated for its defence by the British under 
Sir R. S^ in 1841-3, ngainst the Afghans, pop. 3. 8. Perhdumr, afrontier city, IS m. 
from the celebrated SLhyber Pass, now included in the Punjaub and occupied by the 
British, pop. 66. 

J. Blatory. — ^Afghanistan (anc. Aridna) was formerly a province of Persia, 
ft was afterwards annexed to the Mogul Empire of Hindostan, till Shah Abbas, 
about 1626, conquered and reannexed it to Persia. In 1709, an Afghan chief 
revolted and rendered his country independent of Persia, and, soon after, Meer 
liahmoud, a son of this chief, invaded and conquered Persia and ascended its 
throne. Tbs Afghan dynasty in Persia was overthrown by Nadir Sfiah in 1730, 
by whom Afghanistan was conquered and re-united to Persia. On the assassina- 
tion of Nadir bhah in 1747, Ahmed Khan, an Afghan general of the Doorannee 
tribe, seized on Candahar and was made King of A^hanistan by his country^ 
men. He afterwards conquered the Punjaub and formed and extensive king- 
dom, to which, at his death in 1778, his son Timour Shah succeeded. On tbe 
death of Timour Shah in 1708, a sad series of cruelties and fratricides ensued ; 
his son Zemaun usurped the throne, after having cruelly blinded and deposed his 
elder brother Boomayon. After a reign of ten years, Zemaun was himself blinded 
and dethroned by his brother Mahmoud, and he in turn was shortly after deposed 
and imprisoned (but not blinded) by his fourth brother 5oQ;aA, who then asooided 
the poUuted throne. Mahmoud, however, shortly after escaped from prison, 
and with the assistance of a chief called Futteh KJtan, recovered his throne, and 
compelled Soojah to seek shelter in Lahore, the capital of Runjeet Singh, by 
whom he was plundered of his jewels and forced to escape to British territory. 
Mahmoud, instigated by his son Kamram, a jealous and vindictive wretch, 
cruelly blinded and muidered his faithful minister Futtee Khan. This caused 
a revolution, headed by 2>oa Mahomed Khan^ a brother of the murdered Futt^ 
Khan, by which Mahmoud lost great part of his dominions. Shortly after, 
Shah Soofaht with the assistance of the British, recovered part of his dominions, 
in opposition to Dost Mahommed, and with difficulty retained them ; eventually, 
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he was mnrdezed in 1842, Dost Mahomed^ after Tatiotts reverses, gradually 
acqtdred the sovereignty, and at his death in 1868, nominated lus son Shere AU 
his successor. 



60a a. Fbjsioal. — Beloocblstan (anc. Gedrosia) is bounded 
N. by Afghanistan. Area 180,000 sq. miles; Pop. 2,000,000; 
Cop. Xtflat. 

b, Tbe BniDaee on the E. and S. is monntainons ; the rest is an 
elevated plain, ^m 4,000 to 6,000 ft. above sea-level. — ^Tlie acoiuii^ 
tains are the Hala Mountains on the East (through which is the 
Bclan Pass), and a long range in the South. — ^The oblef Xlwer is 
the Dustee. — The country is divided into six provinces. 

c, Tl&e Climate is cold in the. monntainons districts, and hot on tho 
lower gronnds, but generally healthy. Tbe 8oU of the high grounds is 
barren ; in other districts it is fertile. The Mineral* comprise lead, iron, copper, 
tin, alum, nitre, rocksalt, and marble, with some gold and silver. Of WHd 
AnimaUf hytenas, wolves, and jackals are numerous. 

<f. Zadustiial Fiirsiilts.->Acrloiiltnre is not so much followed as 
pasturage. The ProdueU comprise wheat, barley, maiase, rice, ses'ftmum, the 
finest fxnits, and v^;etables, dates, almonds, and melons. The domestic animaU 
comprise fat-tailed she^, goi^ with rough black hair, horses, oxen, asses, and 
camels. The SKanufaotlires are unin^portant. The Exports are horses, 
cattle, skins, dates, grain, cotton, silk, oil, &c. The Imports are steel, iron, 
sugar, spices, porodun, cofEee, tobacco and British manufactured goods. 

e, Soolal Condition. — ^The Cknremment is nominally under 
the Khan of Kelat ; but the Sirdars or chiefs of the various tribes 
have great influence. The Khan determines the most serious 
crimes; the Sirdars, other offences. — The Xeligion is Maho- 
metanism, of the sbct of Omar. — The Sdncation of the people is 
very slight. — The Language is a dialect of the Persian. 

/. People.— The people consist principally of two tribes, the Beloochees 
occupying the West, and the Brahooes the East. The Beloochees are a strong, 
athletic, and iMrave race, strangely blending hospitality vrith predatory fero- 
city. Th^ live mostly in tents, though some axe selitled in towns. Their Food 
consists of wheaten and barley cakes, rice, dates, cheese, mUk, soup, onions, and 
oocaslonany flesh. Their Aaamtements are cudgel-playing, wrestling, field sports, 
and warlike ezer^ses. The Brahooes^ who are lower in statiue than the Beloo- 
chees, are industrious and hospitable, live much on animal food, and dwell 
partly in tents and part^ in towns. — g. Bistory* '^^^^ country formed part 
of the Mogul empire Ull conquered by Nadir Shah in ITit^^.'vdien he bestowed it 
upon an ancestor tif. t)ie present Khan of Kelat. Shortly after his death, it 
became tributary \io the ruler of Cabul, but is now independent. The on^ town 
of importaoce is f$U^i pop. 20. 

&eMon 17. — PSBSZA. 



61« a, PtaanrioaL — Sxtent. — Persia (anc Persis), called by 
the natives If^t is bounded N. by Asiatic Bussia, the Caspian Sea, 
and independeot Turkestan. Prob. Area about 600,000 sq. m^ ; 
prob. J^. from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 ; Cop. Teheran. 

c 
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h, SnrftMsei &c. — ^Persia is an elerated plateau, from 2,500 ft. to 
3,500 ft. above sea-leyel, traversed bj ihe EUmrz Mountains on tho^ 
North-West, and the Zagrus Mountains on the South-West. The 
oentrs and East are occupied by the Great Salt Desert^ which is 
mostly flat and barren ; but, wherever depressions occur, oeises are 
formed, which yield a^ coarse herbage. The shores on the North of 
the Elburz range gradually decline towards the Caspian Sea ; while 
those South of the Zagrus range incline towards the Persian Gulfw — 
The chief Siweni are the Aras or Araxes on the North- West frontier, 
and the Safid-Hud or White Biver (400 miles), both of which fall 
into the Caspian Sea ; the Kerkhah (380 miles), and the Karaun 
(260 miles), both branches of the Tigris ; and the Shat-el-Arab, 
formed by the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. — In the N.W. 
is the large salt &ake of Urumyah. 



e. Tbe Climate of the table land in the interior is eztremety hot and dry 
in Summer, and rigorously severe in Winter ; that of the low plains on the 
Caspian is hot, humid, and unhealthy, though 'with a soil amazingly fertile ; 
while the air near the Persian Qulf is hot and dry, with a soU sandy and arid. 
The hilly districts have a more tCTiperate cUmate. Change of residence accord- 
ing to the season is generally adopted by the rich. 

d. The Boll of the elevated plateaux, the deserts, and the shores 

of the Persian Gulf, is barren ; that of the valleys and the low lands^ 

between the Elburz and Caspian is amazingly fertile. 

The Mineral* comprise iron, copper, lead, turquoise, sulphur, rocksalt, with 
some coal, silver, and gold. Among the Wild Animals are leopards, lions, tigOTS^ 
lynxes, hyaenas, and jackals. 

«. Industrial Fursnlts.— Airricidtiire.^In all the cnMrable 
districts, artificial irrigation and cultivation receive attention. In the northern 
provinces European grains (including rice), vegetables, and fruits are raised in 
abundance, and in the other provinces cotton, tobacco, the poppy (from which 
opium is produced), figs, vines, and the mulberry tree are extensively grown. 
Tbe plant from which oMafaetida is obtained is a native of this country. Most 
£>om€stie Animals are found in Ferfia ; the ArgaU sheep and Persian horses are 
much valued. Camels, dromedaries, and mules are used as beasts of burden. 
The XHanufiMStures comprise cotton and sillc goods, velvets, shawls (made' 
from the wool or fine hair of the Eerman goat), carpets, felts, glass, sabres, 
guns, cutlery and leather. Oommeree is chiefly carried on by means of caravans 
of camels, mules, and horses. The Exports comprise silks, shawls of goats' hair, 
carpets, cotton goods, gall-nuts, madder, dried frtiits, tobacco, wine, drugs, 
dates, sulphur, horses, grain, and spede. The' Imports comprise indigo, chintzes, 
musliiis, brocades, porcelaiu', sugar, tea, quicksilver, furs ; and from England, 
wooBen and cotton fabrics, jewellery, watches, paper, and metallic wares. The 
chief P^orts are Bnshire and Gtombroon on the Persian Gulf, Balfroosh and 
Euzellee on the Caspian Sea. The Roads axe merely tracks. 

« 

g. PoUtloal SlvlsloiMa — The country is divided into eleven provinces^ 
namely :— 



Provs, 


Chitif Towns. 


Provs, 


OMef Towns, 


Azerbijan 


Tabriz, Urumyah 


Khornssan 


Meshed, Yezd 


Irak'Ajemi 


/ Teheran, Ispahan, Hama- 
\ dan, Kermanshah 


Khnzlstan 


Dizfool, Shooster 


Fara (anc. Persis) 


Shiraz, Bushire . 


Luristan i 




Laristan 


Lnr 


Ohilan 


Resht 


Kerman 


Eerman, Qombroon 


Masanderan 


Baree, Balf rush 


Aatrabad 


Ascrabad 



A. 8«M)lal ConOltlon. — The Cknrenmieiit is despotic, under A 
Sovereign* styled Shah, who is regarded as the vicegerent of the 
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prophet (Mahomet). The Shah is maBter of the lives and property 
of his subjects, and his word is law. 

The Shah's pnndpal ministers axe— 1. The Orand VitieTf who 8iii)erintends 
all foreign relations, and, next to the Shah, commands the armies ; 2. The High 
TrecuureTf who superintends all the internal arrangements. Erery iirovince is 
under a govemor called Beglerbeg^ and the smaller diBtxicts and towns are under 
subordinate officers. The Revenue is estimated at 2,000,0001. The Army 
amoimtB to about 80,000 regulars, and 75,000 in the reserre. 

t. &ellffioii« — The Persians are Mahometans of the Shi-ah sect, 
who regard Ali (the cousin and son-in-law of Mahomet) and his 
sons, Hassan and Hosseen, as the real caliphs; and repudiate as 
usurpers Abu-bekr (the father-in-law of Mahomet) and his two suc- 
cessors, Omar and Othman. This doctrine is opposed to that of the 
Sunnites, or followers of Abu-bekr, to which sect the Turks belongi 
and between whom and the Persians animosity has always existed. 

The ancient religion of Penda was that of Zorotuter (bom about 589 b.c.) 
who taught the self-existence and eternity of God, but that there are two 
opposing pxincipleB or powers in the Uniyerse— G'oodiieM (represented by Light, 
or the sun, or fire), and BvU (represented by Darkness). His followers are 
tisnany oalJed PaneUt Ottebret OTflre-toorMpperat some of whom stiU exist. 

J, BdQeatlon. — ^Elementary schools for the lower classes exist 
in all the towns, in which reading and writing are taught. The 
children of the upper classes are taught at home the elements of 
Arabic and Persian, and the doctrines of the Koran* For advanced 
students, there are colleges in the principal towns. The Persians 
ure fond of poetry. Their great poets are ^fig, SaatU, and Ferdusit 
with whose works the educated Persians are said to be well 
acquainted. — ^The principal Language is the Persia (a combination 
of did old Parsi with the Arabic), which is considered the most 
refined in the East, and is spoken not only in. Persia but at the 
Mahometan Courts of Hindostiln. 

it. People* — ^The Persians are chiefly of the CaueoMian roee, and may be 
divided into two classes : — ^1. The Pertiofu Proper, who are generally settled in 
towns and villages ; and 2. The JlifaUf who lead a pastoral, wandering, and 
frequently predatory, Ufe. There are also many Eoords, Arabs, Afghans, and 
Jews in the country. The Fersians are a fine and handsome race, of im oUve or 
brownish complexion, fond of splendour of dress, temperate in eating, skilful in 
hunting, horsemanship, and gymnastic exercises, courteous and agreeable in 
manners, but fiequentiy avaiicious and devoid of truth and sincerity. 

I. VOteworfby 9lBJ09Mm—A»trahad, a sesport on the Oaspian, pop..60. Bal- 
fm$ht a seaport on the Oaspfnn, with irreat trade, pop. 200. Buahire, chief seaport on 
the Persian Gnlf, pop. 18. Chmbrwm (formerly Ormii*), a seaport on the Persian Oulf, 
formerly belonfrln? to the Portuguese, now to the Imam of Muscat, pop. 0. Hama- 
dan (anc SebatOna), the Aeknutha of Scripture, contains the reputed tombs of Bttker 
and JfoTdeeai ; has manufactures of carpets, silks, Ac, pop. SO. Ispahan, formerly the 
capital of Persia, with manufactures of wpven fabrics, pop. 190. Keman (anc 009- 
mania), a fortified city, with manufactures of shawls, carpets, ^c. pop. 80. Meahed, 
a furttfled city on a fertile plain, with a mausoleum of the caliph Haroun-sl-RaschId, 
pop. 80. SMrag, once the capital of Persia, birthplace of Haflk, the poet, and Saadl, the 
philosopher. Is surrounded by gardens, with manufactures of silks, stuffs, Ac, pop. 90. 
inikris, in Aierblian, a great mart of trade, pop. liia Teheran, the capital of Persia, the 
Royal residence in winter, with manufactures of carpets, Acl, pop. 0a Tad, a 
iortlfled cttr in asterUs country, with manufsctures of silks, velveu, fte. 

C2 
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m. BlstfllT«-'^e Perrian Bmpire, w oektamted in Mond and dMrioil 
history, was founded by CVtim <A< Gtrtfo^ about M9 Before Ohxist, by the OTer- 
throw of the Medo-Babylonian Bmpiie. In its widest extent, it inetnded 
modem FtrHa, Afghanittant Bdooehittan, Babfkmiat Jieiopoiamia, Astoria, 
JS^Ha, PuiuUne, Asia Minwt Armmia, and BgppL This great empire was over- 
thrown by Alexander Ou Great 831 B.O. At the death of Alexander, Persia be- 
came part of the kingdom of his general SeUueus NielUor. Afterwards, from 
248 B.O. to 236 AJ)., It fbrmed part of the Kingdom of Airttia, which wu 
originally only a province of Persia, oorrerooniding to modem Ehoraasan. 
About 336 A.D., Artaxsrxes, a Persian, rendered his country again independent, 
and fbnnded the Sauonide^ dynasty. This lasted from 396 aj>. to 653 aj>.» 
when the last Ung was slain by the Kabometan Axaba, and Banla in 6ffiL jud. 
became the seat of a ahi-ite Saracenic dynasty. From 860 to 1003 AJ>. the 
country was conquered bv Jenghis Khan, Tlmonr, and the Turks, who snooes- 
sively supplanted each other. At length, in 1603, TshTnael Shah, the founder of 
the Sooffee dynasty, restored order to tiie oonntry. This dynasty lasted from 
1503 to 1786 ; when l^nuu Koutt Khan^ an able warrior (who, by bold and 
sktlfnl daring, had raised himself from a Tery subordinate station to that of 
commander-in-chief), seized the opportanity, presented by the accession of an 
infant to the tiirone, to dq^oee him and seonre the throne fbr himself under the 
title of Nadir Shah in 1786. Kadir ruled with great Tigonr and ability ; he 
conquered and re-annexed to his dominions, Aj^hanistan and Beloochistan, took 
and plundered Delhi, the capital of the Mogul, and returned laden with 
immense booty. His reign, however, was out short by assassination in 17 
On the assassination of Na^ir Shah, a dvil war ensued ; at last, Mehemet Khan, 
in 1795, established his authority over most of the provinces, and at his death in 
1797 was suooeeded b7 1^ nephew, Fatteh Att Bhaii, the ancestor of the pro e o q^ 
sovereign. 



€%• a. — ^Turkey in Asia comprises those oovntries on the 
West of Asia which are so eminently associated with the events 
recorded in biblical and classical history. The Area of the whole 
is estimated at 660,000 sq. miles, and the pzob.P<)p* at 16,000,000, 

b, Turkey in Asia comprises the following oonntries : — 

4, Algeilra or Mesopotamia, Ink- 
Arabi or Babylonia. 

5, &riia with Palestine. 

6, &djas or West Arabia. 

The preceding axe divided Into 18 lyalets or Faahaliot, 78 Sonjaks, and 858 
Eazas. 



1. Asia Minor, witb the adjaoent 

isles. 
3. Turkish Amienia, 
8. Kurdistan. 



63. a, WhjwloaJm — Asia SUiior. — The Peninsula of Asia 
Diinor lies between the Black Sea on the Korth, the Archipelago on 
the West, and the Mediterranean on the South. The Area, in* 
eluding Cyprus, is 208,370 sq. miles ; prob. JPop, 10,700,000, 

b. The Cliief QviA are SinopS on the North ; Smyrna, Scala- 
Novo, and Adramyti on the West ; Makri and Adalia on the South. 

c. The CWef Xslaads near the coast are Mitylene (ane, 
Lesbos), Sdo, Sfunos, Kos, and Bhodes ; and Qyprus on the 8.11 

d. Snrfkioer &c — ^The Bnrfkee of the interior is an eleyated 
plateau, ran^^ng from 8,000 ft. to 4,000 ft. above sea-lerel, and 
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skirted on the North and South by two ranges of Moantaliis 
running nearly parallel. The Southern range is that of Taurtis, of 
which the highest peak, Aigis-Dagh (anc. Jrgaeui), rises to 
13,000 ft. ; the Northern range has several names ; the chief peaks 
Bxe Mount Olywpua (9,000 ft.) and Ida (5,000 ft.), The Coasts are 
l)old, and on the West are much indented. — ^The chief BiTers are 
the Halys (now Kizil-Irmak) and Sangariua (now Sakaria) ; both of 
these flow into the Bhick Sea ; on the West, Hermus (now Kodus) 
and Meander (now Hendere). — ^There are several XAkeSf some 
fresh water, olJiers salt; the principal is Tuz-Gk>l, a great salt 
lake 3,000 ft. above the sea. 

e, Tbe Ollmate on the central plateau is hot in Summer and 
veiy cold in Winter, but healthy. On the North and West coasts it 
is milder ; but the West coast is subject to frequent earthquakes. — 
Tbo BoU on the coasts is only moderate, but in the interior and in 
the valleys is veiy fertile. 

The Minerals oompriae alnm, nifoe, and rocksalt in abundance, and also lead, 
imn, copper, coal, and some silver. 

/. Volitleal BiTlslons.— The modem JHvMom eomprlae tlx Byalets or 

Paahalics, nameljr:— (The Pop. of Towns in thouaandij 

PcuftoHea. CMtfTowiu. PaahaJiet, CkU/Tomu, 

8. Treblzond Trebisond^) 

4, Kanmaala i^^^rS^J^ <**^» ^Katettlyeli 



rKnteyah (60), 

t. Anatolia < ■** ^^^* ^™"* t^0>» 
1. Aauoua -J Angora (50;, Scatftrl 

i (flO) 
S. Roam or SItm Biyaa (ao), Tokat (86) 



S. Adana Adana ao). Tarsal (10> 

6.Marasb Sfarasli 



g, Tbe following were the mtdenit Dtylslons 



9.TntheW. MyBla.L7dla,0arIa 

Z. In the 8, Lyeia, PamphyUa, Ollleia 



iPhrygIa, Pisldia, Ly- 
caonla, Galatla, Cap- 
padocla 



XBdiistrial Pm«iilts«— A. A§rrloiiltiire.— Owing to the oppressiTe 
exactions of the goviemnient, and the want of secority both in the possession of 
property and the enjoyment of the frnits of labour, Agriooltnie is in a back- 
ward state. The chief ProducU are grains, lioe, millet, oliTes, cotton, sugar, 
in^ttgo, the ylne, and the finest fruits. The high pluns in the interior are 
oocnpted chiefly by Turkomans, a wandering and pastoral race, who breed large 
numbers of hones, sheep, and cattle. Near Ang&r'a the breed of goats yield a 
long silken hair or wool used in the manufacture of mohair shawls.— i. MEann- 
ftMtnres aie followed only in the large towns. They comprise leather, 
carpets, shawls, soap, cotton and woollen stufb, and domestic articles. The 
Exports are wool, raw sUk, gaU-nuts, goats' hair, raisins and other dried fruits, 
dye-woods, madder, sponge, Turkey carpets, leather, shawls, and a few other 
articles. The Inporis indnde European manufactures, as cotton, woollen, and 
silk fabrics, hardware, glass poro^ain, &o.— :/. The cAi^ PorU^vc^ Ebnyma, 
Treblxond, and Brusa ; there are many small ports along the coasts. 

Bootal Condltioii.>-A;. Tbe OoTemment of the Provinces is 
placed under Pashas, whose authority, though administered much 
more mildly than formerly, is frequently capricious and rapacious, 
extorting from the people as much as possible. — I, Tbe Xeliffloii 
of the Turks is Mahometan ; that of the Greeks and Armenians is 
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of tho Greek Chupch.— w. The Language of the roioority of th#« 

population is Turkish. The Greeks and Armenians speak their 

own langufiges. 

«. Peoplea— The population la composed of Turhg^ Greeks^ Armenian*^ 
TurkomoMf Koords, Jews, and others. The nomadic tribee of Turkomans and 
lEooxds are employed partly in pastoral, and, thongh frequently checked, partly 
in marauding pursuits, plundering caravans when thqr are sufficiently strong. 

o. Wotewoitliy lH^cemt—Kutayah (me. Ootyeman), pop. fiO, Is the mUiUiry 
eapiial *>t ^luuolia, and the residence of the Paaha. 

BmymSL is by far the largest seaport on the Lerant, and the most important 
flomroercial town. It is a place of great antiqnttr, and the seat of one of the seyen 
churches atldreroed by St. John in the Uevelatlons, pop. lao. (The six other places 
named by St. John are— 1. PergAmo* (now Bergama) on the Caicus, much decayed ; 
3. Thyatlra now Ak-Hissar), a small town ; 8. PhUadt^hin (now AisrShehr), 83 m. E. 
of Smyrna, with some trade, pop. 15 ; 4. Sardia (no^ Sart), once the capital of ancient 
Lydia, now a mere village ; S. LaodielA (now Eskt-Hissar) ts In ruins ; 6. EphiwB, 
anciently the capital of Ionia, near the mouth of the Csyster, 40 m. B. of Bmynu^ now 
in ruitas. 

BruMa (anr, Pnuo, the capital of Bithynia), still alarge town, pop. 70. AngHira (ane. 
Jbieyra) the depdt for the wool of the Angora goat, pop. 60. Snitori, on the Bosphoms* 
oppodite to Ck>n8tantinople, pop. 60. Itntik (auc. meaea\ celebrated for a council held 
here in a.I>. S25, when the NiceM Creed was framed. Sivae (anc BAasUX with manu- 
factures of silk, calico, ftc, pop. SO. 7oJtot, vith dye works, and manufactures of 
Silk and calico, pop. 35. 

Trebizond (anc. Trapizus\ a port on the Black Sea, And an Important mart. At this 
place, the 10,000 Greeks under Xenoph on reached the sea in their memorable retreat 
from Persia: From 1308 to the subversion of the Eastern Empire, Trebizond was 
the capital of an independent kingdom. 

Koniyeh (anc. Iconium), pop. 50, was the capital of the Seljukian Turks from 1075 to 
1204. KaUariyeh. (anc. Caeearaea MazOka), pop. 80, at the foot of Mount Argaeas, a 
place of much trade. Tar«H«, p<ip. 10, on the (^dnus, a place of some trade, birthplace 
of St. Paul. Oyvrue, an important island, area 4,500 sq. m., pop. 110,000, two-thirds of 
whom are Greeks, capital Nicosia. Wine forms an important article of exporL 

Rhode$t a celebrated island, area 420 sq. m., pop. 30,000, ciM;>ital lOiodee, near which was 
the famous Oolossus, one of the seven wonders of the world. The island was once a 
republic, then fell to the Romans, next to the Greek Empire, next to the Genoese, 
then to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem from 1308 to 1623, when it was con- 
quered by the Turks, the present possessors. 

p. Blstory. — Asia Minor was early colonised either from Phoenicia or the 
ndghbouiing countries. Of the early inhabitants, the Trojant and Lydians were 
the most celebrated. Many colonies from Gfreece were settled here about 1000 b.c. 
These* colonists were at first free, but from internal dissensions fell under the 
power first of the Kings of Lydia, then of Persia, next of Alexander's successors, 
and afterwards of the Bomans. — On the division of the Roman power, tho 
country became part of the Eastern Empire, and continued so till it was 
conquered by the Saracens. Afterwards, it was seized by the Orusaders ; and, 
finally, by the Turks, the present occupiers. It was the birthplace of Homer, ' 
Besiod, Thal&a, Pytiiag'dras, fferoddtus, and other distinguished men among thn 
ancients.— Asia Mnor was also the scene of St. PauVe missionary labours, and 
the seat of the seven churches mentioned in the Bevelations. 
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6fta a. Sxtent. — Armenia belongs partly to Turkey and 
partly to Eussia and Persia. The Area of Turkish Armenia is 
about 90,000 sq. miles; the probable Pop. is 1,000,000.-6. The 
Aurfaoe is mostly a high table land, intersected with mountain 
ranges, and watered by the Kur, Aras, Choruk, and the heads of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Mount Ararat lies in Bussian Armenia. — 
The chief &ake is Van (area, 1,200 sq. miles). 

, e. The Climate in the higher districts is extremely cold in "Winter, whUe iu 
Summer, the valleys are scorched with heat. — The Soil is yarious ; in many ' 
parts it is yery fertile, with excellent pasturage. The Minerals are copper, lead , 
ajam, &c. 
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d. The jELcrlenltural Prodnote are -wheat, rice, cotton, tobaioto, grapes, 
and other miits. — ^ManulkOtures are unimportant, but the Armenians 
proper are proverbially attached to Commerce^ and a large portion of foreign 
and internal trade, both of this and the neighbonrlng countries, is in the hands 
of Aimenian merchants. 



e. Armenia is divided into four Pastaalics, namely : — 

PiuhaUct, Chi$f TowM, 

Van Van 

Bayazld Bayazld 



Paiikaliu. CMtf Tovans, 

Bnseroum Erzeroum 

Kars Kars 



/. The Sellfflon of the Armenians differs little from that of the 
Greek Church, but it is under the government of their own Patri- 
arch.— The Armenian Language largely partakes of the Turkish and 
Persian, but is considered harsh. 

g. People- — Besides the Armenians proper, who are principally occupied in 
trade or agxicolture, there are many Turks, Persians, and wandering Turkomans 
and Koords. The Armenians proper are represented as exceedingly industrious, 
and far more honourable in their dealings than the Q-reeks. 

A. XfOteworUiy Plaees* — Brzenmm, the capital of Tarkfsh Armenia, on an 
elevated plain, a great mart, and an important military post, pop. 60. Kars, a strong 
town on theRusBtan frontier, nobly but unsuccessfnlly defended In the Crimean war 
.by tbe Turks under Sir F. Williams, pop. li. Van^ a fortified town on Lake Van with an 
■active trade^ pop. 15. Bayazid, capital of a small pashallc, S.W. of Mount Ararat, 
pop. 5. 

i, MlMtorym— Armenia was long governed by its own kings, who were 
sometimes independent, at other times tributary to the Persians or Romans. 
Armenia was overrun by the Mongols in 1286, and by the Turks in 1516, when 
it became a part of the Turkish Bmpire. The people early sought an asylum in 
other countries from the oppression which they sufEered at home. The inhabi- 
tants of that portion of Armenia which has been conquered by Bussia enjoy 
personal safety, while their property is exempt from the rapadons exactions of 
the Turkish Pashas. 

XOOBBZSTAir, ancient ASSTUA. 

68. a, Bxtent. — ^Soordtstaiiy or * Land of the Koords,' forms 
part of ancient Assyria, Ancient Assyria was bounded N. by 
Armenia, E. by Media, W. by Mesopotamia, and S. by Babylonia. 
Modem Koordistan lies to the S. of Armenia, and belongs partly to 
Turkey and partly to Persia. The Area of Turkish Koordistan is 
about 52,000 sq. miles ; probable Po^. 1,000,000. — b. The Surfiace 
is mountainous, particularly on the North. The chief Rivers are 
the G-reat and Little Zab, affluents of the Tigris. 

e. Koordistan comprises the following Pashallcs i— 

PashaHct. Chief Towne. I PaahcOiet. CkUf Towns. 

Moosh Uoosh (6) Koordistan Bltlis (12), Amadiyah 

Diarbeklr DlarbekirOO) | Mosul Mosul (40) 

d. Tbe Climate is severe in Winter, and frequently Intensely hot in 
Summer.— The chief Agrrlcultural Products are wheat, barley, Indian 
com, tobacco, cotton, figs, olives, and grapes. The chief occupation of the 
people consists in rearing sheep, cattle, and horses, which are numerous.-~r 
nSanuiklctares are trifling. Commerce is carried on by means of caravans. 
The Exports comprise fruits, tobacco, gall-nuts, rice, coffee, sheep, &c The 
Imports are velvets, brocades, and European goods. 

«. Tlie People.— The majority of the people are Koords^ the rest are 
Armenians, Turks, ii.o. Most of the Koords are nominally Mahometans ; a few 
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are Neatoriui Ohristians. If any of the Koorde follow a migratory lite, blendixiir 
pastnrage with robbery. — ^The Koords were known to the andenta aa the 
CardudU. In 1687, the Turks wrested the conntoy from the Pendans. 

/. Votewortby Places.— Btt/in, alwut « miles fmm Van , and almnt 5,000 ft. 
above sea-level, bas nianafactures of cottons, flre-arms, Ac, pop. IS. Diarbekir (apr. 
Amida), on the Tigris, thongh reduced, is still an Important commercial town, pop.aOL 
Mosul, on the middle Tigris, bns manufactures of mwdtHB, whence we have the term 
(ntogfMne) IjecaUse they were first made there, pop. 40. Near Mosul, on the opposite 
side of the river, is the site of anc. Nineveh. Srltil (anc. Arbila), famous for the great 
battle fought here between Alexander an<t Darius, b.0. SSL 



(OVOTAMXA or A&CUBKOUL maA 

66. a, MMtentm — ^Mesopotanila (now Algeeira or the Island) 
lies S. of Armenia (and, as the name implies, between two rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates), and formerly extended as far South 
as to the fortification called the Median Wall, which sepa- 
rated it from Babylonia. — Anoient Babylonia (now Irak- 
Arabi) lay South of Mesopotamia, and extended to the Persian 
Gulf. The probable Area of the two districts is 100,000 sq. miles ; 
Pop, 1,500,000. This large country is divided into two Ftwhalics — 

1. Bagdad, chief town Bagdad (65), Bas'sorah, pop. 60; and 

2. Or/ah, chief town OrfUi. 

h. Snrfaee. — ^The country North of the city of Bagdad is aa 
elevated plain ; the South consists of a series of levels descending 
towards the Persian Gulf. — Tbe Blwem are the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and the Shat-el-Arab, formed by the junction of the 
two. 

e. VhB Climate in Summer is very hot, and subject at times to the sultry 
Simoom wind so frequently fatal to strangers. — ^Tbe Boil on the North is a 
sandy desert, except on the banks of the rivers. — The plains of the Soath, once 
celebrated for their fertility, are now, in consequence of the insecurity of life and 
property, rendered a mere waste, or covered with impenetrable brushwood, 
wherever the land, however, is at all cultivated, there is abondanoe both of 
wheat, barley, maize, and other grains, and also of rice, cotton, tobacco, and the 
finest fruits. Domestic Animalt, as sheep, oxen, goats, and camels, are common. 
Among Wild Animals are lions, panthers, hysenas, &c. 

d. Tbe People consist of several races— Turks and Armenians, who mostly 
reside in the towns; Koords, Turkomans, and Arabs, who generally lead a 
wandering and pastoral life. Many of the Arab and Ko<ml Sfieiis pay little 
all^ianoe to the Turkish authorities beyond the immediate precincts of the 
towns, and an frequently at war with each other. 

/. Votewortlljr Plaeee.— These regions abound with looalltles mentioned 
In Scripture and ancient Historjr. Orfah (anc. Bdessa) Is probablj ' Ur of the Chaldees,* 
Sen. XV. 7, and tbe blrthplare of Abraham. Horran (anc Cfkarrae), a little South of 
Orfah, Is probably Charran, from which Abrabsm departed for the land of Oinun. 
Acts vii. 4, and where his father Tenih died. In Al-Oettra on tbe North is JViHWii. 

gnc. JTiaiMs). long a frontier city of the Roman Empire, till It was ceded to Bapo, 
ing of Persia, in a.d. 363 ; it is now a decayed town. South of Nlrtbln, on the Bu- 
phrates, is JTsrfeMyeA, the CkarehemUh at the Hebrews, and the OineHum of the 
Romans. Further South on the Tigris is Bagdad. long tbe capital of the Saraoenin 
Callphs.and which, thongh much reduced. Is still an Important town and the capital of 
the Pasnalio. About 10 m. 8. of Bagdad, on the West bank of the Tigris, is the site of 
SeleuciOt founded by Seleurus NIrator, and, on the opposite bank. Is that of Cteai- 
phoHt once the capital of the Parthians. At HiUah, on the Buphrates, are the ruins 
of ancient Babylon. On the Shat-el-Arab, about ao miles from tbe Persian tiulf. 
Stands Bassorab, a town of great commerdal importance, pop. 60i 
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67. a. ^lijsteaL — ■stent. — Syria is a large country, hating 
tiie Mediterranean on the West, and the Fashalic of Bagdad on the 
East. Its Area, including Palestine, is estimated at 146,000 sq. 
miles ; the Pdp, about 2,800,000 ; Caps. Bamaaeiiaf Aleppo. 

b. The Bnrfkioe comprises a narrow maritime plain on the West, 
skirted on the East bj two mountain ranges, nearly parallel to the 
Mediterranean, and which terminate in a highland district on the 
South. To the East of these ranges is an extensive table-land 
stretching to the Euphrates, and crossed by various ridges of hills, 
which enclose numerous fertile valleys. The range near the coast is 
the Scripture Lebanon (or the Latin Libanwi) ; the one more inland 
is JnH'Lebanon (or AsUi-Libanw), the South extremity of which is 
Mow/U Eermon (now J^fel-esh-Sheik, * the mount of the old man '), 
rising 10,000 fL above sea-level. The parallel chains of Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon enclose the valley called Coele-S jrla or Hollow 
Syria. — ^^e chief Blvere are the Orontes and Euphrates. 

e. The OUniate is yailonB. The Smnmer heat of the coast and of the 
plaina is fxeqnently ezcesaiTe, bnt temperate in the hilly districts. Barth- 
qoakes also are not uncommon, while the hot wind, called Samiel, similar to the 
Simoom of the Desert, frequently sweeps over the country with deBtructive 
effect.— nie Boll of the yaUeya is remarkably fertile, and also of the table- 
lands, wherever inigation is practised ; even the Desert yields herbage after 
zatn. 

d. XodustrtAl ynrsnite.— The chief Produelt of the oormtiy are siUr, 
wheat, barley, oVtve oil, tobacco, sesamum, sugar, cotton, the vine, figs, dates, 
and the finest fruits. Sponge is obtained on the coasts. Numerous sheep and 
cattle are reared.— MannfttCtoree» though diminished, are still carried on in 
Damascus, Alexipo, uid other places. They comprise silk, cotton, and woollen 
goods, shawls, leather, glass, and a few other articles. Commerce is limited 
from the vrant of good roads.— The chief I\trti are LataUa, Tripoli, Beyrouth 
Sisariah, and Jaffa. 

«• Volitteal DlTietone.— Syria comprises four Fashallos, namely :— 



PaehaUee. OMef TVMras. 

Acre Acre* Beyrouu 

TripoU TripoU, Latakia. 



PoskaUet. (MifTowM, 

^y^ppo /Aleppo* Anl;^, Scande- 

Bunaseos .IHnwaeeitftHamah, Horns. 

/. The People are composed of varlons races liTlng generally in hostility 
to each other. The ifoAometaiM, who are the most nnmeiKfos, belong to the 
oppoaite sects of Snn-nltes and Shi-ites ; the Maronitett a Christian people, now 
in oommnnlon with Borne, Uye on the Lebanon range. Near to them live the 
Ikiue*^ their hereditary foes, partly Mahometans, a savage and warlike race of 
Arabian descent. Bendes these are the Mttu/oUu^ who are Mahometans of the 
Shiah sect ; Yetideei, who are idolaters, with Jews, Eoords, and others. 

If. STotewoitliyVlacee*— Aleppo, formerly one of tbe largest cities in 
the Bast, suffered severely from an earthquake In 1832. It i« still an Imporuuit plare, 
with manufactures «f embroidered silks, oottons, and other gooda, po|). loa Antakta 
(the ane. AaHoeft), on the Orontes, buUt by Belencns Nleator, who made it the capital 
of Syria, Is famed as tbe plaee where the disdples of Ohrlst were first called Christians, 
CAetszl.M),pop.ia Aeamlerooa Is a seaport as miles K. of Antioch. DailUUieiia« 
the capital of Syria, on a fertile plain, la one of the most ancient cities in the world, 
«KisttBg In tbe daya of Abraham, and still a most important city, famed for its 
manufaetores of sabrea, knives, silk, and cotton goods, and the stuffs called Damaak»t 
wlikit wore first made here, pop. lao. Hamah (the Hamath of Scripture), m tb« 

c3 
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Orontes, pop. 80, and Som» (ane. BmUa\ pop. 80, onre famons for Ita temple of 
Che Sun ; both these are tUll ImporUnt town*. BefrmU (anr. DerytuB), la the port 
of Damascus. Near Beyront Is Saida, 1 miles from the anc. Sidan^ famous In 
andeac history; and at a short distance la Soor, the rcmiiaDt of ancient Tipnu, 
so relehrated for Its dye, its commerce, and its wealth. Aen (the Aeeho or 
Ptolemaia of Scripture), Is a strong fortress, regarded as the key of Palestine, 
taken by the Crusaders 1191, by the Mamelukes In 1301, by Ibrahim Pasha In 
18.13. and by the Anglo-Austrian fleet in I84a Napoleon I. failed in his attempt 
C4I take it in 1799. In Ooele-Syria is Baaibee (anc. Heliopolia), tlie cicy of the Sun, 
now a -mere Tillage. In the Desert, on nn oasis, are the ruins of Palmyra or Tadmar. 
built- by Solomon (3 Chnm. viii. 4), and afterwards the riipiul of Zenobia, widow of 
Oden&tus, and the famous Queen of the Bast ; it la now the abode of a few Arabs. 

h. Kistory. — Syria in early times contained sereral independent princi- 
palities, of which the chief were those of Tjrrey Sidon* Samaaciui, and 

Bamatlla — ^David, King of Israel, snbjected the whole of Syria to his power ; 
but, in S(^omon'8 reign, it became independent, and was afterwards frequently 
at war with Israel. In 687 B.C. it was conquered by Cyrus and annexed to the 
Persian empire, of which it continaed to form a part till overran by Alexander 
in :{33 B.C. At his death, it was erected into a kingdom by Selencus, one Of 
Alexander's generals, and transmitted to his descendants, called the Seleii* 
Oldae. Antidchns AsiatXcos, the last of the Seleaddas, having been conqnered 
and dethroned by the Romans, his kingdom was made a Roman province in 
63 B.C. On the decline of the Roman power, it suooesaively submitted to the 
Parthians in 162 A.D. ; to the Persians in 256 a.d. ; to the Saracens in 638 a.d. ; 
to the Crusaders in 1096 a.d. ; and lastly to the Turks under Selim in 1817. In 
1832, it was overrun by Mehemet All, the Pasha of Egypt ; but on the inter- 
ference of England, Russia, and France, it was restored to the Turks in 1840. 
In 1860, the Druses made a dreadful maasaore of many thousand Christians ; 
above 4,000 are said to have been murdered in Damascus alone. The Druses, 
however, were subdued by Fuad Pasha in 1861, when snmmazy punishment was 
inflicted on the principal instigaton of these murders. 



KeMon ax.— va&bst: 

68. Bstent. — Valestine, or the HclyLand^ occupies the South- 
West of Syria, and is bounded on the S. by Arabia Petraea, and on 
the West by the Mediterranean Sea and Fhilistia. It was ori- 
ginally inhabited by the descendants of Canaan, the grandson of 
Noah, and hence called the Land of Canaan ; it was called Palestine 
ftx)m the PhUistineSt who occupied the South-Western coasts ; and 
Judaea from Judah, the chief tribe of the Israelites. It was also 
called the Land of Promise, the J7o2y Land ; the I^nd of Israel. 
Its length was about 160 miles, and breadth yarying from 20 to 
90 miles ; the Area was about 11,000 sq. miles. — Modem Pidestine 
is included partly in the Fashalic of DamascuSy and partly in that of 
Acre. 

69. a. — Andent Valestiiie was differently divided at different 
periods. When Joshua took possession of it, he divided it among 
the twelve tribes of Israel — ^Reuben, Simeon, Judah, Issachar, 
Zebulun, Manasseh, Ephraim, Benjamin, Bad, Naphthali, G-ad, and 
Asher« — ^In the days of Saul, David, and Solomon, all the tribes 
formed one kingdom. — ^Afterwards, it Was divided into the two 
kingdoms of Xattali and XSrael | and lastly, by the Bomans, into 
four Provinces; namely, 1. Judaea Proper i 2. Samaria; S.Gcdl* 
lee I 4' Veraea, or the country beyond Jordan. This last was 
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subdivided into smaller districts, namely, Ituraea, Gaidonitis, 
Auranitis, and Trackonitis, 

b.-^l. Judaea Proper contained tbe districts originally assigned 
to the tribes of Simeon^ Juddht Ban, and Benjamin, and the small 
maritime country of Philisiia, The following were the principal 
places : — 

Simeon — Beersheba. 

Judah — Hebron, Bethlobem, Carmel, Engedi, Laohish, Etham, 

Dan — Joppa, Lydda, Eznmaus, Bethboron, Ajalon, Aiimathaea. 

Benfamin—JemBBleUk, Jericbo^ Gibeon, Gilgal, Oibeab, Bethany, Beth- 
ph&ge, WiBpeh.— Jerusalem wa» bnilt on the two neighbouring Mllg of ISion and 
Jioriah, and was the capital not only of Benjamin but of Judaea. It waa also 
called Salem or city of peace ; and also, by the Greeks ffierMolyTna, and by the 
Bomans jElia CapitoRna, 

In Philistiat the five towns forming a Confederacy were Oata, now Ghuzzeh ; 
Ascahm, AzOtus (or Aahdod, now Esdnd) ; JEJtron and Oath, 

2. Samaria lay to the N. of Judaea, and contained the greater 
part of the tribe of Epkraim and half of Manasseh, The following 
were the chief places : — 

jE^pAratm— Samaria* Shechem, Salem, Antipfttris, Shiloh^ BetheL 
Mancuseh — Osesarea, the capital under the Bomans, Tirzah, Dothan. 

3. CkiUlee lay on the North of Bamaria, and was divided into 
Upper and Lower Gkililee. It contained the tribes of Issaekar^ 
Zehtdun, Nc^Athali, and Ashur* The following were the chief 
places: — 

Issaehar—Jezreel, Nainv Endor, Bethaiiean,. plain of Esdraelon* 
ZebtUun — ^Tiberias, Bethsaida, Ohorftzin, Oapes'b&um, Oana, Nuaafeth^ and 
Magdala. 
yaphOtaH—CseaaxiBak Fhilippi, Dan or Laish, Eadesh,. Bethshemlsb. 
A^ur—JSo towns. 

4. a, Peraea^ or the district East of the Jordan, contained the 
tribes of Reuben, Grad, and part of the half tribe of Manasseh, and 
extended from the Hieromax on the North to the Amon. on the 
South. The chief places were the fol^wing:— 

Reuben — Heshbon, Honnt Plsgah. 

6r'<uf— Ramoth-Gilead, Gllead; Rabbath-Ammm «r FhilBdelphfa. 
Mancuseh — G^rasa (the chief town of Decapolis), Jabesh-Gilead, Fiella, Ga-f 
d&ra. 

b. The country ct the Oadarenes lay on each bank of the Hieromax.. Iforth 
of the GadarSnes lay the districts of GauJhnUis and Iturata. East of these lay 
BcUanasa, Aunmitis, and TraehonUis, The above were included in the conntzy of 
Bashdn. 

e. The term Decapolis was applied to a oenfederatioii of ten Cities formed to 
oppose the policy of the AsmonSan Princes; These probably included the 
following, lying chiefly between the Jabbok and Hieromax.— OerAsVy the prin- 
cipal town, Oaddroy Bethshean or StythopiMs, Bippos, Mum, PeOa, FkOadelphiai 
Cemaiha, and Capitolias, 

4* South of Fenea lay the conntrEaa of Moeiib and JAdftm.— JjumoNi or Mdom 
lay South of Judsea and formed the North part of Awtbia. 
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XieMOB 2a« — Valestliie continued. 

70. a. SnrftMe. — The Surface of the country risea by snc- 
cessiye terraces, from a bold and lofty shore to an interior consist- 
ing of hills and valleys. — ^The chief Monnf Ib« on the North axe 
Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and Hermon (10,000 ft.). — ^In Galilee are 
Carmel, Tabor, and Gilboa. — In Samaria are Ebal and Genzim 
(2,500 ft.). — ^In Judaa are Zion and Moriah, on which Jemsalem 
was built. — ^In Peraa are GKlead and the mountains of Abarim, the 
most remarkable of which are Fisgah and Nebo, on which Moses 
died. — ^In Idumaa are Seir, and Sinai, and Horeb, peaks of the 
same mountain. — ^The chief Vallejrs or Vlalns are Eadradon (anc. 
Megiddo), 30 miles by 8 miles; Sharon^ famous for its roses ; and 
Haouran, on the East of Jordan. 

b. The chief Slven are the Jordan^ the most important, which 
rises at the foot of Anti-Lebanon, and &lls into the Dead Sea. 
The Hieromax (now Yarmouk) and Jabbok fall into the Jordan on 
the East bank. The Amon, forming the southern boundary of the 
tribe of Eeuben, falls into the Dead Sea, and so does the brook 
Ksdrim, The small streams, Leontea, Kishon, Sorek, and that called 
the Biver of or near Egypt, fall into the Mediterranean. — e. The 
abakes are the Waters of Merom (or Lake Samochonitis) ; Sea of 
Tiberias (or Sea of CralHee or Lake of Crennessaret) 663 ft below; 
sea-level, and 14 miles by 7 miles ; the Dead Sea (or Lake of Sodom 
or Laous Asphallitee, from the quantities of bitumen found near it) 
is 46 miles by 10 miles, and 1,300 ft. below sea-level; the saltness 
of its waters prevents fish from existing in it. 

d. The OUmate varies aooorcling to the elevation. In the simken valleys 
the air in. Summer is oppressiTe ; on 'the plains along the Mediterranean it is 
warm but modified by sea-breezes. On the elevated table-land, on which the 
balk of the population has always resided, the climate is temperate, healthy, 
and pretty equable. From April to the middle of October the weather during 
the day is fine, almoet withtnt a doud ; while in the nights heavy dews fall. The 
early and the latter raini oocur in Spring and Autumn. Violent thunder-storms 
occur in Winter. The mean TempercUure of the year at Jerusalem is WP Fahr. ; 
the highest in Aug. is 92° Fahr. — e. The Soil* though stony in many places, is 
in the valleys anuuingly fertile, producing, wherever cultivated, not oxl^ wheat, 
barley and other oereuis in abundance, but the finest fruits, the vine, fig, pome> 
granate, date, almond, &c., along with the palm, olive, mulberry, cotton, dto. 

/. The Oowenunent of the Pashas is, as usual, capricious and 
expressive. — Li Sellfflon« the, Turks and Arabs are Mahometans ; 
the rest of the population are either Jews or Christians. 

g. SistO^-— The Histoiy of Palestine is familiar to eveiy reader of the 
Scriptures, under Solomon, it became a lidb. and powerful kmgdom ; subee* 
quently, af^ various vicissitudes, it became tributary to the Bomam, At the 
advent of the ]f easiah, it was divided into four Frovinceft— /tMtea, Samaria, GaliUef 
and PeroM, to which may be added Idumaa, Afterwards, Jerusalem was 
destroyed by ^tus, the Boman Qeneral, and the Jews were dispersed. In more 
modem times, Palestine beoame the seat of a violent stn^le between the 
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CSrosadera and the Saracens, and finally in 1516, it was taken by the Turks, the 
pxeeoit possessors.— The Protestant Bishopric of Jerusalem was erected in 1841, 
under the piotection of Great Britain and Prussia. 

71. — a. Bl-Be4Jasv the * Land of Pilgrimage/ is a district of 
Arabtay having the Bed Sea on the West, Yemen on the South, 
and the Necked on the East. It is almost eveiywhere a sandy, 
stony, and nnprodnctive district ; but interesting to Mahometans, as 
comprising the sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. — ^The Hedjaz,^ 
nominally belonging to Turkey, is attached to the hereditary 
Pashalic of Egypt. 

b. If oteivortliy Vlae6S>~Jfeeea is considered by MabomeUns the most 
holy city, being the olrthplaoe of Mahomet, and its great temple containing the 
taered inctontm, called Kaabah or reputed ' house of the prophet,* in which Is the 
ItlaclirsUme (said by the Mahometans to have been brought there by the angnel 
Oabriel), and which all the pilgrims kiss, i>op. 45. Jiddaht about 70 m. distant. Is the 
port of Mecca, pop. 9>. Medina ranks as -the second holy city, as It contauiB the 
tombs of Mahomet, Abnbekr, and Omar, pop. 2a Yennbo Is Its port. 

e. Slstory.— In 18M, the Wahabeet^ a sect of Mahometan fanatics, wrested 
for a time this disMct from Turkish dominion ; but, in 1818, Mehemet All 
defleatedthem and restored the country to Turkish rule. Since that time, it haa 
been placed under the Pashalic of Egypt. 
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72. — ^Plijsleal.— a. Sztent.— Arabia is bounded on the 
N. by Turkey in Asia ; E. by the Gulfs of Persia and Oman ; and 
W. by the Bed Sea and Isthmus of Suez. Length, 1,600 miles ; 
ayerage breadth, 800 miles; Area, including the Hedjaz, 1,130,000 
sq. miles ; prob. Pop. 12,000,000 ; chief Towns, Mecca, Medina, 
Sana, Muscat. — h. The Onlfii are Suez, Akaba, Aden, Oman, and 
the Persian Gulf. — ^The Straits are Babel-Mandeb and Ormuz. — 
Cape* Bas-el-Had. 

c. SnrfiAee. — A narrow belt of low, flat-, sandy ground, called 
the Tehama, stretches entirely round all the coasts, yarying in 
breadth from 1 to 15 miles. To this succeeds a range of mountains 
extending from Lebanon to Yemen in the S-W., and proceeding 
thence to Oman in the SJEL The high plain of Oman is intersected 
by various mountain ranges, which inclose numerous interrening 
valleys. The interior of the country consists of mountainous re- 
gions and elevated plateaux, well cultivated and well watered by 
periodical rains. — ^A large Desert lies on the North, called the 
Syrian Desert, the soil of which is sandy or gravelly, with several 
fertile patches. Another, called the Desert of Arabia, lies on the 
South, having Hadramaut on the S. and Oman on the East. — The 
chief Hffonntalns of the Sinai group are Um'Shawmer ([9,300 ft) ; 
Jebd-Katerin (8,700 ft.); Jebd-Mousa (the reputed IJinai); and 
Jebd-Serhal (6,700 ft.). In Arabia, there are no Bivers of im- 
portance. — Several Lakes are supposed to exist in the interior. 
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d. Climate*— The Climate ie Tery dry, and similar to iiiat of North Africa, 
hafing its Boooeeeloii of dry and rainy seasons. In Oman, the rainy seas o n be* 
gias in November, and lasts to the middle of February ; in the Northern Deserts, 
it continues only during January and February ; but in the mountainous districts 
of Yemen and in other places, It begins about the middle of June and lasts to the 
end of Sei^jnber. — ^The Temperature differs according to the elevation and nature 
of the soil. The heat on the plains is frequently exoessiTe, but temperate in the 
mountainous districts of Yemen, Hadnunaut, &c. ; but the Winter in those 
districts is g«ierally severe. At J/bo^, the thermometer in Summer is fre- 
quently 100° Fahr., whUe at Scma among the mountains it rarely exceeds W*. — 
During the hot months, the Simoom or Samiel (the hot wind blowing from the 
Deserts towards the coasts) is most to be dreaded. It is said, however, that the 
point of the heavens from which the Simoom is approaching is always marked 
by a peculiar colouring easily distinguishable by an Arab eye, and is also preceded 
by a sulphuroui odour. Thus forewarned, the Arab throws himself on the 
ground, or hides himself in the deft of a rock ; and the beasts lay down their 
heads till the wind has passed, as the blast has been found to have little power 
near the earth. In allusion to this, the inspired writer expresses himseU in 
Proverbs xxvii. 12 : * The prudent (knowing) man foreseeth the evil (the coming 
blast), and hideth himself ; but the simple (ignorant or negligent) pass on, and 
are pimished.' 

e. BoUf &C.— On the sea coasts of the T^ama^ and in sandy distriofcs, the 
soil ixroduces only plants suitable for the camel, and those only after rain. But 
wherever the soil is watered by rivulets or subject to occasional inundations, it 
is amaslngly fertile.— J/ttt«ra{ products comprise lead, iron, sulphur, alabaster, 
basalt, silver, with emeralds, onyx, &c. 

Industrial Puraaits«—/.AffrleQltore.&c.—il9HeifttKre is followed 
oxUy by the settled popcdation of the towns ; the fiedwin or real Arab attends 
only to pasturage. The Agricultural ProducU are maize, wheat, barley, dhurra 
(a coarse kind of millet), indigo, tobacco, the finest coffee, cotton, sugar, spices, 
dates, azul numerous other fruits, with bafans, acacia, various resins, gums, 
drugs, and some valuable woods. — Domestic Animals comprise oxen, sheep, goats, 
a fine breed of horses (to the genealogy of which great attentimi is paid), a 
powerful race of asses, and the camel, which last is the chief beast of burden. — 
The Wild Animals comprise the bear, fox, woU, hyaena, with many serpents and 
locusts. — g. The Mannftustlirefl are only domestic, consisting of hair tent 
covers, bags, coarse linen and woollen fabrics, sandals, slippers, sashes, knives, 
turbans, and earthenware. Many of the manufactured goods are imported. — 
The Cfommeree of Arabia has always been oonstderable ; large quantities of 
merchandise being brought by caravans and by eea from the surrounding 
oountries. — ^The chief I\>rts are Jfoeha and LoMa^ which are also centres of the 
coffee trade. Jfuseat is a port of great importance for the trade with India and 
the Persian Oulf. Aden and Jiddah are also important ports. — The Exports 
comprise coffee, aloes, gums, myrrh, perfumes, drugs, &c. — ^The Imports are 
manufactured goods. — ^The pearl oyster is found in the Persian Gulf near the 
Bahrein Islands. 

A. PoUtleal ]>ivlflloiUia~-As Arabia has never been under one sovereign, 
the divisions are not fixed as in other countries, but are variable acoordlng to the 
ascendancy of particular tribes. 

1. The Ancient received Divisions were— 

1. AroMa Petraea, or tbe Stony, on the N.W. 
S. Arabia DesertOt or the Desert, In the Interior. 
8. ArcMa FeUXf or the Blessed, on the &W.and SJB. 

I.' The Modem Divisions are seven, namely ^— 

Divleions. Towns, 

1. Sinai district Tor, Akaba 
S. El-Hedjas Mecca, Medina 

S. Yemen i Sana. Mocha, Aden. 

•. xou<«<> -^ Lohela 

Obseroatioms on the Modem Divisions.— Th» Sinai and HedJm districts belong CO 
Turkey. From Mount Binai^ the Law was promulgated to the assembled tribes of 
Israel, and the adjacent wilderness Is the scene of their 40 years' wanderings. The 
Hedfaz has already been described in (Art. 71). 

irem^n on the 8.W. forms a portion of ancient Arabia Felix. . Tbe Area is about 
68,000 sq. miles ; the Soil is fertile ; the chief is styled the Jman of Yemen. The 



Divisions. 


Tirnns, 


4. Eadramant 




6. Oman 


Muscat 


6. Lachsa 




7. Nedjed 


Bladh 
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principal towns are Sana, the cap. ; pop. 00. Itg Ports are Moehat pop. 7, and Eodeida. 
The Port of Aden^ on the South, belongs lu England. 

Hadramault another portion of Arabia Felix, occupies the South, expending from 
Yemen to Oman, and is possessed by several independent chiefs. 

OmaJlf on the South-Bast, forms a powerful and extensive State, under the 
SuUan of MiueaL The Area is about 170,000 sq. miles ; prob. Pop. S,fiOO,000. The 
Sultan has an army of 24/X)0 men and a strong navy. He rules not only this country, 
but JteHtidOt the lale 0/ Socotra, and several districts on the East of Africa. The chief 
town is Muaeatt a great emporium of trade, pop. 60. 

Nedjed, or ' the High Land,' occupying a central region, is under the dominion of 
the Wahabbks, so named from Abdrel-Wahab, a Mahometan fanatic who arose about 
1750, and grad;ial]y acquired extensive influence. The chief town is Biadh, pop. 90. 
Laclua Is a district governed by several chiefs. 

. Wesson 24k. — 73. Social Condition.— a. OoTemment. — The 

settled parts of Arabia belong to many independent chiefs, all more 
or less despotic. Each tribe of the Bedwins or Bedouins confines 
itself, within its own limits, and acknowledges no soyereigntj except* 
that of its own hereditary Chief or Sheik, The form of government 
is strictly patriarchal, and the manner of living is that of the pas- 
toral ages recorded in the Bible. 

The Income of each SheiJb is derived from his own flocks and herds, from 
<:ertain rents for lands which he lete off, from monopolies on certain articles, 
from tribute collected from dependent towna or villages^ and from the caravans 
crossing his district. — ^When several tribes are united imder one sovCTeign chief, 
the union is not permanent, as with most nations, but continues no longer than, 
the chief is popular. 

b. SellflTton. — The Beligion of Arabia is that which was foonded 
here by Mahomet in a.d. 622, and which, from him, is called 
Mdhometanism or Mamism (a term said to mean Salvation, or 
submission to the will of God, and the acknowledgment of Mahumet 
as his prophet). This system displaced the previously prevailing 
forms of religious worship, namely, Sabaism, Magianism, and 
Judaism, 

1. Sabaiim (from taba, lord, whence iSMa-0<ft, an amqr, the hott of heaven), is 
that system which has for its objects of worship the sun, moon, and other 
heavenly bodies, in addition to the aclcnowtodgment of a Supreme Being ; hence, 
the gods worshipped were numerous. The Jewish jnrophets uttered many in- 
vectives against this form of Idolatry. — 3. Magianitm was the system taught by 
the priests of Media and Persia, and reformed by Zoroatter. It regarded the 
wor^iip of images as abominable, and maintained that though there was one 
Supreme Gk>d, yet there were under him two opposing principles or angels which 
governed the world ; one the angel of Light or Qood, represented by Fxre ; the 
other the angel of Evil represented by Darkness, In all their temples, the 
Magians had fire continually burning upon their altars. — 8. After the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus in A.o. 70, many Jews fled to Arabia and settled 
there ; subsequently, also, many Christians made it their abode, to avoid the 
persecutions then raging ; so that about the middle of the sixth century, the, 
population was divided £ato Sabians, Magians, Jews, and GhiistianB. 

4. Such was the state of Beligioi;! in Arabia at the birth of Mahomet (or 
Mohamimed) in a.d. 671. Mahomet, bom of one of the noblest tribes of the Isb- 
maeUtish Arabs, passed his early lite as a merchant, and, being of a shrewd ob- ' 
serving disposition, conceived the design of promulgating a JView Beligton, In 
executing his plan, he encountered much ojipoeition ; andi in his 58rd year, 
was compelled to fly with a few followers from Mecca to Medina. This flight, 
which took place in 622 a.d., is called the Beglraf or * Flight,' from which the 
Mahometans date their Era. — The chief points inculcated by Mahomet in his 
Koran or ' Code of Faith ' are— 1. The Unity of Qod ; 2. The Divine Mission of . 
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Hahoanet ; 8. 1%e stated obserranoe of Prayer ; 4. The giTing of Alms ; 6. Tbo 
obeervanoeof an Annual Fast ; 6. A Pilgrimage to Heoca; 7. The Besunectioii 
of the BoAf ; 8. A Fatnre State, in which the Gk>od will he rewarded and the 
Bad ptudshed. — ^The new BeUgion was little more than a sUlfol adaptation of 
Tarions parts of the religions preTionsly existing in Arabia ; and was well fitted 
to attract by the apparent respect which it professed for the peculiar tenets of 
each, except the idolatrous warship of the Sabians.— Mahomet cantionsly 
avoided any pretensions to working miracles. In 629 a J>. he entered Mecca in 
triumph, which event may be re^rded as the final establishment of Maho- 
metanism in Arabia. 

c. BAnoatloiu — ^Among the settled population in towns, the 
greater part of the people can read and write. To almost eveay 
mosque a school is attached for the education of the poor, and for 
the ehikbraii of the middle classes; there are superior establish- 
ments, in which reading, writing, the elements of arithmetic, and 
the Mahometan religion, are usually taught. In large towns, col- 
leges are established for the more advanced. Among the wandering 
Arabs, however, whole tribes are sometimes unable either to write 
or read. With the Arabs, no public provision whatever is made for 
the education of girls. 

The LoHi/uage tfpokea is that called vulgar Arabic, which IS spoken not only 
in Arabia, but in Syria, Mesopotamia, jpaxt of Persia, ISgypt, the North ot 
Africa, and in several parts of the Malabar and Goromandel coasts.— The 
literary Arabic is that in which the Koran is written, and which was long the 
language of the arts and sciences, but is now confined to the learned. 

d. Tile People.— The settled population of the towns and coasts axe a 
mixed race; while the Bedwint are the true Arabs, claiming descent from 
lAmadt son <A Abraham, preserving their andent habits, feeding large flocks 
and herds, dwelling in movable tents, thickened according to the season, and 
living in separate tribes, each under its own hereditary Sheik. There are, pro- 
perly, two classes of Bedwins ; the ene living entirely by pasturage and occa- 
sional plunder ; and the second partly by pasturage and partly by agriculture. 
— ^The Arabs are of a middle size, generally thin and spare, remarkably ag^e, 
and when young or even far advanced hi Ufe, of a prepossessing appearance, the 
fine dark eye admirably contrasting with 1^ long white beard. — They wear 
long dreMOf consisting of a cotton shirt, over which is a gown of sUk or cotton, 
or a woollen mantle, and in towns, they use wide drawers. The haul dress is a 
turban of various forms. Most wear either sandals, sliiq;)erB, yellow boots, or red 
shoes. The dress of the women oondsts of wide trousers with one or more 
ample gowns ; ovw these is a mantle or cloak, and, when walking out, a large 
TeiL Blngs, principally of silver, are worn in the ears. With r^:ajrd to Food, 
the Arabs are abstemious ; they drink little else than water, and live prindpiJly 
on rice boiled with camels' milk, dhurra bread, dates, and butter, blended 
together in a paste ; various preparations of vegetablcn ; dried com boiled in 
Imtter ; and not much animal food. Butter is largely used in their prepara> 
tions. OoflFee is much used ; tobacco is generally smoked.— ^When eating, they 
either sit or more frequently recline on the ground ; they use neither Imife nor 
fork, but divide and take up their food with their fingers ; the hands being 
carefully washed htfore eating.— The Arabs are a healthy race, and instances 
<A UmgetfUy are frequent. Among them, disorders of the teeth are very rare. — 
Though the Arab has a grave deportmtatt he has a lively imagination, deUghts 
in social meetings, such as weddings, Urths, &c., and is fond of poetry and 
vocal music. He will listen to the recitations or songs of the poets ex bards 
who, like the troubadours of the middle ages, travel firom town to town. 
Their ordinary amutementt are generally sedentary and indolent ; such as 

E laying at chess, draughts and cards, and smoking.— In eharader, the Arab is 
ospitable to the solitary traveller, though he hesitates not to plunder a 
caravan, whidi he r^ards as merely levying a tribute. Should the right of 
tribute be acknowledged, and permission to pass through the country be pur- 
<dia8ed, the -bargain is not violated by the Bedwin ; for stria faith is one of his 
best pohita, as the deadly tpirU (tf revenge lot an insult is one of his worst. 
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«. Bistonr*— The Bedwins within the peninsnla hare never acknowledged a 
'BOvereSgnty of any kind, except that of their native hereditary Sheiks ; and the 
bead of the most nnmerous and powerf ol tribe will necessarily have the greatest 
influence. But in the Hed^atf the descendants of Mahomet continued to reign 
jhrom his thne down to a late period, acknowledging, however, the supremacy 
first of the (kiHph» €f Bagdad^ and afterwards of the Turkic auttam, as heads (ME 
the Mahometah Faith, deputies or pashas of the paramount power residing at 
Mecca and Medina. But in the latter part of the last century, the Sheretft or 
«oclndastiDaVsnp«rior of Mecca, renounced his allegiance to the Sultan, attacked 
the Turkish Padias, and finally expelled them. In 1804, the Wahabeet were the 
'next who reduced the whole of the Hedjas, and retahied it till 1818 ; when Me- 
hemet AH, puha of Egypt» having defeated them, captured their chief Abdallah, 
tlie great grandson of the founder, and sent him to Constantinople, where he 
-was put to death. Mehemet then recovered the country for the Sultan, but 
annexed It to the Pashalio of Egypt to which it now belongs. The Wahabees, 
notwithstanding their defeats, Ball retain an extensive territory in the interior. 



9ft« — ^Vlijsloal. — a, ■stent. — Blndostan or BltherlndiA 

is bounded on the N. by the Himalaya and Hindoo Kooeh Mountains ; 
£. by Burmah and Bay of Bengal ; S. by the Indian Ocean ; and 
W. by the Indian Ocean, Beloochistan, and Afghanistan. Length 
from N. to S. about 1,900 miles; breadth, 1,600 miles; Area, 
1,553,000 sq. miles, or nearly 27 times the area of England and 
Wales; estimated Pqp. 198,000,000; British CajM. Calonttaf 
SKadraSf Bombay. 

5. Oulfli. — On the West, Gutch and Cambay; on the SotUh, 
Manaar ; on the East, the Bay of Bengal. — Capes. Gom'orin on 
the South ; Negrais, South of Pegu.— Strait. Palk's Strait, between 
Hindostan and Ceylon. 



r. The SmDaoe of this extensive country is very much diver- 
sified. In the North, it is mountainous, intersected with numerous 
valleys, from which issue streams which gradually become mighty 
rivers. To the East of the Indus lies a sandy desert called the 
T%ur, Stretching far to the East of this is the extensive plain of 
the Ganges. Between the Thur and the plain of the Ganges lies 
the high table-land of Bajpootana and Malwa, nearly 3,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea. South of this is the Vindhya range of moun- 
tains which stretches across the country from West to East. Below 
the Vindhyan range is the elevated plain of the interior, called the 
Deccan, consisting of high table-land, varying from 1,500 ft. to 
2,500 ft. above the sea; the highest part, about Mysore, is nearly 
3,000 ft. above the sea. On the East side of this table-land lie the 
But Crhauts, between which and the coast the distance varies from 
10 to 25 miles ; on the West side lie the West Ghauts, between 
which and the sea the distance is short and the shore abrupt. The 
coast on the East is generally low ; on the West, from the Ker- 
budda to the extreme South, it is high. 
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b. The chief BKonntalas are— Himala/a Hountains on the N. 
and N.E. (anc Imaus or Emodi Montes) ; the Soliman Monntains 
on the N.W. ; Yind'hya Hountains ronning from W. to K ; East 
Ghauts on the S.K ; West Ghauts on the S.W. 

c. The chief Siren ar»— On the We$t, 1. The Indus (length 
1,800 miles), and its affluents (the Sutlej, 900 miles; Kayee, 
450 miles ; Chenab, 765 miles ; Jhelum, 450 miles) ; 2. The Ker- 
budda (800 miles) ; 3. The Taptee (460 miles).— On the East, 1. 
Brahmapootra (1,400 miles) p 2. The Gauges (1,500 miles), and 
its chief affluents (the Gt)omtee, 482 miles; Jumna, 680 miles; 
Ghumbul, 500 miles); 3. Hahanuddy (500 miles); 4. Godayezy 
(800 miles) ; 5. £istna or Krishna (800 miles) ; 6. Cauyerj (470 
miles). . 

. V€m—JSbcpkmatlon <tf nmu oee w rrimg <n Bindoo Geof/rofikv and Hittory ^— 



Ab meant water or lake; Do-ab, land 
between two waters ; Punj^xb, land be- 
tween flye waters or riven. 

AlMd, patam, poor or pore, denote a 

- town or dwelling; as. Avrrung-^tbad, 
the town of Anrungaebe. 

Ameer or Bmir, a nobleman amongst the 
Mahometans. 

Ai/ahf a lady's maid or female servant. 

Begum, a princess. BiJbi or beebee, a lady. 

Bunoaiow, a temporary dwelling. 

Oircare, a large division of the oonntry 

' under the Mahometans ; as, the CiTC€ar$ 
on the Bast of Hlndostan. 

Cooliee are properly the inhabitants of the 
West Ghauts South of the Bheels ; but, 
being a laborious class, are much em- 
ployed as porters In many and distant 
parts of India. 

Decean, properly the country 8. of the 

' Vlndbya range. 

Betoanee Is the civil administration, or 
the right to receive the revenue of 
Bengal, Behar. and Orlssa. 

Fakir, a term signifying poor, and ap- 

< plied to a sect of enthusiasts or Hln- 

. doo mendicant hermits, who, for a 
time, rethre from the world, to devote 
themselves to religious austerities, and 
may afterwards resume their former 
habits. 

Pirman, an imperial mandate issued by 
the Great Mogul. 

(BhatOs, properly signifies a narrow pass 

■ through the mountains, but is also 
applied to the mountain ranges in 

•. which these passes occur. 

Islamiem, the faith of the Mahometans. 

Maha, great ; as, Maha-Bu^ah, great sove- 
reign, [prince. 

ifuenud, the throne of a Mahometan 

yizam, properly a viceroy or governor; 
afterwards assumed as the family name 
. of the governor of the Oeccan. 

Suddy, a river. 

JfaAomtidtijr, great river. 

Omrahe were the great nobles or coun- 
sellors, of the Mogul, and of whom 
there were four principal. 

Padi^ah, a king. 

PagOda, a Hindoo temple. 

Paarue, a flre- worshipper. 



PiMmo, properly the Viceroy or Lieu- 
tenant of the Rajah of Sattftra, the 
original head of the Mahrattas ; bn^ 
afterwards, the Pelshwa usurped the 
chief authority, and fixed his resi- 
dence at Poonah. 

PtrgwKnah, a small district of i^ country. 

P<rtAil, the manager of a village; a kind 
of magistrate, generally hereditary 

Pofxr, port, a town or city. Puni, five. 

Pundit, a. learned Brahmin; one who 
undierstands Sanskrit, &c 

Bojah, an hereditary Hindoo sovereign. 

Maka-Raj€ih, great or mighty sovereign. 

Baj, a kingdom. Banee, wife of a Bajah, 

Sao, a chief or prince. 

Bycta, the cultivators of the soil, whq 
were never removed so long aa they 
paid their rent. 

SytftUMr, the revenue assessment made 
directly with the cultivator of the solL 

Sahib, a master or lord. 

Sepoy (from the Indian word eipahi, a 
soldier), a term applied to the native 
troops in the British service. 

Shah, a king. 

Shaster, the sacred books of the Hindoos. 

Stkh, a follower or diseiple. 

Sirdar, a native chief ; a head man. 

Sovbah,% large province. ' 

Subahdar,the govemorof alargeprovlnoe, 
generally with almost absolute power, 
a title equivalent to Navatibe or JVatoftc. 

Stan, a termination denoting a country ; 
as, Eindoetan, the laud of the Hindoos. 

Sunnud, a grant. 

Suttee, a virtuous wife ; one who bums 
herself on the funeral pile otadeceased 
husband. 

TtUooJcdar, the holder of some property or 
dependency. 

Veda, the chief sacred authorities of the 
Hindoos. 

Zemindar, an officer, who, in remote and 
hilly districts, was appointed under the 
Moguls to eoUeet the revenue. Kr de- 
grees, the Zemindars were oonsiderM 
the proprietors of the soil, subject to 
the payment of a certain rent. 

Eendna, a woman ; also, the apartments 
appropriated to the women in Hindu- 
stan. 
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Jtmrnmon 26.— -Pbysical (continued). — 77. — a. Climate.— The 
Climate of Hindostan is, for the most part, tropical and hot ; but 
modified in different districts by the elevation of the place, or by 
its proximity to the mountains or the sea, as well as by its exposure 
to certain winds. 

In the North, the elevated tracts of the Himalayas haye a tem- 
perate climate ; on the plateaux of the Middle and Southern regions, 
it is much warmer, but generally healthy ; on the plains and lower 
grounds, the heat is frequently intense. 

The Climate is znnch influenced by the Monsoon* or North- East and SouOi'Weat 
Winds, which regularly succeed each other ; the N.E. blowing in one direction 
for nearly half a year ; and the S.W. blowing in an opposite direction for the 
same length of time. The NorOi-East Monsoon b^ns partially at the close of 
October with heavy squalls, and sets in fully about December, continuing to the 
middle of March. This wind brings rain to Madras and the Coromandel or the 
Soiith-Eaist coast, usually lasting for two months. — The South- West Monsoon 
commences about the middle of April and continues till September, bringing 
rain abundantly to the Malabar or South- West coast, and gradually decreasing in 
quantity as it proceeds northward. — The Bainp Season at Bombay is between 
Jane and the end of September. 

The Year in Hindostan has three Seasons: — 1. The Ttot for thvee months, 
generally beginning in March and lasting to the middle of June ; 2. The rainy, 
continuing for about four months, with occasional intermissions from the. 
middle of June to the middle of October ; the temperate or teinter lasting about 
five months, from the middle of October to the end of February.— ^ar^A^UAte^ 
occasionally occur, causing great loss of life. 

The mean Anntud Temperature at Calcutta Is 80° Fab., at Agra 102o, at Sylhet 88o, 
at Simla SS^, at Madras 84°, at the Neilgherry Hills 68°, at Bombay 83". During the 
hot season at Bombay, the thermometer Is frequently 116<'. In Sinde, the summer 
heat is excessive. The annual Bain/all in Central Bengal Is 36 Inches, In Calcutta 04 
iuehes, at Benares 41 Inches, on the east coast about 46 Inches, on the west coast 
about 110 Inches. 

b. Soil. — The Soil is very various. In the larger valleys and on 
the plains it is generally fertile. 

The flat part of the table-land is frequently destitute of trees, bat a black soil 
prevails, which is favourable to the growth of cotton. The hills rising from the 
table-land are frequently bare and sterile, but in the Himalaya range, forests 
abound. The northern districts of the table-land are less fertile than the 
Boutfaem. During the rainy season and the cool months immediately following, 
the table-land is covered with rich grass ; but during the hot season the surface 
is a parched level. — e. The Minerals comprise iron, tin, copper, gold, diamonds 
and other gems, and coal, which last is pretty extensively distrijoated.— IFi'M 
Animals and reptiles are numerous, 

XBdiMtrlal Pursnlts. — d, A«rioiiltiire«^Great attention is 
paid to Agriculture in every department, though the implements 
are simple and rude. The greatest exercise of skill and labour is 
shown in works of irrigation, consisting of immense embankments, 
reservoirs, wells, and canals. 

The Products consist of wheat, barley, rice, millet, several pnlses, sugar-cane, 
sesame, mustard, cocoa, ginger, cotton, the mulberry, indigo, the vine, orange, 
lemons, melons, the finest fruits, European vegetaUes, and tea in Assam. — 
Animals. The ox, buffalo, horse, ass, sheep, goat, hog, dog, and elephant, have 
all been domesticated, and used from remote antiquity. 
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e, llattiiflMtiires. — ^The Hiiidoos have long been celebrated for 
their skill in silk and cotton weaving, and in the art of dyeing ; but 
in woollen textures, earthenware, and iron mannfaetnres, they are 
lees sncceseful. 



Tlie Cbmiiwree <tf ffindostan thovigh great, liM never been adeqtute to 
iMonroea of tbe coantry. The ninneroiu internal wan which haye more or kas 
prevailed, the oommerdal veetiictions, and the want of good roads, added to the 
pexnidone inflnenoe of Caste* have hitherto retarded the pi og i m e of India. 
Bat now, nnder Briiuh rule and protection, with the removal of all oommerdal 
festtictionB, the construction of good public roads and bridges, and the intnv 
ductlon of SaOtDo^St the resoaroes of the oonntiy will be more amply developed. 
—In 1871, the total length of RaSwtifM open to the pnblio amounted to 6,051 
miles.— The BUdric Tdegraph has also been introduced. All these will not only 
fsdlitate commercial and poUttcal operations, but tend largely to introduce the 
blessings of civilisation.— The Export* to Great Britain coosiBt of cotton, coffee, 
dyes, grains, hides, jute, opium, seeds, raw silk, sugar, timber, wool, &c., the 
value of which in 1868 was 80,071,8001.— The Import* from Great Britain consist 
of cotton twist and pieoe goods, machinery, books, stationery, metal manufao> 
tores, malt ttqnors, military and naval stores, railway stores and materials, 
wines, woollen goods, treasure, in, ; the amount of which in 1868 was 21,211,800^ 



a7. — ^78. Vatnral ana Polittoal lUwialoBs. — 

Hindostan may be considered nnder three great Natural Divisions ; 
namely, a. The Btmala^ Disiriet, comprising the following pro- 
vinces: — 



ProWr 


CM*f Towns, 


Awe. 


CM^ Tovnu, 


1. Cashmere 


Oubmere or Serinsgnr 


4. Vepaol 


KatmRndoo 


1. Gurwhal 


Serinatror 


i. Sikhtni 


fiikhim 


a Knmaon 


Almora 


6. Bootan 


Tasslsudon 



b. The Northern vaUeys of the Indus and Ghinges, and the pla- 
teaux between those rivers and the Nerbudda and Mahanuddy, com- 
prising the following provinces : — 



Prow, 
1. PnnJanb 
a Blnde 
a Onteh 
4.Gusemt 
fi. Bajpootana 

6. Bhawnlpore 

7. Gwalior 
a Indore 
a Bhopanl 

10. Bundelcnnd 



CMef Tomu. 
Lahore, Mooltan 
Hyderabad 
BhooJ 
Baroda 
Oodeypore 
Bhawulpore 
Gwalior 
Indore 
Bhopaul 
Obatterpore 



Proo». 
11. Bewah 

15. Bahar 
la Bengal 
14. Benares 

16. Oude 

16. AUaliabad 

17. Ayra 

la Rohllennd 
19. Delhi 



Chitf Ttium*, 
Bewah 
Babar 
Galea tta 
Benares 
Lucknow 

Allahabad, Oswnpore 
Agra 
BareUly 
Delhi 



c. The Deoean, or * South Country,' extending from the Nerbudda 
on the North to Cape Comorin on the South, and comprising the 
following provinces : — 



PronCi 
1. Nagpore 
S. Hyderabad 
a Outtaek 
4. Clrcars 
a Oamatle 
a Travanoore 
7. Ooimbatore 
a Ckiebin 
aUalabar' 



CMtf TomiM, 
ITagpore 
Hyderabad 
Outtaek 
Masnllpatam 
Madras. Aroot 
Trivandmm 
Ctolmbatore 
Ctochin 
Osllcitt 



Prove Chkf Town*, 

10. Oan'Sra ICangalore 

11. Mysore Mysore,8erlngat)aCaiB 

12. Sawunt-Wanee SawontpWarree 
la Kolapore Kolapore' 

14. Oonean Bombay, Sorat 

la Sattira BattAra 

la Poonah Poonata 

17. Khandelih MaUlgawm 
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XeasoB 28i Bodal Condition* — ^79. CtoTenunent. — a. The 

former GoTemments of Hindostan, both of the Mogul and of the 
native lUjahs, were despotic, generally administered capriciously and 
tyrannically; while the people were harassed with frequent civil 
wan and dynastic changes. 

b. Frevionsly to the Mahometan invasion in 1525, an Afghan dynasty tdgDied 
over the Northern part of Hindostan ; while nnmeroos pet^ independent priaoes 
or Rojahi oceapied the remainder of tiie country. These were frequently at war 
with one another, and, consequently, were iU-prepared to resist a powerful 
inyader. In 1535, Baber^ a descendant of Tamerlane, the Mongol Tftrtar, in- 
vaded India, overthrew the Afghan dynasty, conquered the greater part of ^e 
country, and established the Mogul empire, under a sovereign called the Chtat 
Mogul, The conquest of the country, however, was not complete ; for many of 
the native pxlnces or Bajahs retained their possessions, with probably some 
recognition of the Mogul's supremacy. The districts which were entirely 
brought into subjection to the Mogul were divided into drears, JScubafu, and 
Pergunnahs, according to their extent. 

e. In 1612 an English Company , and in 1664 a French Ccm^ 
pan^t were permitted by the Mogul to settle on the coasts as traders. 
During this period, the Mogul Dynasty was in the zenith of its 
power ; bnt, on the death of Auntngz^, in 1707, and more espe* 
dally after the invasion of India by Nadir Shah, in 1738, the 
authority of the Emperor was so much weakened that the Viceroys 
of the different provinces either threw off their allegiance, or 
acknowledged only a precarious dependence ; and, engaging in wars 
with each other, called in as allies the India Companies of France 
and England. After many straggles, the French lost their infln* 
ence in Hindostan, while the British East India Company acquired, 
partly by cessions from the native princes and partly by conquest, 
teiritories greater in extent, wealth, and population, than most of 
the kingdoms of Europe. In 1803, the English having defeated 
the Mahrattas and liberated the Mogul from the thraldom in which 
he had been held by them for several years, restored him to hie 
throne, with a limited authority, under the title of King of Delhi, 
and assigned to him a pension of 125,000/. a-year, with power to 
nominate a snccessor. From that time he became merely a de« 
pendant on the East India Company. In 1857, the reigning King 
of Delhi unfortunately joined the rebels in the great Bengal Mutiny, 
On his being captured, he was tried and banished to Bangoon, where ' 
he died in 1862, aged 84, the Uut of the Great Mogtds, 

d. On the suppression of the Bengal Mutiny, the sovereignty of' 
British India was transferred from the East India Company to the 
British Cnown, in September 1858, and the Queen of England pro- 
claimed Empress of India, A home Board of Management is now 
held in Xondon, consisting of a Secretary of State for India (who is- 
a Cabinet Minister) and a Council of fifteen memlfers, of whom eight 
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are nominated by the Crown and seven by the East India Directors. 
By this Council are appointed, with the concurrence of the Queqn — 
I. The Chvemor-General of India, who is the chief, with a salary of 
30,000/. a-year ; 2. The Governor of the Madras Presidency; 3. The 
Goyemor of the Bombay Presidency; and 4. The Lieutenant- 
Governors over the Bengal Provinces, the North-West Provinces, 
and the Punjaub. Each of the three Presidencies has not only its 
separate Governor and Council, but also its separate army, staff, 
&c., and a portion of the dependent States. 

SO.— Xiand Tenure under Vative and Mahometan Rule.— 

o. Though the power which governed Hindoetan from 1026 a.d. was chiefly 
Mahometan, yet the land was occupied almost entirely by the Hindoos. By 
them was preserved in full force their earliest form of a viUage AuocicUiont in 
which was included a portion of the surroanding territory. According to 
Hindoo custom, not only the public services but all trades, with the exception of 
the simple one of cultivating the ground; were performed by individuals who 
held them usually by hereditary niocetmon^ and who were paid with a certain 
portion of the land, and by fixed pxesents. The principal of these was ttaa 
Potail, or general manager of the village ; next, the police officer, and others in 
succeaedon. So strong was this principle of association among the members of 
each village, that in levying a revenue, or demanding service of any kind, the 
rulers, whether Mahometans or Hindoos, found it most expedient to apply to 
the FotailM of the villages, and delegated to them the task of collection and ap- 
portionment. This mode of collecting the revenue was adopted in <U1 the districts 
neat to the large totenst or which were easily accessible. 

6. In remote hilly distrids^ however, the collecting of the revenue was confided 
to a class of officers called Eemindars, who acquired by degrees an hereditary 
tenure ; for, being obliged to pay merely a certain fixed rent, they came to be 
considered as proprietors burdened with a high land-tax. Being intrusted at the 
same time, to a great extent, with the administration of justice and police, and 
commanaing a force for that purpose, they became a kind of feudal lords of the 
district. Under them were the immediate cultivators, called Ryots^ who from 
long-established usage held the lands so long as the rent was paid in undisturbed 
tenure, and which descended from fitther to son without alteration, buch were 
tiie modes existing prior to British rule. 

81. Xkand Tenure under Brltisb Sale.— The Land Tenure varies 
in the different Presidencies— a. In the South provinces of Bengaly the Zemindary 
Tenure prevails. By this system, the amount of the assessment due to the 
Government is fixed at about one-half of what the zemindars receive as rent, and 
tius amount is declared perpetual and intariabU. — When a zemindar falls into 
arrears with Government, his estate is forfeited, and is either given to- another 
or managed by the Government. — b. A se<iond mode b that of the Village system 
which prevails in the IforUi- West Provinces, the Pun^anby and in the native states. 
By this mode the assessment is collected, by means of the Potail^ from the 
cultivators or Ryots who farm the land in separate allotments. When a culti- 
vator fails in his share, the others make up his deficiency. The land thus let is 
held for thirty years, and the assessment is made at about one-half of the rent. 
-7<. The third, or Ryotwar system, prevails in the Madras and Bombay Pxesi- 
dencies. The land is parcelled out into fields, of which a ryot takes one or more 
fbr thilrty years, without the intervention of zemindar or potail. by paying rent 
direct to the Government. The holder can sublet or mortgage, but cannot be 
ejected so long as he pays his rent ; he can also increase or diminish his holding, 
or entirely abandon it. The rent is not advanced for improTements eflBeded at 
the holder's own expense. The assessment due to Government is generally one- 
half the value of the land. (For details on this sul^ect see JfOeOuOodtU * Qeo- 
graphicfll Dictionary,' and Martin's * Statesman's Year-Book.') 

Z«Mion 29. — 82. BelifloB. — The preyailing forms of Eeli- 
gious Worsl^ip in Hindostan are Brahminism and Mahometanism. 
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10 the religion of the Hindoos, and is 
founded on the idea of an all-perrading Mind^ from which the 
uniyerse derived its existence. To this Being are ascribed exalted 
attributes of power, wisdom, and beneficence ; bat, strange to say^ 
lie is represented by the Brahmins as living in perpetual repose! 
Next to him is the Hindoo triad, Brahma^ Vishnu, and Siva, Te^re- 
senting creaiian, preaervaHon, and destruction, 

6. To Brahma, though the higheat and the Creator, no temples Bxe raised ; 
Vithnu ia ooosidered as a iavUntr and preserver ; and Siva as a destroyer, and hi 
that character has many worahlppezs. Besides these, there are nnmeroos inferior 
deities, among whom is Jnggemaat, distinguished by crowded pilgrimages, and 
the tiightfnl character of the worship paid to him. The sun, moon, stars, 
and riTers also, and even certain animals, particularly the cow, are considered 
divinities. — ^While all the Hindoos believe in the Transmigration of Souls, it is 
only the more civilised who believe in the Immortality of the Soul, and a fatnre 
state of vewanis and punishments. Most of the actions, too, to which they 
impute merit, consist merely of useless ceremonies and absurd penances ; and, in 
particular, the bestowing of gifts upon Brahmins. 

e. The four Vedas or sacred books of the Hindoos, written in Sanscrit (which 
no one is ])ermitted to read except the Brahmins), contain, it is said, a full 
exposition of the national creed, respecting Hindoo doctrines, lyractices, &c. — 
The sfuuters oontahi the glosses and comments of the learned. The great 
majority of modem Brahmins are said to be very illiterate. 

d. The religious Observances enjoined are numerous, useless, and contemptible. 
The country abounds with temples, each with its idol and priest. The Festivals 
are often prolonged for several days, with mudc, dancing, revelry, and licentious 
excesses ; those at Hurdwar and Juggernaut attract hundreds of thousands, but 
are happily on the decline. — ^The various modes of Penance and 8eif-in/licHon 
form another way of propitiating their deities, and obtaining a character for 
sanctity. These acts of penance are not, however, shown in works of kindness 
and usefulness to others, but in the most senseless and ridiculous practices; 
such as remaining for months in one position, till the limbs become shrivelled o^ 
distorted. The Fakirs or Hindoo hermits retire to woods, and allow thdr hair 
and nails to grow, and their persons to be covered with filth I To such folly do 
men sink when they abandon common sense. These wretches, instead of being 
regarded as impostors or idiots, are considered as objects of reverence and- 
sanctity, and frequently loaded with gifts; and, when the period of their 
penance has elapsed, they will emerge from thetr abodes, enjoy the fruits of their 
imposture, and snnender themselves to every species of lioentious indulgence I 

e. The distribution of the people into Cades forms a prominent feature in Hindoo 
sodety. There are four leading castes— 1. The Brahmins or Priests hold the 
first rank. Their dependence is entirely on alms.— 2. Next to the Brahmins, 
bat at a great distance, are the Shatryas or mOitary class.— 8. The Vaisyas or 
merdiants and large farmers.— 4. The Sudras or labourers, mechanics, and the, 
ryots or cultivators of the solL Each of these is subdivided into classes of 
greater or less purity, jiot one of which will eat, drink, or intermarry with> 
another.— Besides these, there ia a dass of outcasts, consisting of individuals who, 
from the violation of the numerous minute observances which are necessary to 
preserve caste, have been expelled. The influence of caste pervades every concern 
of Ufe, whether public, domestic, or private ; such as ceremonies connected with 
manriages, and funerals, observances respecting the supposed purity or impuxity 
in regard to food, and matters of ordinary life. Formerly, a change of religion 
involved the loss of caste. But the old law forbidding any man to change his 
religion was annulled by an act passed in 1860; no Hindoo, therefore, now 
forfeits any privilege or property by his change of reUgion. The barbarous 
practice of Suttee, or widow-burning, has also been abolished. 

S4. The BCabometaaXeUffloii began to spread inHindostan 
in the eleventh century. The JCahometans amonnt to about one-. 
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tenth of tbe population ; and from Imng the eonqnerani, are aoir a 
anbject race. {See Mahometaniem in Arabia, 73. h,) 

SS> — a. In the South of India, in addition to Brahminism and 
Hahometaniam, there are many native Christians, chiefly NestorianSf 
descended firom proselytes of the ancient Syrian Christians. 

h. In each presidency of British India, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is under the superintendence of a Bishop, appointed by the 
Crown ; though his salary was formerly paid by the East India Com- 
pany ; it is now derived from the Colonial Bishops' Pund. The 
Bishop of Calcutta is Metropolitan. Each diocese has also an 
Archdeacon. Chaplains also are appointed by the Company, for the 
various stations, subject to the approval of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury or the Bishop of London. State support is also afforded to 
the clergy of the Scotch Kirk, and to Koman Catholic priests, when 
duly appointed. 

In addition to the above, there aie in each Presidency yarions Chrittian 
Miuions actively employed in diaaeminating and expounding the Seripturet 
(which have been translated into several of the Hindoo languages) ; in forming 
congregations ; and establishing schools, in which religion is taught along with 
secular knowledge and English literature.— The result of the change in the law 
and of the exertions of Christian Missions is that a great trantitkm is now 
taUng place in India. Many of the Brahmins are abandoning the afaenrd 
customs of caste, and peeking spcular employments ; the strange practices of the 
fanatic fakirs are becoming despicable ; pilgrimages to sa^ed sites are lesB 
frequent ; tbe bloody scenes at Juggernaut, self-immolation, infanticide, and the 
burning of widows, are forbidden. 

XieMMii 30« — 86. a. ZdnoatioB. — ^Previously to British rule, 
very little attention was paid by the Hindoos to Education. Since 
1854, the British Government has opened throughout the country 
above 17,000 Primary Schools for the poor; and established for the 
higher classes a University in each of the three Presidency cities, 
with which are afilliated Colleges at Calcutta, Dacca, Agra, Delhi, 
and other important towns. In all the schools, English as well as 
the vernacular language is taught, and English literature zealously 
cultivated. Though Beligious Instruction does not form a part 
of the Gbvemment system, it is a leading feature in the schools 
established by the various Missionary Societies. The Hindoos are 
found to be apt scholars, among whom the desire for instruction is 
rapidly extending. 

b, Xrfuifiiaffas. — ^In Hindostan, there are above thirty spoken 
languages or dialects, showing the existence of so many distinct 
tribes. Of these the most important is the ERndotAanee; ios (in 
addition to its being the local language of the districts above Patna 
on the Gkinges and in Kajpootana, and spoken by above 67,000,000 
of people) it is spoken by all persons of education throughout India, 
as well as by the Brnhmins and liahometans. It is the language 
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adopted hy t3ie Bntishi Government, as the medium of communica- 
tion with the natives, the language of the courts of justice, and of 
official documents. 

• 

. Next to the Hindostanee are the Benffoke, spoken in Bengal, Bahar, &c., by 
26,000,000 ; the Mahratta, spoken in Candeiah, Malwa, du:., by 14,000,000 ; the 
Telingat spoken in Oriasa, Kellore, &c., by 18,000,000 ; the Tamui^ spoken in the 
Camatic, &c„ by 11,000,000 ; and the Oond, spoken by the Hill Tribes amounting 
to about 9,000,000. There are also the dialects of the Punjattby Nepaul^ Auatn, 
&c. Sereral of these languages, however, are in course of gradual absorption by 
the Hindostanee.— The English Language, also, is rapidly extending, as it is 
taught in all the Government schools.— Besides the above-named there are three 
languages once spoken but now dead ; namely, 1. The Sanscrit, or sacred 
language of the Hindoos, which is cultivated only by a few literary Brahmins ; 
2. The Palit or sacred languf^ of the Buddhists ; and, 8. The SaraswaUjft said 
to be derived from the Sarksoiit. 

&7a Tlie People.— The population of Hindostan is composed of many 
distinct rapes, Hindoos, Mahometans, some Arabs, Armenians, Syrians, Farsees, 
and others. The Hindoos form the g^reat bulk of the people ; the Mahometans 
about one tenth. Many rude tribes occupy widely separated districts ; as, the 
Khond* in Orissa ; the BheeU in the North of the Deocan ; the Coolies chiefly in 
Ouzerat;.the /a^«,'atribe dwelling on the batiks of the Jumna; and many 
others. — In Jtgure, the Hindoos are in general of slender proportions, and very 
agile; though many of the inhabitants of the mountainous districtB are of 
Ifu^ger stature and more isobust make. — The complexion varies from a dark olive 
to a light brown. In physical power, the Hindoo is considerably below the 
European.— The habUations of the humbler classes are very rude, composed of 
canes atid earth, and roofed with thatch. Their temples, called PagOd4Uy are 
more distinguished for size than for beauty ; but some of their palaces are 
magniAoent, built in a light and airy style w^dl anited to tHe climate.— The 
vestments of the Hindoos are appropriate to the dimate, consisting of long robes 
of cotton, both loose and light. The appftrel of the rich is much more costly. — 
With regard to food they are generally abstemious, and live much on vegetables 
and rice. Though they never eat beef or fowlSy which are expressly forbidden to 
all Hindoos, yet all classes will eat mutton, and other kinds of animal food 
including ./IiA. The.high^ classes of Brahmins and Merchants refrain from 
spirituous liquors, but t^ .lower classes are not so particular. — In practical good 
sense, the Hindoos are much below the Ohinese, and in manliness and vigour of 
aiind inferior to the Arabs and Persians. — In manners they are generally cour- 
teous and polite, but lamentably deficient in the practice of truth and probity. 
Among their better qualities may be mentioned frugality, patience, and industry, 
and respect for old age and tiieir parents. 



Aesson 31.— BSITZBB ZHUZA. 

\m a. Biltlali India is divided into three Presidencies — 
1. Bengal; 2. Madras; 3. BoTnbay, Each of these has a separate 
Governor, with a separate Council, army, staff, &c., and a portion of 
the Protected States. The Governor-General or Ftceroy is the 
principal, in whom is vested the power of making laws and regula- 
tions for all persons in India, whether British, natives, or foreigners. 
In the administration of his authority, the Qovemor-K^eneral is 
aided by a Council of five ordinary and one or two eictraordinary 
members; the latter being the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Oovemor of the presidency where the Council may be sitting. The 
members of the Council of the Govemor^Generalf as well as those of 
the Governors of the other presidencies and Lieatenant-GK>yQniors 

D 
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of the pTovincial GK>yeniment0, are appointed by the Home Seare- 
tary of State for India. 

89. BenffAl Vrealdenej'. — ^The Bengal Presidency oomprifles 
«ur large Provincial Goremments, of which the three following are 
under Lieutenant'Chyoemors appointed by the Home Secretary — 
1. Bengal Proper; 2. The Nortk-Weet Provinces; 8. The Puf^'amb. 
The three following are under Chief Commiseionert, who are either 
appointed by the Gtoyemor-Gteneral, or hold office more directly 
under his supervision — 1. Oade ; 6. The Central Provinces ; 6. Bri- 
tieh Burmah, Besides the above, there are under the 6h>yemor- 
G^neral in Council the provinces of Goorg, Mysore, and some dis- 
tricts in Hyderabad. 

90. The Bengal Vrestdenej with its six Provineial Gofftmr 
fnente; namely — 1. Bengal Plroper ; 2. The North-West Provinces; 
3. The Pui^aub ; 4. Oude ; 6. Central Provinces ; and 6. British 
Burmah ; — 

1. Bengal Properv under a JUeutenant'Crovemor, possesses an 

Area of 246,786 sq. miles ; Pop, 42,605,000 ; Cap. <?alentta. It is 
divided into 11 Commissionerships, which are subdivided into 
56 Districts or CoUectorships ; and includes the following Pko- 
Tinces : — 



Province*, CMtf Tbwni, 

tCahutta, Dacca, 
HooxBhed'abod, 
Flaney. 



Provbteei, CMtf Tomu, 

9. Bahar or Behar Bahar, Fatna. 

8. Onttaok . . . Cattack, Foone. 

4. Aasam .... Ckrvrliat^. 



The ProUcUd State* attached to this Fiovinoe include ESUdm, Mnnipoor, 
Tipperah and Beveral othexs, having an Area of 117,161 sq. m., and F^ 
4,152,000. 

2. The xrortb-lV^estern Provlnoeav under a Lieutenant^ 
Governor, have an J.rea of 84,082 sq. miles ; Pop. 30,016,000; Cap, 
Allaliabad. They contain 8 Commissionerships and 86 Districts 
or CoUectorships ; and comprise the following Provinces : — 



Province*. CMxf Tovon*. 

1. Benftres . Benftres, Mlnapore. 

2. AllahAbad AllahiSiMd, Gawnpore. 
8. Agra • . AgTa,Bhnitpore,Ajniere. 

The Area of the Jk/penAad State* attoched to these FrovlnoeB anurants to 
8,408 aq. m. ; Pop. 2,800,000. 



lixnftnce*, Chi^ Tbwn*, 

4. Delhi . . Delhi, Meentt. 

6. Bohiloimd . Bazeffly. 

6. Enmaon . . Almoia. 



3. The Pm^anb, or country included within 6 rivers, is also 

Tinder a Lieutenant- Crovemor, Its Area is 100,441 sq. miles ; Pop, 

17,593,900; Cap, Aaliore. The towns next in importance are 

— ^Amritsir, Mooltan, and Pesbawur. 

Thirty-four Feudatory State* are attached to the Pnnjaab, having an Area of 
103,442 sq. m. ; Pop. 7,1M,000 ; of these the principal axe Cashmere, Pattiala, 
Bhawnlpore, Jind, Kabbo, and Kapartholla. 
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4. Onde, under a Chitf Commiasumer, has an Area of 24,000 sq. 
milee; Pop, 11,000,000; Cap. &ueknow. It is divided into 4 
Gommissionerships and 12 districts. 

5. The Central ProTinoes, under a Chief Commissioner, have 
an Area of 79,600 sq. miles ; Pop. 9,104,500 ; Cap, Xub-bulpore. 
Thnj are divided into 4 Commissionerships and 19 Districts ; and 
comprise the following Provinces: — 

Provitteei, CMef 2VH0IW. l Prwincu. CMitf Tomu, 

1. Nagpore. . . Nagpoxe. 1 8. Jubbalpora . /fiWtt(por«,8augor. 

8. Kerbndda . . Hostmgabad. 1 4. Sambnlpoxe . SoinbiilpOre. 

Tbe Dependent States attached to these Frovinoes have an Area ot 185,610 sq. 
milSB, and Flop. 14,62*J,00a. 

6. Britlali Bnmtab, under a Cki^ Commissionerf has an Area 
Gf 98,881 sq. miles; Pop. 2,500,000; Cap. Banffbon. It com- 
prises 12 Districts, embracing the following Provinces : — 



W% — ^ — >-^ — ^ — 

iTjnnnetM. 


CMrf Towns. 


Provinces. 


Chiif Totms. 


1. Axacan . . 


. Akyab, Aracan. 


8. Teiuttserim. 


Tifonlmein, Martaban. 


S. Pegu . . . 


. Mangoon, Pzome. 







Provinces. ^ ChUif Town. 

Z. Gohnbatore . Coimbatore. 

4. Mal&bar' . . Calicut, Cananore. 

6. Canftxa . . . Mangalore. 



91. The acadras Vresidenoy is under a Goffemor, aided bj a 
Council of 3 members and a Legislative Coundli The Presidency is 
divided into 21 Districts ; with an Area of 141,746 sq. miles ; Pop. 
27,000,000; Cop. Madras | and embraces the following Pro- 
vinces : — 

Provinces. CM^ Towns. 

(a. The Gamat'io 4^<Minu, Aicot. 

6. Tranqnebar. T^sjore. 

e. Trichinopoly Hadara. 

2. The Cfrcars . . Masolipatam. 

The Area of the TkvendaU States attached to Kadras la 116,125 sq. mite; 
Pop. 12,880,000. 

9Zm The Bombay Vroaldehey is under a Governor, who is aided 
by a council of three members and a Legislative Council. The Area 
is 142,042 sq. miles; Pop. 18^039,000; Cap. Bombay. It com- 
prises the following provinces : — 

Provinces. CM^ Towns. Provinces. CMtf Towns. 

1. TheCk>ncan • itomdflv. Stmt. 4. Candei8h,'pt:<tf MaOigawin. 

2. Poonah . . . Poonah. 5. Gnierat, pt. of Baroche, Cambay. 

8. Satttra . . . SattAra. 6. Sinde . . . . Hyderabad, Knrraohee. 

The Dq>endent States attached to Bombay have an Area of 66,004 sq. miles ; 
Pop. 6,804,000. 

Total Area of British India 966,486 sq. miles ; Pop. about 150,000,000. 

KOMOB 32.— ITATIVB VBOTBCTBB 8TATB8. 

9Sm a. All the Native Protected States are under special 
treaties with the British Government, by which they have renounced 
the right of self-defence, or of maintaining mutual diplomatic 

d2 
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relations. Bj these treaties, the British have beame the arbiters of 
all disputes, while they hare guaranteed intemai tranquillity and 
external protection. — The condition of the States varies — 1. Some of 
them are eubaidiary ; that is, are bound to maintain a native force, 
placed at the disposal of the British, to resist a common enemy. Of 
this kind are — the NizaTtCe Dominions, Gwalior or Scindia's Domi- 
nions, and the Crudcowaf'e Dominions. — 2. Others are Tributary and 
Protected ; as the Bunddcund Stat«s ; Sajpootana ; the SUl States ; 
and Bikhim; Kolapore and Sawunt-Warree, — 3. Others are only 
proteetedt to which the English afford protection, without requiiiog 
tribute ; as, Indore, Bhopal, Bohilcundf BhaxmUpore, doseya, &c 

b. With regard to the intemai management of each state, the British Ctorem- 
ment ayoids Interferenoe, unless to prevent absolute anarchy. — The chiefs of 
these Protected States are considered as FettdcUoriu of the Bridsh crown by a 
Patent issued in 1862, which secures to them the possession of their states with , 
the privilege of adopting a successor. — ^The number of the various Feudatory 
chiefs is about 144.— e. Distinct from the above, there are others who simply 
retain possession of their estate*., but without administrative powers ; as, the 
Talookdart of Qude. — d. Another class comprises those who have forfeited tiietr 
estates, but are allowed a petuUm ; as, Dhuleep Singhf a descendant of a fonner- 
ruler of the Pnnjaub. 



9** Protected States witli tiie Cblef Towns. 



a. Under the Bengal JYeeidene^, 



Province*. CMitf Town*. 

1. Nizam's Dom, or ) Hyder&bad, 



Hyderabad 
2. Orissa, parts of 
8. Muneepoor , 
4. Sikhim . . . 
6. Bampore « • 
6. G-urwhal . . 



Mysore . 
Travanoore 



G-uzerat • 
Gutch . 



j Aurungftbad. 
8onep5re. 
Muneepoor, 
Tumloong. 
Bampore. 
Sexinagur. 



I^wHnee*. 

7. Bhawulpore . 

8. Bajpootana . 

9. Gwalior . . 

10. Bhopal. . « 

11. Indore . . . 

12. Bundelcnnd . 

13. Bewah. . • 



b. Under Hadra* Presidenejf, 

Mysore, Seringapatam. I Cochin . . 
Trivandrum. | 

c. Under Bombag Praidmeif, 



Baroda, Camhay, 
Bhooj. 



Kolapore • • 
Sawnot-Warree 



CMtf Tomu, 

Bhawulpore. 

Oodeypore,Jeyp(ne. 

Gwalior, Oojein. 

BhopaL 

Indore. 

Ghutterpore. 

Bewah. 



Oochin. 



Eolapora. 
Bawunt-Wanee* 



98. a. Independent States. 

1. Booitan.—Ar. 64,600 sq. m. ; Pop. 1,500,000 ; Cap. Tassfsndon. 

2. Nepaul.—Ar. 63,000 sq. m. ; Pop. 2,000,000 ; Cap. Ehatmandoo. 

t. Caahmere.—Ar, 96,000 sq. m. ; Pop. 800,000 ; Cap. Sexlnagur or Caahmfite. 

b. Portuiruese and Frenob Possessions. 

Portuguese Possessions.— it r. 1,066 sq. m. ; Cap. Paajim. 
French Possessions.— ilr. 188 sq. m. ; Cap. Pondicherry. 

Bqvare Mitee, PoptOoHon, 

Total of British India .... 956,486 150,000,000 

Protected and Independent States . 596,790 47,909,000 

Portuguese and French Possessions . 1,264 617,000 

Grand Total . . 1,554,480 198,426,000 
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' &esson 33.— 96. Votewortlur Places in tbe BennU Vresl- 
denoy ■ (I7u P<^. of Tomu U given in Th(nuands,)'-a, In Bengral Proper f 
<iioe forms a chief object of caltivation, but wheat, barley, maize, sugar, indigo, 
and the poppy (from which opium is extracted) are largely grown. — Calcatta 
•on the Hookey, is the splendid cap. both of Bengal Proper and of British India 
(pop. 1,000). The dty abounds with temples, mosques, and elegant villas ; 
Fort William, the citadel, was built by Lord Clive. — Above Calcutta is iSprampore 
(pop. 18), the seat of the Baptist Missionary press, formerly a Danish settlement, 
bat sold to the English in 1845. — To the North is PUusey, a small town famous 
.for the victory gained by Clive in 1757.— More Northwardly is Moorthedabad 
(pop. 147), with extensive manufactures of silks, carpets, &c. — Dcuxa (pop. 70), 
onoe the chief scat for the manufacture of muslins, &c., has much declined. — ^In 
the province of Babary the poppy, indigo, wheat, &c., are extensively grown. 
' — Patna is the chief town in Bahar (pop. 2M).—0aya (pop. 48) is regarded as A 
place of grreat sanctity, bdng the reputed birthplace of Boodh, and is the resort 
of many pilgrims..— ^oAar, once the cap. of the province, is now much reduced. 
'—CuUaek is a maritime province, the chief town of which is Outtaek (pop. 40). — 
Foorett on the coast of ■ Cuttodc (pop. 80), is celebrated for the tonple of 
Juggernauts with twelve annual festivals, which vast numbers of pUgrims 
frequent. — The province of Assan&f formerly a part of Burmah, was ceded to 
^gland in 1825. Its chief products are the tea-plant (which Is extensively 
cultivated), iron, coal, amber, indigo, the India-rubber tree, &c. Its chief town 
|b OwohoUty, 

• 5. In the Vortll-lV^eet Provinces are the following : Benares (pop. 173), - 
the chief seat of Brahminical learning, and regarded by the Hindoos as one uf 
their sacred cities, to which numerous devotees and pilgrims yearly resort.— 
iiirtaport (pop. 80), with extensive manufactures of cotton goods. — ^Allatl* 
Abadt or the * abode of Allah ' (pop. 106), at the junction of the Ganges and 
Jumna, is the seat of (Sovenmient, and is another sacred place, the resort of 
znany pilgrims who come to bathe in the united streams.— (^trnpore (pop. 113), 
ft great military station, and the scene of the terrible massacre of the British 
garrison, with the women and children, by order of the infamous Nana Sahib iax 
r857.-^The Doab (or * two waters ') is the district between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. — Agra (pop. 140) is a place of much trade. — Bhur^pore is celebrated for 
two sieges by the British in 1805 and 1826 (pop. lWi).—Ajmere (pop. 25) is a 
flourishing town in Rajpootana. — ^Bellii (pop. 160) was long the cap. of the 
Mogul Empire, and for five months the head-quarters of the insurgents in the 
inntiny of 1857, when it was taken by storm by the British. It was also taken 
in 1898 by Tamerlane, and in 1788 by Nadir Shah.— Ainiptif, North of Delhi, 
famous for a great battle In 1545, by which the Mogrul power was established, 
and another in 1761, when the power of the Mahrattas was broken. — MeertU 
(pop. 79) : here the Mutiny of 1857 first broke out.— ifttrdwar, on the Ganges, at 
the point where the river iasnes from the Himalayas, is the seat of a great 
annual fair, and the resort of numerous pilgrims.— ilJm^a, cap. of Kumaon, at 
an elevation of 5,337 feet above sea-level. 

e. The Pn^Jaub is the district inclosed hy five rivers, namely— 1. The 
Satlej (anc Zarddnu) ; 2. Beas (anc. Hyph&sU) ; 8. Bavee (anc. BydrdStet) ; 4. 
Chenab (anc AeeHnei) ; 5. Jhelum (anc. Hpdcupes), Formerly the Pnnjanb 
oonstitnted the Kingdom of Lahore held by the SiJtht, but was conquered and 
•xmexed to the British territory in 1849.— Xiabore. the cap. (pop. 100), stands 
on the Bavee. — AtnriMr (pop. 90) is a sacred town, having a temple, and, on an 
idand, a holy reservoir, both which are much frequented. It has also mann*- 
factuies of shawls and silks. — ^Near Ferozepore^ on the frontiers of the Punjaub,. 
-were fought in 1845-46, the battles of Moodkee^ FerotethcUi, Aliwals and Sobraon, 
t)j which the power of the 8tih» was broken. In 1849, the battles of Chillian- 
wMa on the Jhelum, and of OMJerai near the Cheuab, closed the second Sikh 
war, and completed the subjugation and annexation of the Punjaub to British 
rale. — On the N.-W. of the Punjaub is Peshdttur (pop. 50), near the celebrated 
Xhifber Pan ; the town is now garrisoned by a British force of 10,000 men. — 
iKmto, situated to the S.E. of the Punjaub in a mountainous district* at an 
elevation of 7,800 feet, forms a fovourite sanitary resort for invalids. 

d, OndOf prior to 1856, was a native kingdom ; It now forms a C!hief 
Onmniffllonership under the Bengal Presidency. Area 24,000 sq. miles ; Pop, 
11,000,000. The Soil, though light and sandy, jnroduoes in abundance rice 
wheat, barley, du:. The Climate in the S. is very healthy.— XiUCbnoWf the 
cap. 'pop. 800), occupied a prominent part In the Mutiny of 1857, and is famous 
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for the faraye resfstanoe made by the mall English ganisoii agabnt an fawiwaw^y 
.host of rebels, till it was reliered by General Hayelock and Loid Clyde. — ^Tbe 
town of Oude was the ancient cap. of the country ; and afterwardta Iffzabad, 
which is still an important town with a pop. of 100. 

e. The district called the Central ProTlneas was formed in 18B2 nnder 
a Chief Commissioner, and includes tiie laiige provinoe of Vaffporef wUch,«i 

the death of the late Bajah without legal heirs in 1868, was anneorad to th* 
British dominions.— The late cap. was Vanore (pop. Ill), which has exten- 
sive manufactures of silk, cotton, &c. — The otner prlod^^ towns are Jubbufyon, 
the present seat of GtoTemment (pop. 80) ; Sanger (pop. fiO), an important 
military station ; and Sumbulpoor (pop. 80), on the Mahannddy. In the bed of 
the Mahanuddy are found aome of the finest diamcnda In the world. 

/. Brltllll Burmall comprises Araean, Ptgu, and Tenaaatrim, The Arm 
of Araoaa is 16,600 sq. mites; i\>p. 831,000. J ronm was acquired from th« 
Burmese in 1836 ; the C^maU is considered unhealthy ; the chief products axe 
rice, cotton, sug^r, and indigo.— ilAfod is the cap. of the provinoe (pop. 16) ; 
Aracan was the former cap. (pop. 10).— Peffll was ceded to Britain in 1863 ; 
the Area is 33,000 sq. m. ; Bm, 1,160/)00 ; the Climate is in gencnl unhealthj. 
The chief towns in Pegu are mtngpoon (pop. 70), an importont station on the 
Irrawady, and the seat of Government; Ptgu^ the former cap., and Promg 
(pop. 32).— The Tenasserlm Provinces, acquired in 1826, contain an Area 
of 88,000 sq. m. ; Fbp» 871,000. The Climate and Products are strictly tropicaL 
The chief towns are Jfoulmeln (pop. 70) ; JiarkUmn (pop. 6) ; Amherst (pop. 6) ; 
liergui (pop. 8). The Axehipekiipo near Meigni abound* with adible birds' nesta* 

XeMon Sft.— 97. The BBadrMi PresldeBey.— Votewortb^ 
Places. — a. The Olreani oocnpv the East coast from the Krishna to the 
Chilka Lake. The cbief towns are AfasuUjpatam (pop. 28) ; Oorinffa^ a seaport ; 
and CM&acOle (pop. 60).— The Camatie is a large province, divided into 
Upper and Lower. The Upper CamaHe forms a plateau, with an Ovation of 
8,000 feet. The CUmate is temperate ; the chief products are rice, sesamum, 
indigo, &c. In the Lower Cantatief the Climate is hot, and the soil in many 
mrts arid. — The chief towns in the Camatic are Madnuif the cap. ot tho 
Presidency (pop. 460), in an unsheltered situation, and without any harboar ; it 
is defended by Fort St. George. The site of the city was obtained in 1689, and 
was the first territorial acquisition of the British in India. — Areoi, an inland 
iown (pop. 63), formerly the Mahometan capital of the Camatic, was captured 
by CUve in 1761. — Tar^ore (pop. 80) is the rival of Boaarcs in learning and 
splendour. — TricMnopoly (pop. 80), a fortified town with manufactures of Jewel- 
ls, cotton cloths, &c. — Tranquebar (pop. S8) is a well-built town, formerly 
belonging to the Danes, but purchased from them by the British in 1846. — 
Madurm (pop. 20) is a large military station. Tbmevelfy (pop. 20), though in an 
unhealthy idtuation, being surrounded by rice-grounds, is distuaguished as a 
great Miaeionary station. 

6. Colmbatore is an inland province at an elevation from 600 feet to 3,000 
f^ ; the cap. is Coimbatore. — On the Northern frontiers of the Presidency are 
the Neilgheny Mts. ^about 6,000 feet above the sea, with a cool and hei^y 
Climate. — Ootacamund, situated on the Neilgherries at an elevation of 7,800 foet, 
is much frequented as a sanitaij station by invalids. — VeUore^ a town and large 
fortress about 80 m. 8.-W. of Madras, which after the capture of Seringapatsia 
was selected for the residence of TippOb Sultan's family, and in which a mutiny 
of -the Sepoys occurred in 1806. — The districts of Coorg and Myeore^ though 
politically under the Gtovemor-Qeneral, are practically under the management «# 
the Madras Presidency. 

c. Mysore is a large province. Area 80,000sq. miles ; Pop. about 8,000,000. The 
country ia a table-land about 3,000 feet above sea-level ; the Climate is healthy ; 
much of the soil is poor, but pasturage in the N. is abundant. In this oount^, 
Hyder Ah and his son and successor Tippoo Saibt afterwards Tippoo Sultan, 
formed a powerful kingdom, which resisted the English from 1780 to 1799, when 
Tippoo was slain at the storming of Serlngapatam. The chief towns are Myaore 
(pop. 66), tl;ie ancient and now revived capital. — Seringapatamy the cap. of 
Tippoo Saib, was stormed by the British in 1799 (pop. 80).— ^an^ators (pojx 60), 
with extensive manufactures of silk and cotton.— The BKalabar district Bes 
on the South-West coast, and is bounded on the East by the chain of the 
Ghauts. The coast is sandy, but the interior is fertile. — On the West of the 
Malabar coast is the district of Canftrai the chief town of which is Mangalore, 
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(pop. 20).— To the East of Mangaloie is the district of Coorfff a ragged, 
mountainous, but healthy district, annexed to Britain in 1882. — CaUcut (pop. 80), 
a seaporii on the W. of the Malabar coast. — Ckmanore (pop. 20, raii^ll 123 
inches) is an important military station, once the cap. of a state ruled over by 
tanale sovereigns, surrendered to the English in 1790. 

•Sa The Bombay Presidenoy.— The Bombay Presidency comprises 
the North part of Candrot with an Area of 4,800 sq. m. ; the South part belongs 
to Madras. — ^The Conoan is a narrow maritime district, bounded on the East 
by the West Ghauts. The surface is mostly moimtainous. The districts of 
SattOra, Poonabt and Abmednuirffer comprise portions of the interior 
table-land. — Sattftrai a town with a noble fort, was long the cap. of the 
Kajah of Sattaraf the original, but subsequently only the nominal, hoEbd of the 
KahrattaB.— Poonab (pop. 76), at an elevation of 2,000 feet,'.was the capital of 
the PeUhtoOf originally the Viceroy of the Bajah of Sattaia, but afterwards the 
actual head of the KahxAttas^—Ahmetbiugger (pop. 26), about 1,900 feet above 
the sea, was taken by the British in 1808. — B^aportt once the cap. of a flourishing 
sovereignty, is now a mere heap of ruins.— Bombay (pop. 816), the cap. of the 
Presidency^ is built on an island ; it has an excellent harbour, with extensive 
commerce. Bombay with a small district was first ceded bv the Mogul to the- 
Fortuguese in 1680. and came into the possession of the English in 1662, as part 
of the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal on her marriage with Oharles 2nd. 
Many JParsees, descendants of the andait fire-worshippers, reside in Bombay, 
and are men of wealth.— iSEo^Mtte, an. island near Bombay, is remarkable for the 
Buddhist excavations, containing many sculptured figures. — Ekj^anta, another 
island in the harbour of Bombay, 7 miles from the city, is also remarfcetble for 
cave-temples, in one of which is a colossal bust representing a triune Brahminical 
divinity. — Surat (pop. 96) is a large town to the N. of Bombay. Here the-first 
mercantile establishment of the English East India Company was founded in 
1616. — Baroehe (ano. Sarffffoza, pop. 80), near the mouth of the Nerbudda, is an 
Mident town.— ^AffMdo&od (pop. 180), once noted fbr its nmgnifloenoe, was 
nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1822 ; it is still an important military 
station. 

Sillde is the largest of the Bombay provinces. Ar«a, 52,120 sq. miles ; I^p, 
1,087,000. ThiA country was formerly governed by chiefs caUed Ameen^ who 
exerdaed a military aristocratic despotism. Their power was broken by the 
British under Sir Charles Kapier in 1844, when Sinde was MnyitvnA to the British 
dominions. The people are called Sindians, The Climate is diy and sultry, the 
thermometer being frequently 98^ Fahr. in the shade for several months in the 
year. The chief towns are By derabad (pop. 26), the cap. ; Kurraehee (pop. 
22), the principal port ; Shikarpore (pop. 80), the most opulent and commercial 
town in Sinde. 



Wesson 3S.— 99fe The Protected 8tates.^-a. 1. The irii 
Territory* or Hyderabadt is by far the most important of the Protected 
States.. The Area is 96,887 sq. miles ; Pop. 10,660,000. The Sur/aee rises from 
800 feet to 2,500 feet above sea-leveL The Climate is generally healthy, with a 
mean Temperature about 81** Fahr. The Soil is fertile, producing rice, wheat, 
BXid the finest fruits. The noteworOty places are Byderabad (pop. 200), the 
cap., with manufactures of silks and gold embroidery. — Aurunffabad (pop. 60), 
named after the Mogul emperor Aurungzebe. — EUora, a village near which are 
celebrated cave temples. — 4**oy^i & village famous fbr the deci^ve victory of the 
British under Sir A. Wellesley in 1808, with 4,600 men, over the combiirad forces 
of Sdndia and the Bitjah of Kagpore, amounting to 60,000. — 2, Orlssa is a 
large district, bounded oa. the B. bv the Cirears, and occupied by the Khonds 
and several barbarous tribes.— 8. Maneepoor is a small state on the S. of 
Assam ; the Area is 7,684 sq. miles ; the cap. is of the same name. — 4. Sik- 
lllm is a small state between Bootan and Nepaul ; Area 1,670 sq. miles ; cap. 
Tunaoong.—6, Bampore and darwbal are also small states at the foot of 
the Himalayas.— 6. 'Sbawulpore on the East of the Svtlej haa an area of 
about 22,000 sq. miles ; Pop, 600,000; the cap. is Bhawtlpore (pop. 20). The 
surface is level, and the soil approaching the Desert on the E. is oi^ poor. 
The chief has the title of A'Aan.— 7. Bajpootana is a large district em- 
bracing 16 principal distinct states ; the Area of the whole is 114,391 sq. miles ; 
Fop. 17,000,000. The prevailing people are a military race, called rajpoots^ 
whence the name of the country. Their manners have been much softened by 
their connection with the Briti8h.^<8. The districts of Bandelound and 
Bewab lie to the S. of the North-West Provinces. 
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b. The MabMltta States which are nnder Brttish protection, and have 
not been annexed, are — 1. OwcUior ; 2. Indore ; 8. Otuerat ; 4. Outeh ; S. Bfuh 
paul ; 6. Kolapore ; and 7. SateutU-Warree, 1. Chmalior consists of detached 
portions lying N. and S. of the Vindhya range, nnder a Bajah of the JSdndia 
family ; Area 33,120 sq. miles ; Fop. 8,228,000 ; Cap. CHrallor (pop. 50).^ 
Oq/ein (pop. 100), one of the sacred cities of the Hindoos, was once the cap. of the 
GwaUor district. — 2. Zndore, or the territory of the HoUcar family, consists of 
several detached portions ; the Area of the whole is 8,818 sq. miles ; Pop. 
816,000 ; Cap. Zndore (pop. 16).— 8. Onxerat is the territory of the Oulr 
OOHFar and his tributary diiefs. The Area of the whole is 41,536 sq. miles ; 
fiop, 8,000,000. The Climate is very hot ; the soil is fertile. The chief towns are 
— ^Bardda (pop. 140), the cap. : Cambap (pop. 10) is a seaport. — I. Cutcll 
is a district under a chief called the Rao. Area 6,764 sq. miles ; Pop. 500,000 ; 
Cap. Bhooj (pop. 20). — 0. BllOpaul is a smedl state B. of GwaUor, with an 
Area of 6,764 sq. miles ; Fop. 662,000 ; Bhopaul is the cap.— 6. Solapore 
and Bawnnt-Warree are also small states, each under a native Bajah ; both 
these lie on the West coast. 

e. YTnder tlie BKadras Vresldenoy are— i. Coolilii, a small 
Bajahship in the S.-W. of Hindostan ; the Area of which is 1,988 sq. miles. 
Part of the country has an elevation of 4,000 feet above the sea. — 2. Tra- 
vaneore is another Bajahship, tributary to the English. The Area is 4,722 
sq. miles. Pop. 1,011,000 ; the cap. is Trivandrum ; the mean Temperature of 
the year is 79° Fahr. The Surface of the country is beautifully varied. The 
inhabitants are mostly Hindoos, of whom upwards of 150,000 are Christians. 



100. a. The Frenoli Bast Indian Possestfions are now very 
small. They comprise Pondicherry (pop. SO), on the Coromandel or S.-E. coast, 
which is the capital of the French Possessions. The other places are Karical 
(pop. 10) and Tanaon (pop. 6), both on the Coromandel ooast ; and Mahee on the 
Malabar coast. 

b. The Portuflrnese formerly possessed extensive districts ; they retain 
only the following : — Ooa^ on the West coast, once a considerable city, now 
decayed. — Panjim or Neto Oca (pop. 9), the capital of their possessions. — 
Jkmaim and i>t«, two small places, aJso on the West coast. 

101. The Independent States are— l. OcUhmere (only nominally) ; 
2. Ifepaul; 8. Bootan, 

a. Casbmere.—ii rea 25,000 sq. miles ; probable Pop. 500,000 ; Oc^. 
CaAmtre or Serinagur (pop. 40).— /tlamafraci (pop. 20), with manufactures of 
shawls. The Soil is fertile ; the valley of Cashmere, celebrated for its beauty, 
fruits, and flowers, has an average elevation of 5,500 ft. above the sea. There 
is one serious drawback— Earthquakes are frequent. The shawls woven from 
the hair of the Cashmere goat are much priwd. — Ru^eet Singhy the late ruler of 
the Punjaub, oonqnered Cashmere in 1810, and annexed it to his dominibns. 
After his death, it was erected by the British into a kingdom in 1846, and the. 

-sovereignty, with the title of Maharajah or great king, conferred on Gholab 
Singh, a relative of Bunjeet Singh. The state, therefore, though nominally 
independent, acknowledges British supremacy, and receives Britii^ protection ; 
and, in case of need, is bound to supply a contingent of troops. 

b. Vepanl has an Area of 64,500 sq. miles ; probable Ap. 2,000,000 ; Oap, 
Katmandoo (pop. 50). The Surface is much varied ; mountainous in the North, 
undulating in the South. The Boil is fertile ; the chief Products are lice, malse, 
r/heat, cotton, and the sugar cane. The population is a mixture of Mongols of 
the Buddhist religion and Hindoos of the Brahmin faith. The sovereign is the 
head of the Ghorka tribe ; who, during the Bengal Mutiny of 1857, rendered 
assistance to the British. 

e. Bootan has an Area of 64,500 sq. miles ; probable Pop, 1,500,000. The 
Surface is mountainous ; the Soil varies, but is mostly fertile. The state Beligion 
is Buddhism, and the country swarms with priests and monastic establishments. 
The Government is twofold, partly nnder the Dherma Rc^ah at Eoclesastical 
chief and nominal head ; and partly under the D^B^ah or SlOlitary and Civil 
Governor, who resides at Tasmudon, 
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X9Zm 0. <J«jlaB (aoc Taprobama) is a fine island to the 8. 
erf Hindostan, belonging to Eng^d, and neazlj connected vith the 
main-land by a series of sand-banks, called AdaaCa Bridge. Length 
870 miles, sTerage Breadth 100 miles, Jrea 24,454 sq. miles. Pop, 
8,081,000; Cap, Colontbo. 

6, The SnrflMe of the Noitheni part is mtdnlating ; the interior 
is moontainons ; the East coast is generally bold ; the West coast is 
law. The hig^iest peaks are Fedrotallagalla, 8,280 ft; Adam's 
Peak, 7,420 ft The island is well watered. 

c The CUaamti^ fa bot and moist, tmt in the momitaiiioaa «*«tH«fai^ tem- 
pente aad heattby. The K.-B. Momwon prerails from Nov. to Vdiu, and the 
8.-W. ICooaoon from Apdl to Nor. The RahtfaU at Oolombo is 90 incheB ; at 
Trinoomalee it is only 40 ioches. The OaU prodnoeB in abimdanoe lice, cotton, 
tobacco, pepper, odfee, the cocoa pafan, tamarind, bread-frnit, and dnnamon. 
^OieforeBtB contain teak, rose, dxmy, and other Tahiable -woods. Tlie Jfuierob 
ftrrhy^ inm, manganese, ptannbago, nttze, with several precious stones, as the 
rabj, amethyst, topai, &c. A-Tabiabiepearlfisbery iscaniedonintbeOnlf of 
Hanaar. Among the qoadrapeds, elephants are nnmeroos. The peofde are a 
mixed noe ; the Smffolete, who form the majority, are said to be -veiy intdligent, 
and coaapj the central and southern parts ; those of Hindoo origin oocopj the 
North and Ndrth-Eastem parts. Kahnmetans and Bnropeans axe scattered in 
various parts. The principal La mg uajfe is Ringalese ; hot Tamol is qmken in 
the Hoith.— Bi&ddUam is the prevailing Bdigion, hot Christianity baa 
made much pmgims , and Colombo is now the seat of an T^^g"*^ Bishopric 
There are also mai^ MiasiaDarieB of Tariona denomtnations. 



d. Geykm is a Crown Colony and indqwndent of Jbidia. Hie Oils til nilMlllt 
monaists of two dqwrtments— 1. The Legulatixtt consisUng of the Goremor, 
iqipointed by the Crown, and a kgisIatzTB Gonndl of 16 members; 3. The 
J En BOri fa g Coancil of 6 memtera ; namely, the GoTemor, the Commander of the 
Forces, and 4 others. The interior of the island was nnder the King of Candy 
till 1815, when he was deposed by the British.— Bdueation reoeiTes 
cnooaiagement botli from the CtoYernment and fron^ the -vadoos missionaxy 



«L Oejlon is divided bitoflve proTineea.— The Qiief Townsare CrOUnDllO (pop. 35), 
tte caiitta], the liarteor of whleh is only BDMlL £talle (or Point-d»-€alle, pop. 3). a sea- 
port In the South with an exeeUent hartwar, the atttion for the Bast India ateam- 
pacteCB. SViMQnNales. a aeaport on the K.-K with a goodluBlmar. Oaadjr, In the in- 
teftor, is the andent capital, bat la now much reduced. JKNOflrm SXtia, at an deva- 
tfott of 0^900 ti^ Is fregnented as a sanltazy station. 

/. Slstonr*— The Portngnese occopied Oqrlon in in? ; affcerwaids the 
Ihitcli in 1608 captoxed Colombo. The Dutch settlemeniB were seiaed by the 
British in 1706, and conflimed to them in 1802. The complete sovereignty of 
the island was, at the request of the chiefs, aasimied by the Biitish in 1816, and 
the King of Candy depoaed. 

X03. a. The giaecaJtwe lalaiida axe a gxvmp of 17 aman and low 
iriandw, of coral fonnation, in the Indian Ocean, 160 milea West of the Malabar 
coast. The Pop. of the whole is aboot 6,800. The dbief Pxodacts are coir for 
cables, and coooa-nnts : from the latter of vriddi jaggery, a kind of sugar, ia 
made. The aimnal tribute paid to BxxUdn ia 1,0001. Till leoently 4 of thcae 
isiaodi belonged to the mkr of Cananoie. 

6. The IBftldlwe (or 'thousand') Islands, about 800 miks & of Hindo- 
•ban, axe of ooral formatimi, and arranged in 17 round or oral gxoupa, termed 
fltsBc Cowrie fishing forms the chief occupation of the inhabitants, who 
amount to about 200,000 nnder a <^ief styled SmUan. The Snttan seoda an 
■nnual tribute to the Goremor of C^km. 

d3 
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e. The ^«*^^— *^— Zsles are a groap of 8 laxige and wevenl tmalter 
iglands in the Bay of Bengal, which are mountainous, densely wooded, and 
occupied by a. savage people of low stature. FKtrt Blair was selected in 1869 as 
a penal settlement for the rebel Begojn. 

d. The VlciOll»ar X>l»n4a are a group of 9 islands In the Bay of 
Bengal, wmch ate exposed to frequent hurricanes, but very fertile. Oteat 
lYicobar has an area of 1,258 sq. miles ; little Kioobar has an acea of 84 sq, 
miles. The pop. of the whole is about 6,000, mostly Malays. 

The StnatiKSetaenMats. lOft.— These formed a part of ^ 

Indian Government till 1867, when they were oonstitnted a Crawn 

Colony, with a goyemment distinct from that of India. They 

comprise the island of Penang, the Settlement of Malaceaf and 

Singapore, 

a. The Island of Wewkmng l{es at the North entrance to tlie Strait oC 
Halaoca. Area^ about 107 sO. miles. The capwis Oeorge 7bwf», with a spacious 
labour. The provlnoe of WelUMrteT on ^ opposite mainland is dependent 
on Fenang, having an area of 300 sq. miles, and a pop. of 60,000. The breadth 
of the channel between it and the island is only 2 miles. The Climate is 
healthy ; the Soil produces rice, cocoa, cotton, coifee, indigo, &o. The island 
of Fenang was acquired by the East India Company in 1786 ; the district on Uie 
ihainland, in 1862. 

h. The Settlement of MEalacoa consists of a town with an adjacent terri- 
tory, containing about 1,000 sq. miles. The pop. of the town is about 6,000, of 
the province 71,000, chiefly Itfelays. The climate is healthy, and the soil on 
the coast pretty fertile. 

e. Binffapore is an island with a town of the same name, off the South 
extremity alt the Malay Peninsula, 27 miles by II miles ; Arta 206 sq. miles ; 
liyp. 90,000, chiefly Malays and Chinese. The Surface is low or undulating ; the' 
dimaU is healthy ; showers are frequent, the annual Bainfall being about 100 
inches. The island is chiefly valuable as a depOt for the British and Indian 
trade with the islands of the eastern seas. The island was purchased from the 
Sultan of Johore on the Malay peninsula, and settled by the English in 1819. 
£Bnce that time the settlement has rapidly risen in impOTtance, The town of 
Singapore (pop. 26) Is the capital of the Straits-Settlements, and has a capadons 
harbour. 



105. a. The first authentic notice of India is the invasion of 

the country by Alexander the Great, about 327 b.c. Though this 

was merely a partial inroad, it shows that India was then populous, 

and the inhabitants, as now, dirided into Castes, addicted to ascetio 

superstition, religious suicide, and abstruse philosophy. Seleueus 

was the next invader, but no permanent conquest was made. India 

was known not only to th« Ghreeks, but to the Persians and Bomans, 

and valued for its productions of gold, gems, ivoiy, ebony, and 

^nkincense. In the first centuiy after Christ, many Kestorian 

Christians from Syria settled on the Malabar Coast, where their 

descendants still remain. 

In 10O4 AJD., Mahmoud, the Mahometan Sultan of Ghisnee in A^bawiiffap^ 
conquered modem Sinde, the Punjaub, and Bhawulpore, and founded the 
Ghimeffide dmuuti/. At this time, Bindostan was governed by many petty 
independent Bajahs who were unable to contend against a powerful inyader. — 
In 1188, the Ghi^nevide dynasty was overthrown by the G^urton, another 
Afghan family, which extended ^e Mahometan power and made Mhi the seat 
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of goyenuncnt. Ajbont 1319, OtnghU Khan inyaded the North-Westem psrt of 
the country, bnt soon after retired. In 1897, Tamerlane^ the Monffoly iHTaded 
India, took Delhi, and overran the Northern part, bat on his xetdbring, the 
Afghan dynasty resumed its authority. 

5. In 1525 A.D., BabeTf a descendant of Tamerlane, invaded India, 
took Delhi, oyertnmed the Afghan dynasty, and established in its 
place the Mogal, or, as it is nsually termed, the Moirnl 



On the death of Baber in 1680, he was snooeeded by his son Humaynn, who 
reigned from 1£80 to 1656. At his death, Akbar his son asoended the throne. 
The whole of Akbar's reign from 1656 to 1606 was oocupied in repressing 
insurrections and esctending the power of the Mogul over the native Rajahs. 
For personal courage and magnanimity Akbar la oonsidersd the most oninent of 
the Mogul emperors. The next Mc^n^ emperor of ability was Jkarunigmehef 
the third son of Shah Jehan ; bom in 1618, he asoesided the throne in 1658. 
Having suppressed several revolts headed by his elder brothers whom he had 
supplanted, he proceeded to subjugate those provinces which were still held by 
native princes, and to render the MahonMten reUgion dominant throughout the 
land. In carrying out his measures, be exercised great cruelty towards the 
Hindoos, by destroying their templei^ and Impoeing a poll-tax en everyone not 
pixriSessing Islamism. Though grievously oppressed, the Hindoos were in generid 
compeUed to submit, except in the mosntainous and remote districts in which 
some bold spirits continued to resist the encroachments o< the Mogul. It was 
St tiiis juncture that an individual appeared who was destined to lay the 
foundation of a power which should survive that of the Mogul. To render the 
subsequent course of Indian events iutdligfble, it wiU be necessary to give here 
a Sketdi of the Rise a$yi Ftogrtu of the MahraUa Piower, and of the Ohieb of 
that rmnarkaMe Confederaoy. 

IOC. Tbe MabrattM, a. Sattitatt-^In 1627, was bom at 
Poonah, where his father -waaGoremor nnder the Bi^jah of B^eq^tore, 
a person named Ber^jee. When only twenty years of age, Seyajee 
was appointed to sneoeed his father, in 1647, as €k>Temor. Able, 
ambitions, and nnscrapulous as to the means employed, he eagerly 
seized eyery opportnnity (^ extending and strengthening his power, 
which thp unsettled state of the country at that time afforded. 
G-radnally possessing himself of the neighbooring districts, he suc- 
ceeded in adding North Concan to his government^ and then pro- 
ceeded not only to render himself independent of Ms Bi^ah, but to 
seise on part of his dominions. After a protracted stmggle, his 
acquisitions were confirmed to lam by the Bsjah, in 1662. His 
next attempt was to extend his territory, and form a strong natire 
power capable of zesistiDg tbe Mogul. Availing himself of the 
ayersion entertained against Aurungzebe's arbitrazj conduct by all 
the Hindoos, and partieulaiiy by th» mountain tribes^ he readiliy 
attracted to lus standard tilie pe<^le afterwards known as tho 
Makraitas, then occupying tbe North-WesUm parts of the Deeecmr 
near the Yindhyan range, and a^oining his ewm territory. With 
these he made an attack on 8wmt in 16^, but was repulsed by th* 
English who were friendly to the Mogul* Afterwards,, he made 
peace with the Emperor, and eren aided him in the partial dis- 
memberment of the native kingdems of Bejapore and Qolconda; 
bat, disgusted at the treatment wkidli he had received at the court 
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of Delhi, with difficulty he escaped and re-occupied his own ter- 
ritories, which he gradually enlarged by infringing upon the weak- 
ened kmgdoms of Bejapore and Gt>lconda ; and avoiding, for some 
time, provoking hostilities with the MoguL This interval he dili- 
gently employed in extending his influence among the native tribes, 
in forming from these a strong force which he carefully disciplined, 
^d in preparing for more extensive aggressions. Afterwards, he 
assumed the title and dignity of Rajab of Battara, and was 
solemnly crowned at Bayghur in 1674. 

In 1676, having formed an alliance with Goloonda, Sevajee 
)x)ldly marched across the peninsula, took Vellore and other strong 
forts, and overran great part of Mysore. From these conquests he 
was recalled in 1678, by the invasion of Gt>lconda by the Mogurs 
forces. His exertions compelled the viceroy of the Mogul to aban- 
don Golconda, and raise the siege of Bejapore. For this assistance 
he received the district between the Toombuddra and the Krishna. 
His power was now predominant over South India, but his career 
was stopped by a sudden illness which terminated his life in 1680. 

b. On the death of Sevajee, his son, Sumbqfeef succeeded, who, at 
one time, had revolted from his father and joined the Emperor ; but 
had afterwards returned to his allegiance, and vigorously prosecuted 
his father^s plans. In a great battle fought with the Moguls i^ 
1689, Sumb^jee was taken prisoner and put to a cruel death. This 
event, though it weakened, did not destroy the Mahratta power. A 
brother and successor of Sumbajee, named Bama, though driven 
from his stronghold of Sattara, threw himself into the fort of 
Gingee, about 80 miles from, Madras, and successfully resisted aU 
the efforts of «the Emperor. Dying in 1700, from overtasked 
exertions, he was succeeded by his son, a child of ten years of 
age, who nominally reigned till 1740. — o, A change^ however^ 
appears to have taken place during this period in the constitution of 
the Mahratta power; for, though the Rajah of Sattara, the de- 
scendant of Sevajee, continue the acknowledged head of the nation, 
yet the actual power was usurped by the prime minister or com- 
mander-in-chief, or FHahtoa, as he was called. As this man had 
the appointment of all the officers under him, to him all the Mah- 
ratta chiefs, as Scindia, Holkar, &c., owe their advancement. The 
power, too, ceased to be that of one united nation, and rapidly 
became a mere confederation of chiefs, under the nominal headship 
of the Hi^'ah of Sattara. Hence, the acquisitions gained by con- 
quest seem to have been assigned to the victorious chiefs, and not 
annexed to the country as eH additional province. According to this 
arrangement, the Confederation contained the seeds of future disso- 
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lution. — ^In 1818, the reigning Sq^'ah of Sattara became dependent on 
the Britishy with a limited authority over part of the dominions of 
his ancestors. In 1*839, the Hajah having been detected in a con- 
spiracy against the British, was dethroned, and his dominions 
annexed to the Bombay Presidency. The deposed Engah died in 
1849. 

lUeunon 38« — ^The HCalirattas oontinued. — 107. a. Tbe 
Peisliwa. — The Second Dignitary among the Mahrattas was the 
Peiskwa, who was originally only the Viceroy or Commander-in- 
chief of the Eajah of Sattara. On the accession to the throne of a 
yonthitil Bajah in 1700, the supreme authority devolyed on the 
Peishwa, Baswanath Bow, who nominated to all offices both in the 
state and in the army; and to him all the snbseqnent Mahratta 
chiefs owe their advancement. He fixed his residence at Poonah, 
which henceforth became the virtual capital of the Mahratta power, 
&nd continued such till 1817. In 1817, the reigning Peishwa, Btgee 
£ao, made a treaty with the English, by which the Mahratta Con- 
/ederacy was formally diesolvedf and the Peishwa limited to his own 
possessions, the district of Poonah, Yet, in violation of this treaty, 
Bsjee Hao in 1818 aided the Pindarrke in their war against the 
British, for which he was compelled to abdicate the throne, and 
retire on a pension of 80,000/. per annum. He retired first to 
Benares, and afterwards to Bithoor, where he died in 1851, having 
previously adopted as his heir his nephew, the infamous Nana 
Sahibj who, on the refusal of the British to continue to him the 
pension granted to his uncle, was an active agent in exciting the 
great Eevolt of 1857, and perpetrating on his English prisoners the 
inost barbarous cruelties. 

b. Onxerat, or tbe Oulcowar's Dominions. — The sovereign 
of Guzerat is called the Cruicowar, the family name being assumed 
as a title. His capital is Baroda. The ancestor of the G-uicowar 
family was PUlagee Guicowar, who, from being merely a Poiail or 
manager of a village, rose by degrees to a high position under the 
Peishwa ; so that ultimately he became the hereditary governor of 
that part of Guzerat which had been conquered by tlie Ulahrattas 
after the death of Aurungzebe, in 1707. This territory was subse- 
quently enlarged by his descendants, and the title of Haharajah 
assumed. In 1780, a treaty of amity was entered into between 
Futteh Singh Guicowar, the sovereign of Guzerat, and the East India 
Company; and, in 1802, assistance having been rendered by the 
Company to his son in suppressing a rebellion, cessions of territory 
were mkde. Ahnund Hao was succeeded in 1819 by his brother 
Syajee Eao Guicowar, who has maintained the amicable relation sub- 
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sisting between his lamily sad the British Government. The 
Ghiicowar^s income ie estimated at 800,000/. per annnm. 

0. CKraltor* or SIndta'a or Beladla's bomlaloiis. — The 

fiunil J of Sindia or Semdia^ the most powerfol of the Mahratta chiefii, 
were originally SudrtUf or caltivators of the soiL The first who distin- 
gnished himself as a soldier was Semojm Smdia, a potail of a village. 
The Peishwa, Biyee Bow, who had succeeded his father, Baswanath 
Bow, in 1720 appointed Banojee to a very hmnble office, which by 
good conduct led to his promotion. Before his death he had succeeded 
in obtaining the hereditary goTomment of one-half of the eztensiTe 
province of Jfo/iMk His son, Madhigee Sindia, succeeded him. By 
the battle of PanniptU, in. 1761, the ftunily were deprived of nearly 
all their possessions in Malwa; but, by the assistance of the 
Peishwa, Mudhoo Bow, Madh%jee had in 1764 again become pow- 
erful, and gradually recovered all his territories. In 1771, he 
obtained possession of Delhi, to which place he invited the Emperor 
Shah AtUwm L to return from Allahabad, where he had be^i 
residing as a pensioner on the British. In December of that year, 
the Emperor was, with the assistance of Madh%jee, crowned with 
great pomp at Delhi For this assistance, however, he was com- 
pelled to nominate the Peishwa vicegerent of the empire ; and the 
Peishwa, of course, appointed Madhi^ee his deputy. — In 1772, 
Sindia, with the aid of the Peishwa and Holkar, invaded Bohilcnnd ; 
but, on the murder of the young Pdishwa by his uncle, who had 
usurped his authority, a war broke out between the British and the 
Mahrattas. This war proved favourable to Sindia; for, at its dose 
in 1782, he was confirmed in all his possessions, and recognised as 
an independent prince. Sindia now raised numerous forces, which 
he caused to be well trained under French officers. By this means 
he was enabled to add to his dominions district after district, till he 
became master of nearly all the territory S.-W. of the Ganges to 
the Nerbudda, with the title of Maharajah. At his death, in 1794, 
without sons, his grand nephew, Dowlut Bow Sindia, whom he had 
adopted, succeeded. Shortly after his accession, the young sove- 
reign married, the daughter of an intriguing man, by whom he 
was induced to commit atrocities which involved him in war both 
with the British and Holkar, and was compelled in 1803 to cede to 
the British 50,000 sq. miles of territory, and receive in his remain- 
ing dominions a British auxiliary force. He died in 1827. His 
successor, Janka Bow Sindia^ whose territory is still considerable, is 
under British protection. His capital is Owallor. 

d, XndorOf or BOIkar'a Bomlniona. — The Holkar fiunily 
sprang from Mulhar Bao Holkar, a ryot of the Deocan, bom in 1693, 
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who, afterwards as an able soldier, haring been instrumental in 
aztending the conquests of his nation under the two first Peishwas 
xeceiyed, about 1736, a grant of land in Halwa. Ultimately, above 
one-third of that large province came under his rule ; and, before 
his death, in 1766, he had rendered himself nearly independent of 
the Feishwa. He was. succeeded first by his grandson, and after- 
wards by Tukiyee Holkar, who, dying in 1797f left four sons, 
whose patrimony was for a time usurped by Sindia. In 1802, 
Jeswunt Eao JoVkax, the third son, having defeated Sindia, re- 
established hims^ ihMalwa, and eventually succeeded in recovering 
the greater part of his dominions. He died in 1811. In the wars 
of India, the Holkar family have taken a prominent part, by which 
they have lost the greater portion of their dominions. Indore, their 
only remaining possession, consists of several detached districts in 
ISIalwa, containing 8,318 sq. miles, and is under British protection. 
The present Hajah was educated under British direction. 

e, Berar* or ITainpore* — ^This district formed the greater part 
of the dominions of the late Bajah of Nagpore, who was chief of 
what are called the Eastern Mahrattas. The founder of this family 
was Bagqjee Bhoonslah, who, though claiming a high descent, began 
his career as an officer imder the Feishwa, and ultimately obtained 
the government of this large province, making Vaffpore his capital. 
The last Buyah having died without legal heirs in 1863, his domi- 
nions fell to the English. 

/. In 1782, the territories of the various Mahratta chiefs included 
the following extensive districts : — 1. Sattara, the original seat of 
their power. — 2. Poondh, the district of the Feishwa. — 3. Gueerat, 
the dominions of the Gnicowar family. — 4. Gwalior, the dominion 
of the dindia family. — 5. Indore^ the dominion of the Holkar family. 
-.6. Nagpore\ 7*JBanda; S.Kolapoar; 9,Dewar; 10, Lhar; be- 
sides several districts in Bigpootana and the Deccan. These states 
are now either subject to or dependent on the British. 

The preceding explanation of the rise and relative position of the 
various Mahratta chiefs was necessary to enable the Student clearly 
to understand the connection and importance of the numerous 
changes which have occurred in thfs extensive empire. We shall 
now briefly mention the leading subsequent events connected with 
the Mogul. 

XreMoa S9« — 108. HCoffvl Bkitorj' reramedt a. 1707 to 
1747* — On the death of Aurungzdte, in 1707, his son Shah Aulum 
succeeded, and reigned till 1712. His reign witnessed the extension 
of the Mahratta power ; the Bevolt of the Bajpoot princes, who 
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had never been thoroughly subdued ; and the rise of the warlike 

sect of the Sikhs, who, by the abolition of castes, rapidly increased 

in importance. All these were native powers representing interests 

in opposition to the dominant Mahometans, who had conquered but 

never amalgamated with the Hindoos. Hence, every opportunity 

was seized of throwing off the Mogul yoke ; and that opportunity 

was presented in the succeeding Mogul princes, who, being destitute 

of mental energy themselves, were governed either by favourites or 

designing chiefs who had usurped the actual authority. 

On tiie death of Anlnm Shah in 1712, his son Jehandar Shah saooeeded, but 
In a few months was dethroned ; while his successor Ferok Shere was assassi- 
nated in 1719. Kext came two children, one dying in 1719, the other in 1720,. 
when Mohammed Shah, a grandson of Shah Anlnm, sncoeeded and reigned 
till 1747. This was one of the mcst disastrous periods of the Mogul dynasty. 
Not oidy were the native poinces arraying themselves against the Mognil's. 
Authority, but his own Subahdars were deserting him and asserting their inde- 
liendence.— In 1718, Jc^fier JTAan, MtbaMar qf Bengal, became virtually inde- 
pendent of the emperor, and transferred the seat of bis government from Dacca 
to MoorBhedfahad, Shortly afterwards, Nizam-%il-Miakf the powerful viceroy of 
the imp(nrtant distnrict of the Deceany asserted his independence ; while a portion 
of the northern provinces was seized by the SoMUcu, an Afghan people, who 
established themselves in the district called SohUeund, But, the greatest. 
Cf^amity was the invasion of Hindostan in 1789, by yddir Shah, the sovereign. 
of Persia. On this Prince's demanding the surrender of some Pendan fugitives, 
both the envoy and bJs suite were murdered at JeUalabad, while Mohammed 
refused to grant satisfaction for the outrage. Enraged at this, and instigated it. 
is supposed by the Nizam, Nadir immediately invaded Hindostan, defeated the . 
Mogul's forces, took and plundered Delhi, and enriched himself with booty 
amounting, it is said, to 70,000,000{. With this spoil he returned to Persia, 
permitting the Mogul to resume bis authority over a lacerated and enfeebled 
country. Mohammed Shah continued to reign till 1747. 

6. 1747 to 176 5*— Ahmed Shah succeeded his father Mohammed Shah in 
1747, but after a short reign of 6 years was deposed in 1758. The last army 
that might be reckoned imperial was defeated by the BohiUas in 1749. — ^Allum 
Guire, who ascended the throne in 1768, was assassinated in 1759 ; his successor 
Shah Jehan .2nd was dethroned in 1760, and succeeded by Shah Auhmi 2nd in 
1761. — ^Durlz^ this rapid change of monarchs, the Mahrattas were strength- 
ening their confederacy and ractending their conquests. Ouzerat, Berar, and 
Oriua were added to their possessions. Alarmed at these conquests, and' 
enfeebled by the defection of the Nizam and the Subahdar of Bengal, the 
Emperor sought the aid of Ahmed Sfftah Abdalla, who, after the death of Kadir 
Shah, had become king of A^hanistan. Abdalla entered Hindostan with a 
large army, fought a decisive battle on the plains of Pannlpnt, near Delhi, 
in 1761, by which the Mahrattas were defeated with great slaughter, and their - 
ix>wer broken for several years. The victorious Afghan, having confirmed 
Aulum Shah on the throne of the Moguls, retired, contenting himself with the 
provinoes West of the Indus. — ^A short time after this event, the Emperor and 
the Nabob of Oude having rendered assistance against the English, their com- 
bined forces were attacked at Buxar^ and completely defeated by Major Munro 
in Oct. 1764. By this defeat the Emperor was thrown upon the generosity and * 
protection of the English, who established him at Allahabad. — ^Notwithstanding 
tibiese defects and defections, the name and person of the Emperor were so far 
venerated as to give a sanction to any grant which might be purchased or . 
extorted from him. On Aug. 12, 1765, the Emperor by an imperial grant con- 
stituted the East India Company the Dewanee or receivers of Revenue of 
Mengal, BaJkar, and Oriua, thus virtually conferring upon them the Sovereigntg 
0/ ihoie States, 

. c. 1768 to 1862a — The power of the Mogul now became weaker 
and weaker. In 1771, the Mahrattas having recovered from their defeat at 
PannipiU, resumed their aggressive policy, forced the Emperor to leave Allaha- 
bad (where he had been established by the English), enter Delhi as Emperor, 
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and make large concessions to them. For aerieral years, he was merely a kind 
of state prisoner of the Mahrattas, and especially of Sindia. At length, in 
1808, Sindia haying considnably extended his territories and obtained the 
custody of the Emperor, provoked a war with the British. This ended in 
Sindia's being compelled to resign the custody of the Emperor, and make large 
cessions to the British. Henceforth, the title of King with the nvereign^ 0/ 
Delhi and a small district around it, along with a pension of 125,0002. per annuni, 
and British protection, were assigned to the Hogul in 1808. By thiiB event, an 
end toot virtttallyput to the Mogul Empire. — ^In 1806, the Mogul Shah Aulum 2nd 
died, and was succeeded on the nominal throne of Delhi by his son Akbar Shah 
2nd, who reigned till 1837. Akbar 2nd was succeeded by his son, Mirza-Abn- 
Zuffir, the last of the Mogul sovereigns, who retained a pension along with the 
nominal sovereignty of Delhi. Having aided the Bebellion of 1807, he was 
taken prisoner along with his sons, deprived of his pension, and banished to 
Bangoon, where he died in 1862, at the age of 84. Such was the miserable fate 
of the last reigning descendant of the once powerful Moguls, the Emperors of 
Hindostan. India now belongs to the British crown. 

&«ssoii «0.— BSXTZSB jaiUZA. 

109. a. From 1498 to 1707.— The first European trading company 
which settled in India came from Portugal. At that time, the Northern part of 
Hindostan was governed by an Afghan dynasty, and the lest of the countzy by 
native princes. Vaaco-de-Gama with 8 ships arrived at Calicut on the Malabu 
coast, where he landed in 1498. The Portuguese rapidly acquired settlements on 
the West Coast, especially at Gk)a and Diu, and monopolised the commerce of 
Europe. In 1526, Hindostan experienced a change of masters, the Afg^nn 
dynasty was overthrown, and the Mogul established in its place. 

AUnred by the success of the Portuguese, the English in 1600, the Dutch in 
1601, the Danes in 1619, and the Ftench in 1664, made settlements in various 
IMjrts of India. The Dutch never acquired much power, and gradually with- 
drew to the .islands, most of which they still rrtaln. The French, on the 
contrary, formed extensive settlements both in the Deccan and in the South, the 
principal of which is Pondicherry. 

6. In 1600, the first Charter was granted by Queen Elixabeth to a company 
caUed* * The Qovemor and Company of Merchants of London, trading to the 
East Indies.* Their Capital was 72,000/., with which they fitted out 4 ships ; 
and, meeting with success, continued to trade till 1838. When the East India 
Company entered Hindostan, the reigning Emperor or Great Mogul was Akbar 
1st. A second Charter was granted in 1609 by James 1st, constituting the 
company a corporate body ; and, in 1611. a firman was granted by the Mogul, 
allo^-ing the English to establish factoiies at Surat, Ahmedabadt and several 
other places. Having assisted the Mogul against the Portuguese in 1614, 
another firman was granted to the Company extending their former privileges. 
In 1641, their first fortified settlement, called Fort St, Oeorge, at Madras on the 
Coromandel coast, was built. In 1652, additional privileges were conferred by 
the Mogul on the East India Company. In 1654, Madras teas made a Presidenqf* 
In 1661, a new Charter was granted to the Company, confirming their former 
privileges, and, in addition, allowing them to make peace or war with any people 
not being Christians^ and to seize all unlicensed persons who should be found 
within their limits, and send them to England. In 1664, they again rendered 
assistance to the Mogul, in repelling an attack made on SurtU byiSevqfie, the 
fonnder of the Mahratta empire, on which occasion the Mogul extended their 
trading privileges. In 1668, Bombay on the Western Coast, which bad been 
received by Charles 2nd from the Portuguese as a marriage dowry with his 
queen, was for a sum of money conferred by him on the Company. In 1698, 
Fort William at Calcutta was erected. About the same time, a rival Company 
was formed in London ; but, by an act of parliament passed in 1702, the two 
companies were in 1708 united into one, called the 'United East India Com- 
pany.' Aurungzebe, the Mogul, died in 1707, and was succeeded by his son 
Shah Aulum. 

110« a. From 1707 to 1768.— -In 1717, a firman was granted by the 
Mogul exempting the trade at the Company from duties, and allowing them to 
possess land around their factories. In 1780, the Company's Charter was, by 
paying a premium to the home government, renewed first to 1769, and after- 
wards in 1744 extended to 1788* About 1744, commenced the contest between 
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the French and English for po^rar in India, wUoh long continned idth alter- 
nations of saocees. Dupteix^ who oonunanded the F2«nch at Fondicherry, 
seeing the weakness of the natlTe powcn, endeaTonred to a^prandise the French 
East India Company. On the death of Nixam^^Mulkt the Yiceroy of the 
Deooan in 1748, Dupleiz declared in favour of one of the candidates, and soo- 
oeeded in raising his fsTonrite, Mirsapha Jong, to that dignity. The nabobshlp 
of the Carnatfc^ a subordinate goremment in the same provinoe, was obtained 
for his a^, Chnnda Sahibu in 17JK), while his own ooontcymen were rewaivled 
with large grants of territory. Mohammed AU, however, the son of the late 
Kabob, who still held the fortress of Trichln(^ly. earnestly requested the aid 
of the ]Ebiglish who sent htm some troops ; bat the fortune of war continued 
•dTerse, 1^ CoUmel CUve, with only 210 Europeans and AOO Sepoys, made a 
diyersion in his favour, by capturing Arcot, the capital of the Oamatto. Though 
Chunda Sahib besteged the dty with a large army, Clive rcpdled the assailanta 
with J^iwftKing talent. Bdng relnforoed by OoL Kirkpatiick, Glive pursued and 
defeated the enemy on the sloifw tf Ar»L The Bajah of Taniore and other 
princes then declared for Mohammed AU ; and Chunda and his allies having been 
several times discomfited, were obliged to resign the contest in favour of 
Mohammed, who retained the Nabobship. In 1764, commiesioners having 
arrived from Vnaoo and England, a trea^ was concluded by which both nations 
acnieed to withdraw from interference in the affairs of the native princes. 
Dnpleix was then recalled to Europe. 

b. During these transactions, Calcutta, then subordinate to Madras, had so 
advanced in wealth' and influence, as to excite the jealousy of the subahdar of 
Bengal, Sursjah Dowlah. From some supposed affront, he suddenly marched 
to Calcutta with 70,000 men, stormed and took the fort in 1766. The Governor 
and part of the garrison escaped, but 146 of the garrison were captured and 
shut up in a small room, afterwards called the Black-hole^ in which 138 died 
from suffocation. Soon, however, CoL Clive and Admiral Watson were sent 
with some troops from Madras to the Ganges. Calcutta wan recovered, and 
shortly afterwa^s, Hoogly reduced, and the Subahdar in Feb. 1767 was obliged 
to grant peace, with permission to the Company to f ortij^ the plain. 

e. As the rivalry between the French and the English stiU continued, CUve 
resolved to reduce Chandemagore, a French settlement,, which he speedily 
aooompUshed. Perceiving that the Subahdar was reluctant to fulfil the terms 
of the late treaty, and that he had entered into negotiations with the F^ch, 
the English determined to depose him, and put Meer JalBer in His place. With 
this object CoL CUve advanced at the head of 1,000 Europeans and 8,000 Sepoys 
to seize the important post of Plaasy. The Subahdar had already occupied 
it with an army of 68,000 men. Cuve, however, skilfully and vigorously 
attacked him, uid (aided by the treacherous neutn^ty of Meer Jaffler, the Subah- 
dar's general) gained a complete victory in 1767. Meer Jailer was then made 
Subahdar, and Snrajah Dowlah was shorUy after taken and put to death. The 
victory of Ptastif was the foundation of BriMk power in India, and an imme- 
diate enlargement of territory. 

d. In the meantime. Count Lallv, who had succeeded Dnplelz, vlgoronsly 
prosecuted the war in the Camatic on behi^ of the French and their allies 
against the English and their allies. In 1768, Lally took Cuddalore and Fort 
St. David ; and, in the next year, attacked Madras but &iled. After various 
alternations of fortune, the English again took Fondicherry in 1761, and com- 
pletely crushed the power of the French. Fondicherry was afterwards, in 1768, 
restored to the French, but their influence was gone. Meer Jaffler, being unable 
to satisfy the requirements of the British, was deposed in 1760, and his son-in- 
law Meer Coasun elevated in his room. Cossim, at the instigation of the 
Emperor, having attempted to abridge the power of the EngUsh, was compelled 
to resign in 1768, when his father-in-law Jaffler was restored. As the Subahdar 
of Oude, Surajah Dowlah, and the titular Emperor, Aulum 2nd, had aeslBted 
Cossim, they were next attacked by Major Mnnro and defeated at Bturar in 
1764. By this defeat the power of the Nabob of Oude was broken, and the 
Mmperor ffirotm on the generosity and protection of the English, who established 
him in possession of Allahabad ; and, in 1766, restored the humbled Nabob to 
his dominions, except Corah and Allahabad. In this year, 1766, Meer Jaffler 
died, and his son Kujeem-ud-Dowla succeeded as titular Subahdar. Lord Clive 
arrived shortly after as Governor and Commander-in-Chief ; and the Emperor 
by an imperial grant, as previously stated, constituted the Company the 
Dewmee ot Receivers of Revenue of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, By tUs grant, 
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the Company -were constituted Sovereigni of the best part of Eartem Hin- 
doBtan, and from this date, 1760, the reooffnittd Sooereiffntif a/ the British 
90inmtnccs, 

Kesfton 41.— IIH. a. Vrom 1766 to 1809.— In 1766, the ilTiieam 
AH, or Subahdar of the Deccan, granted to the EngHsh the Nor&em Oircars 
for an annual payment of 5 Laks, and assistance with troope, and yet, shortly 
afterwards, he violated this arrangement. For, having eai^tged the English to 
assist him in resisthig the encroachments of Hyder Ali (who from a subordinate 
station in the service of the Bajah of Mysore, had risien to be Oonmumder-in- 
chief, and then deposed his sovereign and 'usurped his authority), the Kizam 
secretly formed an alliance with Hyder, and then treacherously attacked the 
English. The aUies, however, were defeated at VeUore. This event brought 
fhe English for the first time in contact with Hyder, who subsequently proved 
himself one of their most skilful opponents. Li 1768, the Nizam made peace 
with the EngUsh, surrendered the CarruUie^ and reduced the tribute for the 
Circcwi. In 1769, Hyder also made peace with the English. In 1771, the 
Mahrattas waged war with Hyder, and forced the Mogul to leave Allahabad 
and enter Delhi as Emperor. In 1772, they attempted to force the emperor to 
cede Allahabad and Oorah to than, instead of which he ceded these districts to 
the EngUsh. Notwithstanding this cession, the empeaeor'B pension was withheld 
in consequence of his being under Mahratta control.— In 1778, two acts of the 
British Parliament were passed, one lending tiie O)mpany.l,000,000<.; the other, 
materially altering the CoiutUuHon of the Con^tanVt and appointing a Oavemor- 
Oeneral to reside in Bengal, and to which the other Presidencies were to be 
subordinate. Mr. Warren Haetingi was the first Grovemor-General. 

5. During these changes several dissensions had arisen among the J/oArottei 
Oviefiy principally from attempts of the Sindia and Holtar families to extend 
their dominions at the expense of the PHshtca and the other chiefis. These led 
to wars, not only among themselves, but with the English. In 1775, Bagoba, a 
deposed Peishwa, called in the aid of the EngUsh to restore him, agreeing to 
cede certain tracts to the Company. Several actions occurred in consequence 
between the Mahrattas and English without any decided advantage to either 
party. — ^In 1777, the French, taking advantage of the contest then raging 
between England and her American colonies, made another effort to expel the 
English from India. For this purpose, they formed an alliance with the NfzQniy 
Hyder Ali, and the Mahrattas, In this war, however, the French lost the 
settlementB of Ghandemagore, Pondicherry, and others, nor could they recover 
them. In 1780, Hyder, with a lai^ and weU-discipUned army, commanded by 
French officers, entoed the Camatic and destroyed everything before him. He 
defeated several detachments of English troops; but, at last, was signally 
dtfeated by tiir Eyre Coote in 1781. In 1782, a treaty was formed between the 
English and Mahrattas, by which Bcusein, Ahmedabad, &c., were ceded to the 
liflhrattas, on condition that they allowed no nation but the English to have 
any intercourse with them. Shortly afterwards, the French fleet was defeated, 
and their party sustained a severe blow by the death of Hyder AU on Dec 7, 

1782. On the.death of Hyder Ali, his son Tippoo Salb succeeded in Jan., 

1783, and carried on the war "with various success till Mandi, 1784, when a 
treaty of peace was signed. After this, Tippoo assumed the title of Sultan, 
thus renoimcing his all^iance to the Emperor and the Bajah of Sattara, ^e 
nominal head of the Mahrattas. 

. e. In Aug., 1784, Mr. Pitt's bill was passed, by which was established a Board 
of Control, consisting of 6 Privy Councillors to be selected by the King. The 
Commander-in-Chief to be appointed by the King exclusively. Tm 1785, Warren 
Hastings resigned his office, returned to England, and was in the year foUowing 
impeached for cruelty and tyranny ; but, after a protracted trial was acquitted 
in 1795. Lord Comwallis succeeded as Govemor-Oeneral. In 1789, the 
Zemindary System of letting the land was adopted in Bengal, by which the 
Zemindars were declared the owners, and the Ryot* mere^ the occupying 
tenants. (See Land Tenure.) 

d, Tippoo Sultan having invaded the territories of the Bajah of Travaacore, 
whom the English were bound by treaty to protect, led to another war in 1789. 
JL triple alliance of the'EngUsh, the Mahrattas, and the Nizam, was immediately 
fonQed against Tippoo. Having experienced several disasters in this war, 
Tippoo made proposals of peace, by which he agreed to cede one half of his 
dominions, pay 8,800,000Z., and give his eldest sons as hostages. The terms were 
accepted, and the treaty signed. In consequence of a war between England and 
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Pranoe, Pondicherry and the other French settlements, which had prerlonsly 
been roitored, were for the third time taken possession of in 1798. Tippoo's 
sons were restored to him in 17M. In 1795, the Nizam was compelled to oede 
part of his dominions to the If ahrattas ; while the Dutch ceded their settlements 
of Ceylon, Banda, Antboyna, Jialaeca, and the Cape qf Qood Hope to the ^igUsh. 
In 1798, the Barl of Momington (afterwards Marquis WeUesley) suooeeded 
Bir John Shore as Govemor-Oeneral. The Earl having disooTered that 
l^ppoo had seoretly solicited the aid of the French, and endeayoored to excite 
the native princes against the English, declared war against him. The 
armies of Tippoo were defeated in several engagements, his capital, Seringa- 
patamj taken by storm, and himself slain in Hay 1799. After his death, his 
dominions were divided; part of them were formed into a kingdom, and 
asfdgned to a descendant of the ancient Rajahs of Mysore ; the Southern part 
was ceded to the English, and the Korthem to the Nizam. Abont this time the 
Baji^ of Tanjoie r^gned his territories to the English for a pension. 

e. War with Bkndia* — Sindia having lately extended his dominions in the 
North by the addition of Delhi, Agra, and other places, and having secored the 
person of the emperor, had become the most powerful chief in the countzy. 
Being instigEited by the French officers in his pa; to attempt further aggressions, 
he readily found a pretext for doing so. Displeased at the conduct of the 
Feishwa for making flesh grants to^ the English and engaging to admit no 
other Europeans into his dominions,* Sindia and the 2U0ith of Berar (Nag- 
pore) declared war against the English. Immediately on this declaration. 
General Lake entered the Mahratta territories on the North, took fort Ahghur 
by storm, defeated the Mahrattas near Delhi, and again at Laswaree, entered 
Delhi and secured the person of the emperor (then 83 years of age) and his 
family, in Sept. 1808. In the South, the operations were conducted by Qea. 
WeUutey (afterwards Duke of Wellington), who took the fort of Ahmednugger ; 
and then, wltix 4,500 men, defeated Sindia and the Rajah of Berar {Nagpcrt) 
at the bead of upwards of 00,000 men at Assaya in the Nizam's dominions, 
Sept. 28, 1808. The result of these successes was a treaty of peace signed in 
Dec. 1808, l^ which large cessions of territory were made to the English by the 
yanquidied allies, with the custody of the Alogvl Emperor^ who henetforih became 
a mere pensioner, 

Kesson Aa.~112. a. rrom 180S to 1866.--ShortIy after the 
signing of the above treaty, a new contest was commenced with Holkar, the 
Mahratta chief of Indors, and his ally the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, April 16, 1804. 
Though HoUmr carried on the war with great vigour, yet he sustained such 
signal defeats that he was glad to sign a treaty of peace in Dec. 1806, by whidi 
he and the Rajah ceded various territories, and agreed to exclude all Europeans 
from their dominions except the English. This war completely broke the power 
of the Mahrattas. In 1806, a Mutiny broke out among the native troops at 
VeUore, and another in 1809 at Seringapatam, both of which were suppressed 
Qnly by the execution of many of the Sepoys. In 1812, Annund Bao Ouioowart 
the Mahratta Rajah of Ghnzerat, became txibntazy to the English. 

b. In 1818, an Act of Parliament was passed by which the privileges of the East 
India Company were renewed for 20 years, but the Territorial and Oommexdal' 
branches of the Company's Aflslrs were separated ; the linde to India teas 
H^mon open ; and that to Ohina alone remained exclusively in the (Company's 
hands. The King was empowered to create a Bishop of India and three Arch- 
deacons to be paid by the Oompany. 

e. The Harqtds of Hastings having been appointed Governor-General in 1818, 
determined to act with more vigour than his predecessor Lord Minto had done. 
He aooordingly declared war against the Nepaulese, in consequence of many 
Attacks made by them on the BngUsh iwssessions. This war is sometimes caUed 
the Ohorka War, from the to^ of Ohorka, the former capital of Nepaul. After 
two campaignsi the Rajah of Nepaul signed a treaty of peace in March 1816, by 
which he ceded a portion of mountain territory to the English. In 1817, Bc^fee 
Boo, the la^ Peishwa of the Mahrattas, made a treaty with the English by 
which the Maliratta Oonfederatioii wav formallT' dissolved* 
and the Peishwa's poww limited to his own possessions, the district of Poonah. 
At the same time, Ahmednugger and other places were ceded to the English. 

d. The Governor-General next declared war against the Pindarries^ bands of 
faaebooters or Brigands, who had formerly been in the pay of the Mahratta. 
chieftains, and were sea«tly aided in their predatory incursions on the English. 
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territories. In this war, the Pindarries received asslstanoe from the PelaQwa, 
IJolkar, and the Bajah of Kagpore. ' But, in 1818, after sustaining many 
defeats, the Findarry chiefs were effectoally subdued, and the war termi- 
nated. Shortly afterwards, Bajee Bao, the Peishwa, for his treacherous 'con- 
duct, was compeltod to abdicate the throne, and become a PenHoner of the 
IbogUfh. Holkar and the Bajah of Kagpore also submitted, and made additional 
oessionB. 

e. In 1819, the VUner of Oude renounced his nominal allegiance to the Mogul, 
and assumed the title of BadUhah or King of Oude. In 1824, war was declared 
against the Burmue by the Goy«mor-General, Lord Amherst, in consequence of 
their repeated incursions into the British Territories. After sustaining rarious 
defeats, the Burmese were glad to purchase peace in 1826, by the cession of 
^«Mrm, Araean, and the Ttnauerim provinces. In 1829, a decree was issued by 
Lord W. Bentinck, for the abolition of SuUeeinn (or the bnxning of Hindoo 
widows on the piles of their deceased husbands). In 1888, an Act was passed 
for the Renewal of the Ckm.pany's Charter to April 80, 1864, by which the Trade 
to China was thrown <n>en to the traders of Great Britdn in general, and the Eaai 
India Company ceased to be an JModationfor Commercial purposes. 

f. In 1838, an expedition to Afghanistan was undertaken by the British to re- 
plAoe on the throne of Cabul, Moh Sovjcth-ut-Mvik^ the legitimate soyereign who 
had been dethroned by Dost Mahommed. After accomplishing their object, and 
part of the army had returned, various Insurrections arose, in which several 
oflScers were treacherously murdered. A Hetreat was then unfortunately re- 
solved upon. In this lamentable Betreat, the army, amounting to 4,500 soldiers 
and 12,000 camp followers, was, by the treachery of Akbar Khan, cut off, with 
the exception of a few soldiers who were taken prisoners and one who escaped 
to tell the tale. After the massacre. Shah Soujah was murdered. In 1842 
another expedition was undertaken to punish the Afghans and rescue the 
female prisoners. This, also, was accomplished, and the victorious army returned 
to In4ia. In 1843, War against Sinde was undertaken. Sinde at that time was 
held by the BeUnchees, whose Ameers or military chiefs governed it. Hearing 
of the disasters susiained by the British in A^hanistan. the Ameers resolved 
on, driving the British out of Kurrachee and Tatta, which they were occupying 
according to former treaties. The Ameers were defeated by Sir Clarke 
Napier, and Sinde was then annexed, in 1843, to the Briti^ dominions. 

g. In 1889, occurred the death of Runjeet Singh, the* ruler of the Punfaub, 
Mooltan, Peshawur, and Cashmere, After some delay, his son Shere Singh 
succeeded, but was assassinated in 1843, when a grandson, Dhuleep Singh, then 
yery young, succeeded. In consequence of his youth, his mother, the Maha 
Banee, an unprincipled woman, appointed LaU Singh to conduct the afFaiis. 
By the sanction of tiiis man, the Sikh army of 50,000 men made an inroad into 
tiie British territories in 1845. After sustaining many signal defeats, the Sikhs 
surrendered, March 14, 1849, when the young Maha Bajah, Dhuleep Singh, was 
deposed, a pension of 40,000i. per annum assigned to hhn, and the whole of 
the Pv^faub annexe^ to the British dotivinions, {DhtUeep ^ngh retired to Poonah ; 
subsequently he came to England, resided near Whitby, xovkshire, for several 
years ; then he purchased estates in Norfolk and Gloucester, on one of which 
he now (1872) reeliAM,)— Cashmere was made by the Biitish in 1846 a separate 
state, and the sovereiin^ty conferred on Gholab Singh, whose son is the present 
ruler. — Bajw Rao, the ex-Peishwa of the Mahrattas, died at Bithoor in 1851. TbiB 
ivince.who, as before stated (see Peishira, Art, 107a), had from 1817 enjoyed 
a pension of 80,000/, a year, had adopted as Us heir Nana Sahib, the son of his 
elier brother. On the refusal of the Company to continue to him his uncle's 
Iiension, Nana became one of the bitterest enemies of British rule, and the per-^ 
petrator of many horrid cruelties.— In 1856, Oude was annexed to the BxitiBh 
dominions. 

h. In 1857, there broke out the most serious and extensive RevoU thtft ever 
threatened British rule in India. On the introduction into the Indian army of 
the improved Enfield musket, greased cartridges had been brought from 
England. These were objected to by the native soldiers as offensive to their 
zetliglous principles ; the issue of them was accordingly discontinued in Jan. . 
1857. A mutinous spirit, however, graduallv spread throughout the Bengal 
native army, fomented by such disaffected spmts as Nana Sahib and several of 
the native princes. By the end of June, nearly all the native troops in Bengal , 
were in open rebellion ; fired on their oiBoecB, and massacred Bmopean women ' 
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and ohildren whereTer they oonld be found. On this feaifnl oocMion, prodigiee 
of Tatoar and daring were displayed by fbe British troops, headed by the 
illnstrioos heroes Hatdodt^ Lawtnee, OtfCnsm, NiehoUon^ Edwardet^ and H^dtim* 
By the exertions of these and other distinguished men (as Lord Clyde), the 
Bebellion was crushed in 1859, and the British rule established more firmly than 
eyer. In 1858, the government of India was transferred from the Bast India 
Company to the British down on Sept. 1 ; and on Not. 1, the Queen veu pro- 
daimed Smpreu qf India, The aged King of Delhi having been connected with 
the late revolt was tried, convicted, and banished to Bangoon, where he died in 
1862, at the age of 84.— In 1864, war was declared against Bootan. whidi 
tarminated in Nov. 1865. 

What reflections on the marvellous changes of thlnffs does (he preceding short 
narrative suggest I Tbat a mere trading comMay, with scanty means at first, should 
be enabled In the course of 100 years from the battle of Plasty to subjugate a migbty, 
populous, and extensive empire, and cbange customs deeply rooted and long cherished. 
is an event unparalleled In the History of the Worid. May the result lead to the 
reign of God's word, the spread of pare religion, and the happiness of the people I 

&es«Mi %9m — vuMTHjnn xn: 



113. Fnrtlier ZBdla* or Indo-Ckinese P^insula, comprises the 
three leading states of Bnrmabv 8Uuii« and Anmm or Ooolilii^ 

Cliina, and the partially dependent countries of Cambodia, the 
Shan-StateSf Lao-States, and the Malay Peninsnla. These, wiUi 
their capitals, are placed below : — 



OauntHes. CapUali, OomUria, CapUaU, 

1. Burmah ..... Mandelay 

2. Siam Bankok 

8. Anam or Cochhx China Had 

4. Cambodia .... Fnomb-PInh 



5. Shan-States . Shiang-mal 

6. Lao-States 

7. Malay Fenin. . Qoedah, Johoie 



11«.- 



r 



a. The estimated Area of modem BnmiAli is about 110,000 sq. 
miles ; prob.Pop. from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 ; Cap, Mttadalay. — 
The Surfiaoe is an elevated plateau, about 2,000 ft, sboye the sea, 
intersected with several mountain ranges. In the central part is 
the valley of the Inawady. Lagoons are numeioas in the South, 
and there is a laige Lake near Ava, 

h. The CUmmta is on the whole salnbrious. From Kay to the middle 6t 
September is the rainy season ; the annnal RaMatt \b considerable, from ISO to 
200 inches in many places. From Sept. to March, the weather Is generally 
pleasant, when the Temperatiire rarely exceeds 76** Fahr. In April and May, 
the heat is generally very great. The Soil is in general ftotile, but much of it 
is uncultivated. The MineraU are iron, copper, lead, tin, amber, petarolemn, 
ooal, marble, with gold, silver, and several gems. 

e. The chief Aciloaltiiral Produots are rioe, palse, millet, malie, 
sesamum, cotton, mdigo, yams, potatoes, and a coarse Und of tea. BKAilll- 
fkotnree are obiefiy domestic, consisting of silk and cotton fabrics, lacquered 
wares, paper, and coarse earthenware. The' Export*, chiefly to China and 
British India, comprise raw cotton, feathers, ivory, gums, oocoa-nnts, tobacco, 
copper, iron, lead, and opium. The Import* are British manufactured goods, 
glaM, fire-arms, gunpowder, China silks, metals, drugs, &c. 

d. The Ck>wenmi«iit is hereditary and despotic. The Sell- 
i^on is Buddhism.— Bdneatton is mostly limited to reading and 
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imtiiig, and is pretty general among the upper dasses. The Lan^ 
ffuage, which is much allied to Chinese, is monosyllabic. There are 
several dialects. 

e. Peoplen— In figure, the Burmese are short and robost, with laxge cheek 
bones, and eyes obliquely placed, partaking more of the Chinese than of the 
Hindoo characteiistlaB. In disposition and habits they axe gay and toaSL of 
amusements, bat tosi dTiUsed t^m the Chinese. 

/. The CDUqT Town* in modem Burmah are Mandelayi the present espltal, Ava 
and Amarapoora, the two fbrmer oapitals, and BhamOtthe principal seat of trade with 
China. 

ff, SCIStOl7>— Formerly, the ommtiy was mnch larger than at present, 
baring lost by cessions aboye 90,000 sq. mUes. For, in 1828, the Bormese 
having wantonly inyaded the British territories, were not only repulsed but 
compelled to cede as the price of peace Arrttwn in 1824 ; and" Auam and the 
Tenas»erim provinces in 1826. In their second war with the British, th^ ceded 
in 1852 Bsgu, which contains the important towns of Jtangoon, Ffwne, and 
JUcttiaban, 

118.— Blam. 

a. Slam. — The probable Area is 150,000 sq. miles; the Pop. 
11,000,000; Cap, Bankok.— The Burflaoe of the interior is an 
eleyated plateau, intersected with mountains, and declining towards 
the coast, which is in general low. — The chief Sivera are the 
Henam or Meinam, Mekong, and Saluen. — The principal Aalw is 
the Tale-Sab-Lake. 

h, SUun is divided into 41 Provinces, bearing the names of the chief towns. 
Slam claims snprema<^ over the West piart of Cambodia^ some of the Sham-States, 
and the Central part of the Malay Peninsula. The Climate in the elevated 
and mountainous districts is in general salubrious, but the plains and forests 
Kte subject to malignant fevers. The cool seasoi^ lasts from Nov. to Feb. ; the 
hot from March to May ; the wet, the remaining months. 

e. The BoU is in general fertile. The i/iiiMfob are copper, lead, iron, anti- 
mony, and sine. Acrlcultlire is in a backward state ; the principal prO' 
duet* are rice (whi<m is abundant), sugar, pepper, tobacco, cotton, the finest 
fruits ; teak, sandal, rose, and other valuable woods. The irild Animals are the 
tlg^, rhinooBxos, bufl!ak>, leopard, bear, and elephant ; and numerous crocodiles 
and serpents. BKanufttOturea are inconsiderable ; weaving, boat-building, 
and the common arts are the principal, and these are mostly confined to the 
OUnese and Anamese settlers. The trade with China, Singapore, and Java, is 
moderate. There are only few Boad$ in the ooimtry ; but internal navigation 
by canals is ezteDsive, cheap, and commodious. The Exports are sugar, cotton, 
ivory, rice, areoa-nuts, hides, valuable woods, &c. The Inywrts are British 
goods, Chinese porcelain, tea, dried fruits, silks, crapes, satins, nankeens, shoes,- 
Sms, paper, &c. 

d. The Ckyvemment is an absolute monarchy, under two kings ; 
the First, who is supreme ; and the Second, who is subordinate, and 
generally a relative. Though there is no standing army, eveiy male 
above twenty-one years of age is obliged to serve the State for three 
or four months in the year. — ^The Religion is Buddhism; but 
several Missions have been established both by Protestants and 
Boman Catholics. — Bdvcatioii is mostly confined to reading and 
writing, and generally restricted to the upper classes. ->- The 
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I/ingttage is radically monosyllabic; but many words have been 
borrowed from the Cambodian, which is polysyllabic. 

e. The People* — The Siamese are of the Mongol &inily, short and etont. 
They are lepresented as ignorant and crafty ; but attached to their children, 
reverential to parents, temperate, gentle, and of cleanly habits. 



/. Chief TmrtM.— BankOki the capital, on the Menam, has a pop. of aoo ; AyuthiOt 
the former capitHi, also on the Menam, la a large town ; and Korat, in the interior. Is. 
an Important mart. 

g. Bistory. — ^In 1685, Siamese envoys visited Louis 14th of France, and 
Charles 2nd of England, and concluded a treaty with these monarchs. But 
little intercourse resulted till about 1821, when a new treaty was attempted, bat 
not concluded till 1826. Since that time, friendly relations have existed between 
8iam and England. 



abeseon 4ft. — AXAML or 

116. a. Anam or Coohin-Clilna indndes Cochin-China Proper, 
Tonquin, and the East part of Cambodia. Frob. Area is 140,000 sq. 
miles ; prob. Pop. from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 ; Cap. Bud. 

b. Surflioea — ^A lofty range of mountains runs through the 

Centre from N. to S., on each side of which is high table-land ; the 

Eastern side gradually slopes towards the coast. The coast is 

generally bold, presenting many promontories, and containing many 

good harbours. The Surface of Tonquin and Cambodia is generally 

level. — The Blvers are Mekong, Song-ka or Biver of Tonquin, and' 

Saigon. — The Oulf of Tonquin lies on the N.-East. The country is 

divided into five large provinces. 

e. The Climate is in general healthy, the heat being tempered in the 
maritime districts by the breezes from the sea. On the plains, however, the 
Summer heat is excessive. Tonquin is subject to heavy fogs and violent hurri- 
canes. The Boll is in general fertile. The Minerals comprise copper, iron, 
silver, and gold. JLytOUltiiral labour is chiefly performed by women ; the 
chief products are rice, sugar, cinnamon, cardamoms, pepper, and other spices, 
indigo, dye-woods? teak, and an inferior kind of tea. Cattle rearing is cocten- 
sively followed. The domestic animals are the ox, goat, hog, horso, ass, and 
common poultry. The vtUd animals are the rhinoceros, tig^, leopard, bear, 
and many venomous serpents. Thb Maniifaotiires comprise lacquered 
ware, matting, silk and cotton stuffs, cannon, bells, and articles for domeetio 
use. The Cochin-Chinese excel in ship and boat-building. Foreign trade is 
comparatively trifling. The Exports are sugar, cinnamon, raw silk, cotton, rice, 
edible birds'-nests, gamboge, hides, horn, &c. The Imports are chiefly manu- 
factured silks, poroelain, paper, fine teas, cottons, British woollens, camlets,- 
arms, and iron. 

d. The Oorenuneiit is an hereditary military despotism, nnder 
a sovereign styled Emperor. The executive is conducted imder him 
by six mandarins. The Army consists of about 50,000 men ; aU 
males are compelled either to enlist or work for the Emperor one- 
fburth of the year without pay. The Navy consists of 200 gun- 
boats. — The Bellfloti of the msjority is Buddhism. The religious 
ceremonies consist merely in offering to their idols first-fruits, scented 
woods, &c, and which cannot have any influence on the morals of 
the people. There are now several Christian missions established 
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in different parts of the oonntry. — The Lanffuaffe, which is derived 
from the Chinese, is monosjUabic ; that of the Cambodians is a 
different one, and polysyllabic. 

e. The Veople are a mixture of Chinese, Siamese, Malays, and Moi or the 
dark negro race. They are generally short, stout, and muscular, with skin of 
an oUve colour. In industrial skill and dvilisation, they are inferior to 
the Chinese ; in habits and disposition, they are generally lively and good 
humoured. 

/. The Chif/ TowM In Anam nre— Bn^, the capital, pop. 00 ; Keaho, the capital uf 
Tonqnin, pop. 100 ; and Bean, pop. 2N)l 

g. History*— Cochln-China was formerly a part of China. In 1471, the 
• Tonqnineee became independent and then sul^ected Cochin-China ; but iJa 1A68, 
the Cochin-Chinese revolted, and in turn subjugated Tonquin, which supremacy 
they have ever since retained. In 1861, the French, under pretext of defending 
the Christian converts, reduced the important seaport of Saigon^ burnt the 
town, and established a French settlement on its site. They have rabse- 
quently followed up their aggressive policy, and forced the Anamese to cede by 
treaty three important provinces (Dong-Nai, Bienhoa, and Saigon), with a 
population of 1,600,000 inhabitants, the cap. of which Ib Saigon, pop. 180. 

117. a. Cambodia or Camboja was formerly an extensive and 
powerful kingdom ; but, having lost several provinces by the 
encroachments of Siam and Anam, at last became tributary to 
8iam, Through French influence, however, a treaty was made 
with Siam in 1863, by which the Southern provinces of the former 
State have been formed into an independent Kingdom. The exact 
Area is unknown ; the prob. Pop. is 1,300,000 ; the Cap. is Vnomb- 
Pinli. The former cap. was Udong. 

The Snrteoe of Cambodia is flat ; the chief Rivtr is the Me-kong *, the 
chief Lake is the Tale-Sab. The principal Products are timber, rice, cotton, 
the sugar-cane, tobacco, pepper, ginger, silk, and gums. The Minerals comprile 
lead, sine, iron, copper, gold and silver. The Oovemment is despotic under 
a King. The Aellnon is Buddhism. The numerous ruins of waUed cities, 
temples, palaces, bridges, &c., attest the populousness and civilisation of a 
former tufg^, 

b. The SlUUl-States.— The Northern part of these states is subject to 
Burmah ; Cap., Kiang-Hung, The Sontbem part is subject to Siam ; Cap,, 
Kiang-MaU 

e. The Pet|j-X^OS-8tates lying to the North of Siam, are partly in- 
dependent, and partly subject to Siam. The country is said to be fertile. The 
chief Product* are rice, maize, melons, sugar-cane, gums, wax, dye-woods, &c. 
The MineraU are iron, lead, copper, silver, and gold. In habits, religion, and 
language, the people resemble the Burmese and Siunese. 



Kesson «B.— nCPOtB OF JAVAJT. 

118. a. Bxtent.— The Bmpire of Japan lies to the N^S. 
of Asia, and comprises the islands of Niphon (or Japan IV>per}, 
Kiusiu, Sikokft Jesso, the south part of 8aghalim, the three most 
southerly of the Kurile Isles, with numerous ac^acent islauds, ai|d 
nominally the Zoo-CAoo Islands. The estimated Area is 166«Q0Q n^. 
miles ; prob. Pop. 35,000,000 ; Caps, Joddo and KiUko. 
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: b. The following are the principfd ZBlandSf with their chief 
Towns: — 



likmdi. ilrea In aq. xn. CM^Tnens, 

(Jeddo, 1,250 ; BEiftko, 500 ; Oflika, 150 ; 
Kanagawa, 25; Yokohama; Simoda; 
Hiogo. 
Kinsin . . 15,840 Nagaaald, 70 ; Eagosima. 
Sikokf . . 7,000 Tosa. 
Jesso . .31,150 Hatsmai, 50; Hakodadi. 

The Empire ia diTlded into 8 proTinoes, 68 departmentB, and 622 smaSlet 
districts, over which offloers of different raxiks ore placed. 

c. The BurftMO of all the islands, so far as Europeans hare 
explored, is monntainons, with numerous short streams, not nayi- 
gable for many miles inland. Near the East coast, the land is 
pretty level. There are several Lakes, The mountains Fusi-yama 
and Siro-yama are active volcanoes. 

d. The Climate varies according to the Latitude ; but, in general, 
it is temperate and healthy. In the North, the Climate is cold. 
Hurricanes and earthquakes are of frequent occurrence. — The Boll 
varies ; but, by the diligent cultivation bestowed upon it, the pro- 
duce is abundant even in those parts which are not natural^ fertile. 
The Minerals comprise iron, lead, coal, tin, copper, lime, sulphur, 
nitre, salt, diamonds and other gems. 

«. Industrial Vnmnits.— The chief Affrionltiiral Prodneta 

are rice, barley, wheat, potatoes, gourds, numerous fruits oonunon to the S. of 
Europe ; cotton, honp, tea, tobacco, the oak, maple, cypress, siUc, and the soy- 
bean. Oardens ate cultiyatod with great care and skill. The domestic animals 
are the ox, buffalo, horse, hog, and common fowls. In MCaniifiaotiuriiiir 
IndnstlTf the Japanese equal if not surpass the Chinese, particularly in 
clocks, sUk and cotton fabrics, porcelain, lacquered and Japanese wares, paper, 
telescopes, sword-blades, and metallic goods. Internal Trade is very extensive ; 
' but Foreign Cktmmeree was till 1854 limited to the Chinese and Dutch, who were 
allowed to visit only Nagasaki. In 1864, the port of Simoda was opened to the 
United States of America. In 1858, a treaty was made between Japan and 
England and France, by which the ports of Hakodadi, Yokohamat &nd Jfagcuaki 
were opened to European nations. To these were added in 1868, Eanagaua, 
Hiogo, and Osaka. The Exports of Japan to Great Britain consist of raw cotton, 
silk, tea, wax, tobacco, oil, &c., the amount of which in 1870 was 96,000{. The 
Imports from Great Britain comprise cotton and woollen goods, tin and iron 
artides, msfcfliinery, &c., the value of which in 1870 was 1,777,0002. 

/. The OoiFemmant is. in some measure despotic, under a civil 
Emperor, called the 7)/ooon, who resides in Jeddo. The power of 
the ^I^coon, however, is in some measure controlled by the heredi- 
tary nobles, called datmtos, amounting to 266. These form a kind 
of feudal Aristocracy, who exemse almost sovereign power in their 
respective provinces. The daimios, with the Tycoon, form the great 
Council of State, by which all laws are framed and the government 
is conducted. 
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. Besides the Tycoon, there is an eocliBsiasfcical Sorereign, called the AVllLadO. 
residing at Midko, who is a kind of High Priest, presiding over ecclesiastical and 
educational affairs. The Mikado is the descendant of the original Sovereigns of 
the country, but either is now, or was till very recently, subordinate to the Tycoon. 
— ^The Laws of Japan are exceedingly severe, punishing even slight offences. 

g. In SeliflTton, the great majority of the people are Baddhists, 
'but there are many sects. Temples are numerous ; pilgrimages to 
holy places are frequent The people have no Sabbaths, but observe 
certain days for Fasts. —Eduoatlon is diffused throughout the 
empire, and the women share in the intellectual advancement of the 
men. The Japanese practise both writing and printing, and books 
are moderately cheap. In European arts, customs, and civilisation, 
the Japanese are making rapid progress. Their Literature embraces 
botany, medicine, astronomy, history, a little science, and other 
subjects. The Language is different firom the Chinese, and is 
polysyllabic. 

h. The Veople.— The Japanese are of the Mongolian race, short, stout, and 

well-made, with considerable mental and physical power. Their dress consists 

of robes of cotton or silk resembling dressing gowns, with silk or cotton trowsers, 

• wooHen socks or stockings, and generally with shoes or sandals. Woman is 

recognised as a companion and not as a slave. The people are shrewd, orderly, 

r industrious, and generally intelligent, well acquainted with the arts of civilised 

life, and, according to the most recent accounts, the most refined and moral of 

: Eastern nations. 

i. Blstonr* — Japan till lately was scarcely known to Europeans. In 
1542, the Portuguese formed a commercial relation with Japan, but were after- 
wards expelled. In 1660, the Dutch were allowed to send two ships aimually on 
'condition of never interfering with the religion of the country. In 1854, a 
commercial treaty was formed between Japan and the United States of America, 
by which the port of Simoda was opened. In 1858, by a treaty between Japan, 
•Ibigland, and France, Hakodadi and other ports were opened to European 
commerce. In 1868, fiirther commercial concessions were granted. 

119. a. The &oo-Cl&oo-Zalaii(la are a group in the North 
Pacific Ocean between Japan and Formosa, and consist of the 
Great Loo-ChoOj about 65 miles in length by 15 miles in average 
breadth, with about thirty-five small ones. Area of the group 
about 1,800 sq^. miles. 

b. Chief Exports are sugar, salt, sulphur, and live stock. Commercial inter- 
.course is carried on with Japan and China, and it is doubtful to whi<di of theae 
countries they really belong. 



Xesson ^6. 

120* a, Malaysia is a term applied to those groups of islands 
lying on the 8.-East of Asia, and extending from Lat, 11^ South 
to 20<' North, and from 95° to 135° East Longitude, All these 
islands are of Volcanic origin. They comprise the Philippine Isles'; 
the Moluccas or Spice Islands; Celebesj Borneo; the Sunda Islands 
{Sumatra, Jam, &c.), and the Sooloo Islands. 

E 2 
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h. The PhlUpplae Ulands belong to Spain, and compriBe 
Luzon, Mindanao, Samar, &c. 

Luzon Area 56,000 sq. mlleB ; Pop. 2,500,000 ; Cap. Hanilla. 

Mindanao „ 84,000 „ „ unknown; „ MndanAo, Belauma. 

Samar „ 8,000 „ „ 110,000. 

The other islands of the group are Palawan, Mlndoxo, Fonay, Leyte, BohoL and 
fleveral smaller ones. 

c. The Surface of these islands is monntainoos and well-watered ; 
there are several active volcanoes ; the coasts are deeply indented, 
and contain many good harbours. 

d. The Climate though tropical is tempered t^ the sea breeoes, and ocm- 
siderod on the whole healthy. Earthquakes and hurricanes are frequent. The 
group is within the range of the Montoon or Periodical Trade Winds ; the Rainy 
Season on the West coast Is from May to September, on the East from October 
to April, e. The Soil is amazingly fertile, producing in abundance rioe, millet, 
maize, sugar, indigo, hemp, tobacoo, coffee, cotton, sago, oocoa-nuts, dnnamon, 
and the finest fruits. The Minerals comprise copper, iron, lead, mercury, 
sulphur, coal, and gold. /. Jianitfaetures are only domestic, of which weaving 
is the principal. The Exports comprise sugar, hemp, indigo, tobacco, coifee, 
gum, mother-of-pearl, &c. The Imports include cotton, linen, and woollen 
fabrics, earthenware, hardware, coal, iron, umbrellas, and machinery. 

g. The People are chiefly Malays with a mixture of oriental negroes and 
Ohinese ; many of the inhabitants are Boman Catholics. 

h. Manilla (pop. lOO) is the capital of the Spanish possessions, and the seat of 
an extensive commerce. A dreadful earthquake ocenired here in 1888, by which 
S.ooo lives were lost. Selaugant in Mindanao, is tho capital of a chief who Is styled 
Stdtan. 

i. BlStory*— These islands were discovered by Magalhaens in 1621 , and settled 
by the Spaniards (about 1578) in the reign of Philip the 2nd, after whom th^ wers 
named. Though there are several native chiefs in the different islands, the 
supremacy of the Spaniards is generally acknowledged. 

lai. a. The BKolnoeas or Bploe ZAIaadu lie between 

Celebes and Fapna, and comprise Gilolo, Ceram, Amboyna, Temate^ 

&c., the Banda Isles, and several others, most of which belong to .the 

Dutch. 

b. OUOlOf — ^Area 6,500 sq. miles, contains several petty states ; CWvim, — ^Aiea 
6,000 sq. miles ; Amboyna, — Area, 282 sq. miles ; Temate and the other islands 
are small. The Products of these islands, for which they are most valued, an 
Spices^ such as nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, mace, allspice, and pepper ; in addi- 
tion to these, they produce cocoa, sago, edible birds' nest^ &c. 

e. The Banda Isles are a group of twelve small islands, lying South at Oenon, 
and belong to the Dutch. These also are valuable for thdr nutmegs, maoe, and 
other spices. The pop. of the group is about 112,000. 

122. a. CelSbSe is a large island of very irregular shape, con- 
sisting of four peninsulas uniting in a common centre. Area 73,000 
sq. miles ; Pop, about 2,000,000. Celebes contains thirteen small 
independent states, besides the Dutch possessions, which are ex- 
tensive. The pop. of the Dutch possessions is 300,000 ; the prin- 
cipal towns are Menado on the North-West, and Macassar or 
Mankasser on the South-West. 

b. The Surface is much diversifled and well watered. The Qimiat is healthy. 
There are volcanoes in the North and South peninsulas. The BiM is fertQe ; ^» 
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chief Prodtuit comprise rioe, maize, cassaya, tobacco, cotton, yams, aago, and 
tagar-cane. Cattle are nnmeroos. The Minerals include iron, salt, wad gold. 
The Exports oompriae cotton, birds' nests, rice, trepang (or sea-cncomber), 
tortoise-shell, dtc Imports include cotton and woollen fabrics, coals, beer, 
earthenware, arms, &o. The People consist of several races : the Sorqforet 
occupy the centre ; the Bughis^ who are Mahometans, occupy the coasts, and are 
a maritime and commercial people ; the Backus, or sea-gypeies, llye mostly on 
board their vessels. 

las. a, aor'neo is a large and compact island; Length 800 
miles; Breadth 700 miles ; estimated Area 280,000 sq. miles; Pop, 
8,000,000. Of these, two-thirds are Dyalcs, one-fourth Malays, and 
the rest Chinese and Europeans. — ^The 8iirfiBU»e of the interior is 
not much known ; the shores are low ; two nearly parallel ranges of 
Mountains run through the island from S.-West to N.-East. There 
are several large and nayigable Rivers. 

6. The Climate is said to be healthy. The Soil is fertile, producing fine 
timber, among which is the gutta-percha tree, rice, benzoin (a fragrant reidnous 
substance), sago, camphor, palm-sugar, and rattans (a strong jointed circular 
plant). The Minerals include iron-ore, coal, gold, silver, diamonds, and other 
predouB stones. The Domettic Animals are the horse, ox, and pig. The Wild 
Animals include the elephant, rhinoceros, leopard, mozikey, and orang-outang. 

c, Borneo is divided into many petty independent states, governed by na^ve 
chiefs, of which the best known are the Braunai on the North, Sambas on the 
West, and the territory of the sultan of Sooloo on the North-East. The Dutch 
possess the districts of Fontianak on the West, with a pop. of 856,000, and 
Banffrmasstn on the South-East, with a pop. of 161,000. The district on the 
West called SarOwai was formed into a Bajahship by the late Sir James 
Brooke^ an able and philanthropieal English merchant, who laboured assidu- 
ously to civilise the people and check piracy. The son of Sir James is 
the present Bt^ah, The Dyaks, or aborijsines of Borneo, have neither priests 
nor rdigious ceramonies. Tim Malays are a distinct race, fond of the sea, and 
addicted to piracy. 

d, lAbuaa is a small island on the N.-W.of Borneo, belonging 
to the English since 1846. It is valuable on account of its ex* 
tensive coal mines and the abundance of fresh water for the supply 
of ships touching at its port. 



%2Am The Bimda Islands comprise Sumatra, Java^ Balir 
JjomboJk, Sumbawa, Flores, TiTnor, and several smaller isles, 

a, 8«infttra« the most Westerly of the Sunda islands, is about 
1,026 miles long, and from 60 to 240 miles broad. Area 177,000 sq. 
lailes; JPop, about 3,000,000, mostly Malays, with some Papuan 
negroes. — The country is occupied partly by native States, of which 
the chief are Acheen, Menankabow, and Siak, and partly by the 
Dutch, who possess the West coast, with a pop. of 1,110,000. The 
Dutch capitals are Beneoolen (pop. 13) and Padang, 

6. The Bnrfltee is mountainous on the West, level or undulating on the 
&ut. A great portion is covered with fncsts. There are three Volcanoes in 
the island. The Climate varies according to the altitude above the sea ; in 
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tlie higher grounds it is temperate. Thick fogs, thunder-stomiB, and water- 
Bpouts off the coast are frequent. The Soil is fertile; the chief /^d«cte are 
lice, sago, millet, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, tropical fruite, nutmegs, cloTes, mace, 
scented wood, &c. The Mineral* include copper-ore, sulphur, inferior coal, 
granite, marble, lignite, tin, gold, &c. Domestic Animals include horses, oxen, 
pigs, and goats. Wild Animals comprise the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, bear, 
orang-outang, &c. The Exports consist of rice, gutta-percha, teak, cloves, 
camphor, gum, pepper, rattans, &c. The- Imparts are cotton, woollen, and silk 
goods, opium, earthenware, hardware, &c. 

c. Banco, a small island on the Sooth-East of Sumatra, is famous for tin, of 
which 4,000 tons are exported yearly. 

125. a. Java, the most important of the Dutch East India 
Ijslands, is 628 miles long, and from 40 to 130 miles broad. Area, 
with Madura, is 52,000 sq. miles; Pop. 13,917,000, composed of 
Malays, Chinese, Arabs, &c. ; Cap. Batavla^ pop. 135. — ^There- 
are several native States in the interior, but under Dutch control. — ■• 
Th6 scfenery of Java is very picturesque. The island is traversed by 
two chains of Mountains, among which are several volcanoes ; the 
principal Kiver is the Solo, 

b. The Climate on the plains is hot, ranging from 85° to 95°, in the ele« 
vated districts it is more temperate ; on the whole it is healthy, except in the 
marshy districts. Earthquakes and thunderstorms are frequent, but hurricanes 
are rare. The Soil is fertile, but not above one-third of the country is under' 
cultivation. The chief Products are rice, which is extensively cultivated, 
coffee, indigo, ^tobacco, ootton, sugar, pepper, ginger, cinnamon, cocoa, «iigo, . 
vegetable oils, and maize. The teak tme, of wUch there are whole forests, ^ a 
native of Java. The Minerals comprise iron, sulphur, nitre, &c. Domestic 
Animals include cattle, goats, some sheep and pigs, and common poultry. 
Wild Animals comprise tigers, leopards, the jackal, &c. ; there are numerous 
crt)codiles and serpents. The Manufactures are only of a dcnnestic MnU. 
The Exports consist of coffee, sugar, indigo, tobacco, india-rubber, rice, oil-cake, 
cocoa, sago, cixmamon, &c., the value of which to Holland in 1864 amounted ta. 
4,66^,500;., to OrecU Britain in 1867, 13,200/. The Imports consist of cotton and 
^ItrboOieii goods, wines, spirits, iron, hardware, porcelain, o^dum, machinery, &c., 
t}ie value of which from ifoZtond in 1864 was 3,162,000/., from Oreat Britaifi' 
in'l867 ^as 1,346,0001. 

•e. The Governor-General of Java has authority over all the Dutch East 
India colonies, and represents the legislative as well as the executive power of • 
the government. The country is divided into twenty-four provinces or resi- 
dences, each under a Besident or lieutenant-governor, and these are subdivided 
into smaller districts. There is complete Religious Toleration for all classes ; but 
no one is allowed to move from one place to another without a passport. Public 
improvements have recently been much extended, good Roods have ,been con- 
s^uoied, and numenous Ck)mmeTciaI Stations established thronghonir' the 
island. ; 

d. The People, &c. — The Javanese are of the Malay family, many of 
whom are Mahometans, some Buddhists, and others Christians. The M^lay 
Language is spoken, and there is a national literature. Batavla, pop. 136,. 
the capital, is built on marshy ground, and was long unhealthy till thoroughly- 
dx^ed. The mean Annual Temp, is 78°. The other towns are Samatxing and- 
'hlo.r^. Blstory. — ^The Portuguese formed a settlement in 1511, and the' 
^>utch in 1696, to whom it now chiefly belongs. The English captured the island - 
in 1811, but restored it to the Dutch in 1816. 

126. a. The rest of the Sunda Group are Madurei, Bali, Jjom- 
hole, J^mbawa, Sandalwood, Flares, Timor, and a few smaller ones. . 
All these are important islands, yield similar products to those of 
Java, are occupied by kindred tribes, and belong wholly or chiefly 
to the Dutch. 
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b. liadOra, Axea 1,830 sq. miles, -pop. 509,000, is situated on the North-East 
of Jsya. Bali is seventy miles by thirty-five, comprises eight petty states, 
snbject to the Dutch ; the religion is Brahminism. Lombok, the Area of 
which is 1,480 sq. miles ; the inhabitants are chiefly Uahometans. SumbatBOt 
Area 6,862 sq. miles ; the Dutch possess the Northern psort, the rest belongs to a 
chief residing at Bitmah. In this island is a volcano caUed TonAoro. Floresy 
2B0 miles by 80 miles, is occupied by negroes. The Portuguese have a settlement 
on the East extremity. IHmor^ Area 11,212 sq. miles, the inhabitants of which 
acre mostly of the Papuan negro race. The Dutch possess the South part, the pop. 
of which is 907,000 ; the Portuguese the North- West part, tba pop. of which is 
850,000. 

127. The Sooloo or StUu IcOands are a group of sixty gmall islands lying 
between Mindan&o and the North-East of Borneo, subject to a chief who is styled 
Sultan, residing at Soong on the piindpal island. The Produett are rice, sweet 
potatoes, yams, and the finest fmite. The inhabitaoti of then islands have 
long been notorioas for pixaoy. 
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STTHMABY OF AFBIGA. 

X^Mon 48. — 128. Sxtent. — In Extent, Africa is the third 

among the great divisions of the Glohe, being more than three 

times larger than Europe. Length from N. to S. 5,000 miles; 

Breadth from E. to W. 4,600 miles ; Area about 12,000,000 sq. 

miles ; prob. Pop. 100,000,000. 

The term Africa was originally confined to a small province in the Korth, 
corresponding to modem Tunis ; afterwards, it was extended to the wh«de 
contii^nt. 

129. OeeanSf Seas, OnUiiy Bayi* and Straits. — On the N. 

are the Mediterranean Sea, the Gulf of Sidra N. of Tripoli, Gulf of 
Cabes E. of Tunis, and Strait of Gibraltar N. of Morocco (16 miles 
across). — On the West are the Atlantic Ocean, Gulf of Guin'ea, the 
Bights of Benin and Biaf ra.— On the 8. W, are Walvisch Bay and 
St. Helena Bay. — On the 8. are the Bays of Table, False, and Algoa. 
— On the East are the Bays of Delagoa and Sofala, the Channel of 
Mozam6tf z<« {eek), the Indian Ocean, the Strait of Babelmandeb 
(20 miles across), and the Bed Sea between Africa and Arabia. 

130. Chief Islands. — a. Belonging to England : Ascension, 
St Helena, Tristan d'Acunha, Mauritius, Rodriguez, the Seychelles, 
and Amirante. 

h. To France : Reunion (Bourbon), Santa-Marie, Mayotte (one of 
the Comoro Isles), and Nossi B^. 

c. To JPortugal : Madeiras, Cape Verde, St. Thomas, and Prinoe's 
Isle. 

d. To Spain : Canaries, Fernando Po, and Anabon. 

e. Independent', Madagas'car (1,030 miles by 850 miles, prob, 
pop, 3,000,000) ; the Comoros (a volcanic group), governed by 
native chiefs ; Socotra, belonging to the Sultan of Muscat. 

131. a. The Capes.— On the K Bon N. of Tunis, Spartel K. of 
Morocco. — On the W. Bojador (y), Blanco, Veid«, Bozo, Palmas, 
Lopez, and Negro. — On the 8, Good Hope and Agulhas. — On the E, 
Belgado and Guardfi/tt» {fwee), 

b. The Zstluniis of Suez, which is only 73 miles across where 
narrowest, joins Africa to Asia. 

132. a. Snrfiuse.— The Coasts of Baica, Tunis, Algiers, and 
Morocco on the N., as well as those on the Bed Sea and Ajan on the 
E., are elevated ; all the rest are low and narrow. The Surface of 
the country from the Mediterranean to the Atlas range is moun- 
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tainoQfl. South of the Atlas range la a series of table-lands inter- 
spersed with mountains. From Lat. 28^ N. to 16® N. extends the 
Great Desert of Sahara, consisting chiefly of an immense plain, 
stretching across from the Atlantic on the West to the borders of 
Knbia on the East. The Central and Southern regions of Africa are 
not sandy barren plains, as they were formerly supposed to be, but 
either mountainous or elevated table-lands, well-watered, fertile, and 
populous. 

b, MomitaliiSr— The principal Mountain ranges are — 1. The 
AUaa range (represented in ancient fable as supporting the hea* 
yens), of which the average Western height is 7«000 ft. ; the highest 
point, Mount Miltsin, in Morocco, is 11,400 ft. ; the average Eastern 
height is 3,000 ft. 2. The West African Mountains include the 
Kong range* 3,000 ft; King William Mountains, 2,000 ft; the 
Peak of Camaroons, near the Bight of Biafra, 13,000 ft. 3. In 
Cape Colony are Nieuveldt, 10,000 ft.; Compass-Berg, 7,400 ft. 
4. In Natal is Drakenbeig, 5,000 ft. 5. In E. Africa are Kilimand- 
jaro (in 3^ 40^ S. Lat.), 22,000 ft. The Abyssinian Mountains, 
highest point, Alba-Jared, 15,000 ft. Tl^e Nttbian Mountains, 
highest point, Jebel-Lehuma, 9,600 ft. The range on the West of 
the Bed Sea averages about 6,000 ft. 

e. VoloanoeSa— Tbere are no active rolcanoes on the continent of Africa, 
bat sereral in the ifllands ; as, Tenerifte In the Canaries, Fnego in Cape Verde, 
one in Eeonion, and Jebel-Tier, an extinct volcano in the Bed Sea. 

d. Table-XAndSf VlainSf and Beserts.— The elevated tdbU-lancU 
occcqnr tiie district North of the Atlas range, and that immediately South of it, 
the -whciB of Sondan or Kigritla, and the Bastem and Western regions of the 
continent. The Detertt comprise — ^1. The ScUiara or Great Desert, which' 
stretches from East to West above 8,000 miles, and from North to Soath nearly 
1,000 mUes. This forms an elevated plain, rising in some parts 4,000 feet, 
and in others not more than 1,000 above the level of the sea, and traversed by 
'^arions hiUs. The Surface consists in general of hard-burnt clay or limestone 
rock covered vrith sand. At intervals are depressions below the general level, 
called OdtBs, which afford springs, verdure, and a few dates to a scanty popula- 
tion ; but are chiefly valuable as supplyiiig places of rest and refreshment for the 
caravans on tiiebr route to and from the South. The Eastern division of the 
Sahara contains many more Oases than the Western. The heat of the atmo- 
sphere over this region is frequently increased by a burning wind called the 
JXmoom, which, if not guarded against, is destructive both to man and beast. 
3. On the North-West of Bgypt lies the Libyan Desert. 8. On the South- West 
of Nubia is the Nubian Desert ; and 4. more southerly, between the Zambezi and 
Orange rivers, is the Desert of KakAarU 

1SS« a, BiTem. — The Nile and' the Ntger are the most im» 
portant rivers in A&ica. The Nile, which has a course of 3,000 
miles, is the cause of the great fertility of ^gjpt ; as, by its an- 
nual overflowing, it supplies the place of rain, of which scarcely 
any falls in that country. About 120 miles from its mouth, the 
Nile divides into two bnmches, inclosing a district called the l}dta. 
—The Niffer, or Quorza, length 2,000 miles, falls into the Bight of 

b3 
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Benin. The next in importance are the Senegal, length 900 miles ; 
the Qambia, length 660 miles ; Bio Orande ; the Ckmgo, or Zaire, 
length 1,000 miles ; the Orange, cfi Gtiriep, length 1,050 miles ; and 
the Zambesi, lenip^h 1,430 miles. 

h, lAkea. — The Lakes are not numerous, but several large ones 
have been discovered within a recent period. The principal are 
Lake Tchad, in Soudan ; Dembia, in Abyssinia ; Victoria Njanza, 
Albert Kyanza, and Tanganyika, on the West of Zanguebar ; Shirwa 
imd Kyassa,' on the West of Mozambique ; and Ngami, in South 
Africa. 

&e«MB ft9.~lS^ a. The CUnutta. — ^By far the greater parC 
of Africa lies within the Torrid Zone ; those countries only which 
are situated towards its Northern and Southern extremities being 
beyond -the Tropics. Owing, therefore, to its situation, to the- vast 
extent of its arid plains, and the general want of the tempering 
influence of extensive inland lakes or seas, the temperature of Africa 
is the hottest and driest in the world. 

In the Norths the Climate of the r^ons between the Atlas Kotmtains and 
the sea, though hot, is modified by their proximity to the sea on the one hand, 
and to the Atlas range on the other. South of the Atlas, the heat is increased 
by the neighbouring deserts. In thd Sahara^ the heat is intense, the thermos 
meter frequently reaching in the shade 180° Fahr. The district where the 
greatest heat prevails is between Lak« Tchad and the Bed Sea. The Ollmate of 
the Middle Interior Begions is tropical, but modified by the elevation of the lutd. 
The We^ Coast* are unhealthy to Buropeans, particularly near the mouths ot 
rivers, where pestilential fevers frequently prevaiL The East Coasts are more 
healthy, as the heat is tempered by the trade winds blowing from the East. 
The Climate of South Africa is warm but healthy. There, the nights are cool, 
and the changes of temperature frequently great and sudden. At Algiers, the 
mean temperature of the year is 66°, of Summer 74°, of Winter 04°. Algiers 
has of late become a winter resort for invalids. At Cairo, the mean temp^n- 
ture of tiie year ia 72°, of Summer 85°, of Winter 58°. Here, rain falls ten or 
twelve times in the year, but lasts only about two hours. At Cape Town, th0 
mean temperature of the year is 64°, of Summer 67°, of Winter 64°. Africa is 
subject to vaiiotis hot and pestilential Winds, such as the Sirocco in Algiers, the 
Khamsin in Egypt during April and May, the Simoom or Samiel on the Sahara, 
and the Harmattan on the coiasts of Sen^mbia and Guinea from December to 
February. 

b. Ratr^fall.— In countries beyond the Tropics, the Bains do not occur at 
stated porlods, but are distributed in moderate portions throughout the seasons 

' without any fixed law. Thus, the annual Bainfall at Algiers is Vi inches, and 
the number of rainy days is 87 ; at Cape Town, the annual Bainfiill is only 
24 inches. A lai^e tract between 18° North Latitude and 28° North Latitude, 
extending from the West of the Sahara to the Bed Sea, is called the Rainless 
Region, because rain rarely falls within that space. Wiihinthe Tropics, there 

-ioe only Tvm Seasons, one wet and the other dry, following ea^ otner in 

, regular succession. The Rainy Season follows the course of the Sun ; thus, when 
the Sun is North of the Equator, the Bainy Season commences at those countrieB 

'Which lie to thiB North of that Une ; at Senegambia, it commences about Jane. 
When the Son is South qf tlte Eg^tator, the Bainy Season commences in the 

' countries which lie South ; thus, at Congo, it commences about October. 

The QuanUiy of rain depends on the situation of the country, the degree of 
heat and moisture, and the prevalence of particular winds. Thus, in Sierra 

■ Leone, where the country is low and marshy, lying within the region of catans, 
and near the Equator, tiie quantity of Rainfall is 1S9 inches, while in Abyssinia, 
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liearly In the same Latitude, it is only 37 indhes. Thronglioat Trojrfbal Africa, 
the oommenoement of iihe Rainy Season is accompanied with violet tornadoes 
and storms of thunder and lightning. 

ISS. Vegretatton. ^^ North of the AUas range, the country 
is well watered and very -fertile j producing in abundance the va- 
rious cereals and the finest fruits. The cork-tree, cypress, and 
the oak grow on the sides of the Atlas. South of the Atlas, the. 
date-palm is the chief food of the inhabitants, and a portion of the 
country is called ' The Land of Dates.' The Sahara produces only 
the prickly kasheia, and the agoul which forms the favourite food 
of the cameL In Soudan are the families of the pabns, whose ex» 
pansive leaves form so many shades from the excessive heat ; the 
gigantic baobab (Jdansonia), the fruit of which affords the natives a 
grateful drink ; and huge cotton-trees. The coffee-tree grows wild 
in Abyssinia. Vegetation is luxuriant in Senegambia and G-uinea, in 
which regions also grow the hutter-treef the cream-fruitt the water- 
vine, &c. South Africa is rich in heaths, geraniums, and aloes. All 
the cereals, along with the fig, vine, orange, and the finest fruits, 
are extensively grown in this region. Dhourra, rice, the sugar-cane, 
and coffee are cultivated in many parts. 

136.— The Minerals of Africa are only imperfectly known. They com- 
prise salt, gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, chalk, sulphury and coaL 

137a ZoolocT. — ^The Animal Kingdom is very Varied ; nearly all the 
spedes of the Old world are to be found here. The Dotnetiic AtUmalt are the 
horse, homed cattle, sheep, goats, the Cape buffalo, the mule, Camel, guinea 
fowl, and other poultry. Among Wild AnimaU are the lion, elephant, rhino- 
ceros, hippopot/IUnus, sebra, gnu, giraffe, antelope, gorilla, and chimpanzee. 
The forests abound -with parrots and birds of the richest plumage. The 
ostrich and some other birds are peculiar to Africa. Among reptiles are th^ 
crocodile and numerous serpents. There are many inseetSj of which the locust is 
the most destructiYe, and the tsetset a venomous fly (the bite of which is fatal 
to an domestic animals), abounds in the South. 

138. The JUMes of Men. — The principal Baces occupying 
this extensive continent are — 1. The Egyptian ; 2. The Abyssinian ; 
8. The Nubian} 4. The North African; 5. The Negro; 6. The 
Kaffir ; and 7. The Hottentot. 

• 1. l%ejS;ngi<VafM, represented by the Copts of ligypt^ have flat noses ana thick 
lips, Bomethmg resembling ICulattoes. 2. The AbysHniaru are nearly black, but 
With features after the Bnropean model. 8. The yuMatu are of middle sice, havs 
an oval oountenanoe, rather thick lips, retreating chin, and bronae complexion. 
4. The Mrth A/Hams, as the Moors or Berbers of Uorooco, the Kabyles and 
Arabs of Algoia, Tunis, &c., the Tuarloks ahd Tibboos of North Sahara, hare 
long black hair, Buropean features, and a skin of a light brown colour. 6, The 
Ifegro occuides about three-fourths of Africa. His external aspect is well 
known, being marked, with a deep black colour, flat nose, thick lips, and coarsf 
hair like wool. 6. The Kc^fi^ ^<^ colour of a deep brown, hair short and 
tsarUng, bat not like the Kckto, lips large and thick, and body muscular. 7. The 
\eottat$ot has colour of a yellowish brown, high Cheek bones, nose flat and hT0s4, 
with a face suddeaoLly contracted, to a pointed chin, the hair of the head grows in 
small tufts, the beard is small attd thestatore short, aboitt^4 ft. 6 itas. 
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1S9. LanguageB. — ^The Langiuigefl or dialects of Afiica are 
nmneious ; but the most extensively spoken are the Arabic^ which 
is used in all the countries of Northern Africa, from I^gypt to 
Morocco ; and the Mandingo^ which is the prevailing language of 
Soudan, Senegambia, and Central Africa, 

IftO. Agiloiiltiire. — ^The processes of Agriculture in Africa are 

performed generally in a rude and imperfect manner. The soil, 

however, receives some cultivation almost throughout the continent. 

Among the negroes, the more laborious occupations devolve on 

females ; and, in some parts, even the wives of their chiefs are made 

to till the land for the support of their husbands. The ground, 

after being soaked with rain, or covered with the mud brought down 

by the rivers during the inundations, is not ploughed, but merely 

scratched with a hoe. Some of the countries are better than others 

in this respect. 

141. a. The MajmfkUStnres generally praddaed by the natives aie of 
a most limited kind, being restricted to those necessary to supply the most 
indispensable wants. The tanning of leather, the weaving of cotton cloths, vod, 
the mannfactnre of mats, are everywhere carried on, and in some places the 
articles prodnced are of a good quality. But the natives for tho most part are 
ignorant of the use of the shuttle, and complete with difficulty in a month what 
a lEuropean would accomplish by means of his loom in a few hours. In alt 
their works they display little contrivance or design. Yet, smelting and working 
in metals are carried on by some of the Negro tribes. 

h. An extensive Commerddl Intercourse has existed from the remotest ages 
and between the most distant countries. Thus, the dates of Algraia and the 
Mift of the Sahara are, by means of caravans in which camels are chiefly 
employed, exchanged for the important products of Central Africa, such aa 
gold dust, ivory, gums, palm oU, feathers, and slaves. This traffic is ouried on 
predaely as it was 2,000 years ago, wholly by caravans. 

Ift2. The Solencea.— Of the Sdenoes, the inhabitants of this vast 
continent are almost universally ignorant; yet, in ancient times, Egypt and 
Carthage ranked among the most dvilised and opulent states then esdsting. 
Even after the first ravages of the Saracens, learning and science distinguished 
the splendid courts established in the West of Barbary. But these states have 
long since lapsed into be.rbarism. 

Season 60. — 14b 3. Religion. — Idolatry/ prevails over a large 
portion of Africa, and among a greater number of its inhabitants 
than any other form of worship. — Feticisnit or the worship of natural 
objects, whether animate or inanimate, is the species of idolatry 
which is the most common, being professed by nearly all the 
negroes. — Next to idolatiy, MahoTnetanum has the most followers in 
Africa. It is diffused among all the Barbary states, and over some 
portions of the interior. — ^A corrupted kind of Christianih/ U pro- 
fessed by the Abyssinians, and also by the Copts, or descendants of 
the ancient Egyptians. Protestant Bishops, however, are now 
^tablished in Cape Colony, Natal, Sierra Leone, and the Niger ; 
and Missionaiy stations belonging to various denominations arp 
planted, not only in South but in West Africa, 
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144. Ckiremment. — The political constitutions of Africa &re 
rude and despotic. The unlimited power of the sovereigns is 
checked only hy the turbulence of the chiefs ; and not by any prin- 
ciples of freedom on the part of the people. 

Xft5« The People* — ^The Moors (a tenn nsnaDy applied in the Barbary 
States to ther inhabicants of cities and towns) are represented as a pecniiarly 
nnamiable race, and devoid of any good qualities. The AtxAs, or those who 
lead a wandering life, are distinguished equally for hospitality and robbery, 
often exercising the latter against those who have just been the objects of the 
foimer. The Negroes are generally courteous, gay, and hospitable ; but, like 
all barbarous nations, they are fond of war, and cruel to their enemies. Their 
domestic intercourse, however, is friendly, and they receive with kindness the 
unprotected stranger. In Nubia and AbytsmiOy the people are extremely 
ignorant and barbarous. The Kqfin or Oaffree are a warlike race; the 
Battentota are docile and hospitable. 

146. Boropean Voaeesatoiie in Africa : — 

1. Bufland possesses & settlement in Senegambia, of which 
Bathuret is the capital ; Sierra Leone ; settlements on the Gold and 
Slave Coasts ; the Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal ; 
the islands of Ascension, St. Helena, Tristan d'Acunha in the 
Atlantic; Mauritius, Bodriguez, the Seychelles (thirty small 
inlands) in the Indian Ocean, near to which are the small Amirante 
Isles, of coral formation. 

2. France possesses Forts St. Louis and Goree in Senegal; 
Algeria in the North; and the islands of Beunion (Bourbon); 
Santa-Marie ; Mayotte, one of the Comoro, isles, and Nossi B^, in 
the Indian Ocean. 

3. Holland possesses several small factories on the coast of 
Upper Ghiinea, of which Elmina is the chief. 

4. Voitnval possesses Angola, part of Congo, Sofala, and 
Mozambique, but their tenure is veiy limited; the islands of 
Madeira, Cape Verde, the Bissagos, W. of Senegambia, St. Thomas 
and Prince's Island. 

5. Spain possesses the towns of Ceuta, Melilla, &c., in Morocco ; 
and the Canary islands, Fernando Fo, and Anabon. 

6. Tnrke J possesses the vioeroyalty of Egypt and Nubia, and 
the pashalics of Tripoli (with Barca) and Tunis, 
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XieMon SI.— 1*7. Countries qf4friea, with their Chief Totone, 

_ • 

1. The Turkish IJgyptiaii Yiceroyaltj compriseB : — 

CapitaU. 



Countries* 

1. Egypt . Cairo. 

2. Nubia . Sennaar, New BongOla. 



OomUriet, 
8. Eordo&m . 



O'opitob. 
&l-Obeid. 



2. The Barbazy States comprise : — 



1. Trii/oH . 

2. Baiba 

3. Tunis . 



, Trli/oU. 
. Bei^hazL 
» Tunis. 



4. Algeria (French) . Algiers. 

6. Moroooo (Empin of) IfotoooO^Fez. 



3. Sahara, or the Great Desert. 



4. Senegaiobia compriseB : — 
1. Bathnnt (Bngliah). 



I 2. Fortft L^nlB tad G«ree (Aoioh). 



6. Upper Guinea contains : — 

1. Sierra Ledne . . Free Town. 
2- ^^^ ^^ ^rain J Mon«>Tia. 



8. Ivory Coast 
4. Gold Coast 



• I 



El-Min'-a. 
f Cape Coast 
* t Castle. 



ff. Slave Coast 

6. Ashantee • 

7. D&hSmy . 

8. Yoruba . 

9. Benin 



6. Soudan, or Kigritia, contains : — 



1. Bambarra 

2. Timbiictoo 
8. BokofOQ . 



Sego. 

Timbnctoo. 

Sokotoo. 



4. Bomon 
6. Bagirmi 
6. Daifnr 



. "Wliydah. 

. Coomaeaie. 

• AbQmy. 

. AbbeokQta. 

. Benin. 



Kouka. 

Hesena. 

Cebb6. 



7. liower Gtiinea includes :- 



1. Biafra. 

2. Loango 
8. Congo 



Loango. 
St. Salvador. 



4. Angola . 
A. BengnSiA . 



. Loonda. 
. BenguSla. 



8. South Afidca comprises : — 

1. KamaquaLand. 

2. Cape Colony . . Cape Town. 

3. Independent Kaflraria. 

4. Natal . . . Maritsbuig. 
6, BasutuLand. 



6. Zulu Land. 

^- *^^^§^^^^}Bloemfontcin. 



8. Trans- Vaal Free 
State* 



t}p« 



tdbteMibom. 



9. South-East Africa comprises :—* 
1. SofiUa . . . Sofftla. | 2. Mosambique . 



Mozambique. 



10. Eastern Africa comprises : — 

. ICelinda. 
. Berbera. 



1. Zanguebar 

2. Ajan. 

8. Somauli . 



4. Galla Country. 

5. At^rssinia ' 



f Gondar. 
* ( Ankobar. 
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iMMon 82.— BOTVTZAir VZCBROTA^TT. 

1^8* The Biryptlaii Vloeroyalty comprises Egypt, Nubia, 
and Kordofan. 

a. Mgypt lies on the N.E. of Africa ; Length from N. to S. 520 
iniles ; Breadth, irregular ; AreOf 176,000 sq. miles ; Pop. 6,800,000 ; 
Vap. Cairo. 

b. Snrfooe. — ^Egypt is composed of a long narrow valley, en- 
dosed by a double range of hills, rising from 300 ft. to 2,000 ft. 
above the sea, and extending from South to Korth. The space 
included within these hills forms the valley of the Nile. — North of 
Cairo, whdre the hills terminate, the Nile separates into two prin^ 
cnpal branches inclosing a triangular space, called the DeltOj from 
its resemblance to the Greek letter A. The Western side of the 
l)elta 18 called the Rosetta branch ; the Eastern, the Damietta. — Of 
the Monntaln ranges which bound the valley of the Nile, the 
!Eastem range is called the Arabian ; the Western, the Libyanf as it 
separates Egypt from the Desert. — The only Slwer is the Nile, the 
water of which is the most pleasant to drink in the world. — The 
principal lAke is Moeris, in Middle Egypt, which is connected 
with the Nile by a canal called Bahr-Jottssouft or Joseph's Canal. 
There are several other Canals as well as Lakes. The following 
Lakes are in Lower Egypt — ^Mareotis, Bourlos, and Menzaleh. — The 
Isthmus of Suez connects Africa with Asia ; through this an im- 
portant ship canal has lately been cut. 

There are eAz Cataracts or rather Rapids on the Nile:~the first Cataract 
occurs a little South of Assouan, the second South of Ipaamboul, the third near 
HaiBr, the fourth near Jebel Berkel, and two others more southerly. 

c. Climate. — The Climate is dry and healthy, except in April 
and May. There are only two seasons ; the temperate^ which lasts 
from October to March ; the hot^ from March to September. The 
heat in summer is excessive dnring the days, but cool during the 

» 

nights. In winter the weather is mild. 

At Cairo, the mean Annual Temperature is 72*' Fahr., the mean of Winter is 58° , 
of Summer '85° Fahr. tipper and Ifiddle Egypt are more healthy than the 
.Delta. On the subsiding of the yearly inundation, fevers, dysentery, and 
ophthalmia frequently preyail. During April and May,, too, the hot 
'pestilential South-West wind, called the Khamsin^ blows at intervals dnriDig fifty 
«lays, when the diseases peculiar to the country assume their greatest yirulence. 
Bain is unknown in Upper Egypt ; in the Delta slight showers frequently fall 
from November to Mansh, but seldom at Cairo. Fogs aze rare, but dense when 
they do occur. 

' d. Boll, 4m, — ^In the valley inundated by the Nile, in the Delta, 
.and in a space from 5 to 25 miles on the banks of the liver in 
Middle and Upper ISgypt, the soil is amasingly fertile. 
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ThiB fertility is ovriog entirely to the periodic oTerflowing of the Kile, which 
takes j&aioe every year about June ; it attains its mazimam in September, and 
then i^adnalbr subsiding, disappears at the end of November. The distribution 
of the vnXer is asristed by numerous eanaU.—The Minerals are few : they are 
natron, salt, saltpetie, marble, and red granite, of which the Pyramids are 
built 

e. Industrial Pursuits. — ^The cultivation of the soil is divided 

into that of the low grounds which are naturally watered, and the 

high grounds which depend for their pioductiyeness on artificial 

irrigation formed by means of canals ; the greater part of Upper 

Sgypt is thus watered. Great care was formerly bestowed in the 

construction and efficiency of canals to receive the surplus waters. 

The instruments employed in artificial irrigation are the scJnat or 

water-wheel, and the shadoofs a long pole with a bucket at the end, 

placed across a horizontal bar, and worked with the hand. 

The chief ProdwU are cotton (which is extensively grown), hemp, indi^, 
sugar, tobacco, maize, wheat, millet, rice, dates, onions, melons, cucumbers, 
dhourra (a kind of millet), the vine, tropical fruits, and the mulberry tree. 
The plants peculiar to Egypt comprise the lotus, the papyrus (once used for 
writing on), and many aromatic plants. The date-palm is extensively reued, 
as on its fruit many of the inhabitants depend. Sponges and coral are found on 
tiie shores of the Bed Sea. Among Domesiie Animals are the ox, bnifalo, hxnse, 
ass, mule, camel, dromedary, goats, and sheep. The rearing of fowls, pigeons, 
and bees, is a branch of industry among the peasantry, who hatch eggg 
in ovens. Among Wild Animals are the hippopotamus, crocodile, ichneumon, 
jerboa, and fox. Among birds are the ibis or stork, vulture, xielican, plover, &c» 
Fish is abundant. Beptiles are numerous. 

/. The ManuAustnreSff whioh are chiefly monopolised by the government, 
consist of carpets, fire-arms, red caps, woollen cloths, pottery ware, and coarse 
linen goods. Foreign Chmmerce has greatly extended of late. The formation of 
a Railway from Al^andria to Sues, passing through Cairo, length 210 miles,the 
establishment of steam packets on ibe Mediterranean and Bed Seas, and the 
ship canal recently opened between Port Said on the Mediterranean and 
Suez (a distance of 96 miles, with a breadth of 828 ft. and a depth of 26 ft.) 
— all these will tend to make this country in modem what it was in ancient 
times, the high road of Commerce between the East and West. The Exports 
are cotton, wheat, rice, indigo, opium, gums, linseed, coffee, &c. : the Yalue of 
thoee sent to Great Britain in 1870, amounted to 14,lit6,000{. The Imports 
comprise the manufactures of England, France, &c., machinery, metals, timber, 
wines, spirits, hardware, jic. : the Value of these from Great Britain in 1870 
amounted to 8,828,0002. 

if. Dtwlslons.— Egypt Is divided into three large districts, namely :— 

1 . Lower or North Egypt, or Bahiri Alexandria, 164 ; Bosetta, 18 ; Damietta, 87. 

3. Middle Egypt or Yostani .. . Cairot 256. 

8. Upper Bgyipt or Said . . . Sent, 20 ; Assouan (ano. SifSng), 

The above are divided into eleven Intendendes, and these into smaller districts. 

h. The Oowemmeiit is despotic, under an hereditary Viceroy 

or Khedive (a term equivalent to King), a descendant of Mehemet 

All, and tributary to Turkey. The Khedive is also ruler OTtt 

Nubia, Kordofan, part of Abyssinia, and the Hcdjaz, in Arabia. In 

the administration of Justice, the highest tribunals are those of the 

Cadis ; inferior causes are decided by appointed magistrates. 

The pnblio Rennue in 1868 was 7,478,0001., chiefly derived from taxes on land» 
capitation, and the Viceroy's monopoly on raw and manufactured g^oods. The 
yearly tribute payable to Turkey is about 675,000/. The Annff, raised by eon- 
seription, amounts to 20,000 men, the Jiavy to 75 vessels^ 
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t. Bellirion. — The mijoritj of the people are Mahometans ; the 
Copts, br aborigines, are mostly Christians.—;;. Bdaeatioii. — The 
chief establishment for public instruction is the Uniyersity of El- 
Agha, at Cairo. Mehemet Ali established schools of medicine, lan- 
guages, and agriculture, as well as military and naval schools. — > 
Primary schools are pretty general, in which Heading and Writing 
are taught, and the Koran learned by heart. — The Sciences are only 
imperfectly understood. — The Language is the Arabic^ and the 
Literature embraces works on the Mahometan religion, jurispru- 
dence, grammar, rhetoric, history, geography, algebra, and arith- 
metic 

i. People* — ^The iwpulatlon consists of Arab-EgyptlaDS amonnting to 
about 4,000,000, Copts or Christian Egyptians about 400,000, descendants of the 
ancient inhabitants, but speaking Arabic. The rest are Bedwin Arabs, Turks, 
ByriAns, Greeks, Jews, &c. The Fellahs or husbandmen have no personal 
freedom, and the government can exact from each whatever labour it ma/ 
require. 

X^Mon 53. — 149. a. The Antiquities of Egypt. — The^rramids, 
ruined temples, palaces, and other remains of ancient Egypt, indi- 
cate a degree of civil and social order, as well as of architectural 
proficiency, attained in ancient times, not to be equalled by any 
other country. 

The Pyramids at Ohizehy three miles from Cairo, on the 1^ bank of the Nile, 
stand pre-eminent for their vastness and duration. The greatest of the Pyra- 
mids is that said to have been built by Cheops about 1082 B.C., an immense 
structure, 480 ft. high. Next to the pyramids stand the Temples of gigantic 
size and massive in detail, as are those of ancient Thebes at Luxor on Uie Nile, 
and at Edfou, 00 miles South of Thebes. These show how large a share 
Beligion occupied in the policy of the rulers and in the social condition of the 
people. As appendages to the temples were the Colossi and Sphinxes, These are 
of immense size, and represent either deities, iUustriotis men, or combinations of 
qualities, either worshipped or esteemed. The obelisks, walls, and apartments 
of the temples, &c., are covered with Sculptures, executed with minute finish and 
exquisite skill, denoting the wars and triumphs of the SIgyptian monarchs.- 
Near Alexandria are the so-called Pompep*s Pillar, erected by Publius in honour 
of Dioclesian, and Cleopatra's Needles^ one standing and the other fallen. In- 
timately connected with Egyptian History are the Hieroglyphics, or the various 
figures, symbolical devices and characters, with which their obelisks and monu- 
ments are cova«d. These are interesting- now as showing the steps by which 
men were led to the use of a written language. The Egyptians also paid great 
attention to the construction of their tombs and to the preservation of the decui. 
Thousands of years have passed dince many of the mummies recently unrolled 
were embalmed, yet every feature, every fibre still remains. Even the colours 
of the paintings witii which their sepulchres were adorned are nearly as vivid as 
if they were laid on yesterday. As the monumetUs unravel in some d^n^ee the 
mystery of Egypt's ancient history, so an examination of the paintings that 
cover the tombs gives us an insight into the domestic condition and usages of the 
people. Every employment and amusement is vividly pourtrayed around these 
sepulchral walls, according to the station of life of the person to which it 
refers. 

b. Cblet Towns and Votewortliy Objects.— ^bouMr say, the 

tevufi of Nelson's victory over the French In 1788, lies a little Bast of Alexandria. 
AleoBondria Is the chief port and residence of the Euroi)ean consuls. It was batlt by 
Alexander, B.a833, and was long the Greek capital of ancient Egypt. CairOa the 
present capital of the country, Is situated about 25 miles above the head of the 
Delta. It was founded by the Arabs in 970 a.d.. Is divided Into several distinct 
quarters, according to the religion and race uf the Inhabitauts ; contains 400 mosques, 
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ind numefont well-cuppUed iMmn ; pop. 156. Dandetta and BoteUa nre two ports on 
the Mediterranean. Mtm ph U , the ancient capital of Egypt, stood about ten mllea 
South of modem Oalro. Thibea, another ancient capital of Bgypt, occupied the 
place where Luxor now atanda. Suez la a poor town at the head of the Gulf of Sues. 

-e, BItftory.— Egypt early attained to a high degree of dvilisation and 
learning. In the days of Abraham it was the most powerful nation on the 
earth, under a sorenlgn styled Pharaoh, The inhabitants were divided into 
five hereditary castes or classes : — 1. The Priestty the depositaries of learning and 
religion ; 2. the 3okUert ; 8. the Htubandmen ; 4. the Artifiotrt and thopk^pers 
of the towns ; fi. the herdtmm, labourers, and tervanU. The country continued 
in a flourishing condition for many centuries. Its most renowned Bovereigns 
are 8e$ostrU and BamBses, In 625 B.C. it was subjugated by Cambptett King of 
Persia, and remained under the Persian yoke till it was taken by Alexander (he. 
Great in 882 B.O. At his death it formed the kingdom of the Ptolemies^ till, 
30 B.O., when it was reduced to a Roman Province. In 687 a.d., it was seised by 
the Saracen* under Amrou, and retained by them for two centuries. In 1260 aj>.^ 
it came into the {rawer of the Mamelukes, who were subjected to the Turks in 
1617. In 1798, it was overrun by the French ; in 1802, the French were expelled 
by the Bnglish ; In 1811, Mehemet AU rendered himself master of the countiy by" 
the massacre of the Hamelukes, and obtidned the supreme power. Aftarwards, 
in 1841, the Pashallo was rendered hereditary in the family of Ali, and on All's 
abdication in 1848, his son Ibrahim Pasha succeeded, whose descendant still 
oocufries it. The Egyptian LeglslatiTe Chamber was opened in November, 1866, 
Ulth a speech from the Viceroy. By an imperial firman of the Sultan of 
Vnrkey* the title of Khedi/ve (the Arabic equivalent for King) "was in May, 1867, 
tontenad oa the mler of Egypt. 



IBO. a. Vabla lies South of Egypt, in which viceroyalty it is 
included. The estimated Area is 280,000 sq. miles ; Pop, 1,800,000. 

h. It is divided into three parts, namely :— 

Provtnea, CMtfTomu, 

1. Lower or Northern Nubia . . . Derr. 

3. Central Nubia New Dongola, Shendy. 

8. UpperorSonthem .... Bennaar, Khartonn. 

c, BurtSk/omm — Lower Nubia is situated almost entirely in the 
Talley of the Nile. South of this is Central NiUna, which contains 
two Deserts, one on the West, and the other on the East of the 
Nile. That lying East of the Nile is skirted by a range of moun*> 
tains bordering on the Bed Sea. In this district the Nile receives 
its affluent, the Mbara, or Tacaese. In Upper Nubia the Nile forms 
two great branches, the White and the Blue Nile, Here the country 
becomes more varied, containing many extensive and fertile plains. 
About 20 miles N. of modem Shendy stood Meroit the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of JEihiopiaf whose sceptre was frequently 
held by females, under the official name of Candaee, This part 
abounds with the ruins of temples, colonnades, pyramids, &c. At. 
fymmboul, 48 miles S.W. of Derr, are the remains of temples with 
statues tod sculptures. 

d. The OUmate is intensely hot and dry, but in many districts healthy. 
I^he Boll on the banks of the Nile and in the plains of Upper Nubia is fertile. 
The chief FrodUOtS are dhonrra, barley, dates, cotton, indigo, tobacco, aenna, 
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ooffee; and acadA. Cattle, sheep, and goats are reared hy the Arabs. A^rt<t 
oultura employs the majority of the p(H>ple ; Irrigation is generally practised 
by means of nomerous water-wheels used for raising the water from the riyer. 
SCaimflftOtnres are only of a domestic kind. . 

«. The Nubians belong to the Arabian and iBthioplan races; most of them are 
Mahometans and speak .the Arabic language. In appearance they are strong and 
muscular, and considered honest and industrious. This country was conquered 
in 1821 by Ibrahim Faslus'the son of Hehemet All, and has erer since remained 
Attached to the viceroyalty of Egypt* 

151. a. Xordofkn lies S.W. of Upper Nubia and West of the 
White Nile. Probable Area 10,000 sq. miles; probable Pop,, 
600,000; Cap, M'Obeid, 

h. The Southern part is mountainous; the rest is an elevated plain, afifording 
pasturage for the flocks and herds of the inhabitants. The people are partly 
Arabs and partly N^roes. The oounti^ was conquered by Mehemet Ali -in 
1820, and is induded in the "Hoeroyalty of Egypt. 



Xirason Bfc— PABWillilO OF TmXFOIit. 

152. The Paahdio of T^ry^oli iocludes Tripoli, Baroa, and 
Fezzan, 

a, Trtpoll (ancient Syrttca Regio), indnding Barca and FeezaQ) 
has an estimated Area of 150,000 sq. miles; probable Pop, 
2,000,000 ; Cap, TripoU. 

» 

■ h. The SmliMM. — The coast presents few inlets ; the West in 
mountainous; the South is a mere desert. The River$ are only 
mountain torrents. 

, e. The Cllmata is hot— The SoO on the coast and a few miles inland is 
fertile, the rest of the country is little better than a sandy waste. The chiet- 
ProdueU an com, fruits, cotton, silk, tobacoo, saffron, Madder, senna, dates, 
galls, oliyes, and rock-salt. Cattle, sheep, and poultry are numerous. The 
principal ManaftkOtnres are carpets, cloaks and other articles of clothing, 
sacking, leather, and earthenware. The chief Exports are straw mats, earthen 
jars, some domestic manufactures, fruits, cattle, gold<4ast, iTory, senna, and 
natron or nitre. The Im^orU are European goods. 

d. The Oo'Temment since 1835 is exercised by an hereditary 
Pasha, who is merely tributary to Turkey, and whose dominion 
embraces Tripoli (from the East of the island of Jerba), Barca, and 
Fezzan. — ^The people are Mahometans, and more eivilifed than in 
^e other Barbary states. 

BABCA. 

153. a, Baroa (ancient CyrenoAca) is a maritime district on the- 
W. of Egypt, forming part of the Pashalic of Tripoli. Capital, 
Bengaei, The probable Area is about 80,000 or 40,000 sq. iniles ; 
probable Pop. about 100,000. 

' h. The country is mountainous on the West and Centre, and' 
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ekrated on the East The Bivers are short in their course, beinj^ 
only mountain torrents. 

e. The Climate is hot. The Boil along the coast is fertile bat neglected ; 
in the Soath and in the interior, though there are some fertile tracts, much of 
the land is a mere desert. The chief Products are wheat, barlej, dates, and 
fruits, vdtb. some forests of pine. In this district was the ancient BsntajMii or 
confederacy of fiTe Greek cities of Berenice (now Bengazi), Areinffe, Barca, 
ApolUSnia, and C^rAie. 



18«« a. ressan is a district S. of Tripoli, and tribntazy to it 
The capital is Mourzook^ a very small place, with 2,000 inhabitants. 
The probable Area is about 60,000 sq. miles ; probable Pop, about 
100,000. 

h. The country consists of several oaui on the North-East of the Great 
Desert. In some purts it is fertile, producing wheat, harley, and dates, which 
latter form the principal food of Hie inhabitants. The people consist of 
Tuaricks, Arabs, and Negroes, under a chief who is styled Saltan, bat tributary 
to TripoU. The religion is Mahometanism. 



158. a. Tunis (which anciently formed part of the Roman pro- 
Tince of Africa Propria) is bounded on the East by the Gulf of Cabes 
and Tripoli ; on the "West by Algeria. Area 60,000 sq. miles ; Pop, 
1,000,000 ; Cap. Tunis. — The Beylik or Begency comprises Tunis, 
the islands of Jerba, Karkenna, Galita, &c. — The Gulf of Cabes 
(ancient Syrtia Minor) is. on the South-East 

h. The Surteoe on the N. is varied and hilly ; in the interior 
are several LdkeSt the principal of which is Lowdeah ; in the South 
are several mountains and a sandy waste, in which is the salt marsh 
called SihhaK The chief River is Mejerdah. 

e. The Climate though hot is healthy. The Soil is in general very 
fertile, which i^ ancient times made this country considered one of the granaries 
of Bome. The MinerdU are copper, lead, silver, quicksilyer, and salt.— Agri-* 
Onlture is very baclcward. The chief Products are wheat, maize, barley, 
millet, olives, dates, grai)es, tobacco, fine fruits, cotton, and indigo. The 
Bomettie Animdb are camels, horses, buffaloes, oxen, and merino sheep. The 
principal Manufbotures are red caps, soap, coarse woollen, silk, and 
cotton fabrics, and Morocco leath^. The Commerce with the interior is carried 
on by means of Caravans which come yearly to Tunis, bringing with them gold* 
dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, gum, wax, dried skins, silk, sugar, &c., and 
exchanging them for manufactured goods, gunpowder, fire-arms, muslins, Tunis 
mantles, and other articles. 

d. The Oowemment is exercised by an hereditary Bey, who is 
almost independent of Turkey ; he is assisted by a divan of thirty- 
seven members. The Beifenue is about 1,600,0001. ; the Army con- 
sists of about 4,000 men ; the Navy, of thirty-five vessels. — The 
Religion is Mahometanism. 

tf. The population consists of Moors, Arabs, Berbers, Turks, and Jews. 
/. The ohi^ Towns are Tunis, the capital (pop. 100), Kainean (60), Monastir 
02), and Cabes. 
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g. BiBtory* — TunU was in ancient times the centre of the Carthaginian Do^ 
minionSt and the country round its capital (Carthaffe) was studded for miles vdUi 
el^ant villas. After the fall of Carthage in 146 B.C., it remained a Boman ProTince 
till the beginnning of the 6th century, when it was conquered by the VaudaJs^ 
In A.D. 690, it became subject to the Caliphs, and, after belonging to several 
successive dynasties, it was conquered by Barbarosaa in 15j)4 a.d. under 
Solyman the Magnificent, but taken by Charles 5th, Emperor of Germany, ia 
1535. In 1570, however, it was recorded by the Turks, who appointed a B^ or 
Oovemor. In 1655, it was reduced by Admiral Blake on the Bey's refusing to 
give up the British captives. It is now nearly independent, as the Bey is here- 
ditttfy, and his suooession only requires the confirmation of the Tvxidah Soltan. 



186. a. Algeria (part of &ncient Numidia) is bounded on the E. 
by Tunis ; on the W. by Morocco ; length, 550 miles ; breadth, 200 
miles. Probable Area, 150,576 sq. miles; Pop, 3,000,000; C(^* 
Ali^rs. The country belongs to France. 

5. Burfooe. — The coast-line is elevated, and deficient in har- 
bours. This is succeeded by a narrow maritime plain, which 
rapidly rises in the interior by a succession of broad terraced table- 
lands, called the Atlas Bange, varying from 3,000 to 5,000 ft. i& 
height, and inclosing numerous valleys. The high plains and 
valleys lying North of the Atlas are called the Tell country, and are 
used for agricultural purposes ; the district South of the Atlas is 
called 'the Land of Dates.' — The Mountains consist of the AUas 
Sange, which crosses the entire country. — The Rivers are the 
Sheliff (ancient Chinalaph), Wad-el-Gedy. — The &akes areZagries 
and Melrir. 

e. DivlslonSa — ^There are three Provinces named from the chief towns : — 

d. The cnimate is temperate and healthy in the Northern 
slopes of the mountains, particularly in the Tell or Northern dis- 
trict, between lat. 34° and 87° ; but pestilential in the marshy 
plains. When the Khamsin or hot innd of the Desert blows, the 
heat is excessive, reaching 104° Fah. From April to October the 
sky is serene; the Eainy season is in November and December. 
January and February are generally fine. The vnean temperature 
of Winter is from 54° to 65° Fah. ; of Summer, from 74° to 104® 
Tah. From the general salubrity of the winter months, many 
invalids have of late selected Algiers as a winter residence. 

0. The Soil is in general fertile ; and a great impetus has been 

given to industrial pursuits since the occupation of the country by 

the French. The level parts, chiefly occupied by the Arabs, yield 

.abundant crops of wheat, maize, barley, rice, cotton, indigo, and 

sugar ; while the mountain regions, occupied by the Kabyles, havs 
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■extensiTe foreBts and a rich and varied Tegetation. Cattle, sheep» 
goats, and horses, constitute the chief wealth of the natives. The 
camel, dromedary, ass, and mule, are much employed for draught. 
Among the foUd animals are the lion, panther, jackal, and antelope. 
Thn harvests are sometimes ravaged by locnsts. — Coral and sponge 
are found on the coasts. — The Minerals are iron, copper, and lead. 

• /. The Maauftustiures are ooarae linens, wooHen and silk stnillB, and In 
the towDB nearly every European trade is now carried on. Both the Exports 
and Imports have considerably Increased within the last few years. Good 
Jtoad* have been constructed in every direotion, and Telegraphic oommnnications 
established. Stage coaches now ran almoBfe to the verge of the Desert, and the 
Arts of CHvilisation are rapidly advancing. 

ff. HoTeniineiit. — This country is placed under a Governor- 
general, whose authority is chiefly military. Besides the Governor 
there is a Civil Intendant. The French Army in Algiers amounts 
-to about 75,000 men. — The Religion of the natives is Mahometan ; 
the French have introduced Bomanism, and turned many of the 
mosques into Christian churches. Education, — The Moors of the 
towns can mostly read the Koran and write, but know little of 
Arithmetic. The French have established schools of mutual in- 
struction in all the towns. — The Language is Arabic, but mixed with 
Moorish words. 

h. The Veople are a mixed race ; the Arabs^ who occapy the plains and 
■follow cattle-rearing and agricoltnie, amount inrobably to 2,000,000 ; iheSahyles 
or Berbers^ who occupy the hilly districts and follow both agriculture and iron- 
forking, amount to 700,000 ; the rest are Moors, Jews, Turks, and Europeans, 
who dwell chiefly in the towns. 

c. Btotory. — ^This country (part of ancient Nunddia) was made a Romofk 
Province by Julius CaBsar, 46 B.C. On the decline of the Boman Empire, it fell 
under the power of the Vandals^ and then of the Saracens. In 1604, Perdinand 
of Spain conquered the greater part of Algeria, but soon after, the natives 

:called in the aid of the two corsair brothers, known by the name of Barbaroesa 
(sons of a Greek renegade), who had diptiogulshed themselves by their bold 
attacks against Christians. The brothers expelled the Spaniards and founded 

.a new power. The surviving brother obtained in 1620, from Snltan Selim, the 
title of Dejft and a reinforcement of 2,000 troopr. Since that time the Deys 
carried on almost Incessant hostilities against GhristianR, capturing their ships, 
and reducing their subjects to slavery. Several times they received severe 
chastisements from the European powers. In 1816 Lord Exmouth with a 

. British fleet bombarded Algiers, destroyed the Algerine fleet, and compelled the 
Dey to release all Christian captives. In 1830, in consequence of a gross insult 

' oflliered to the French Consul by the Bey, the French equipped an armament 
against Algiers which took the city on July 5, the Dey being allowed to retire 
with his personal property, and the troops to go wherever they chose. But the 
conquest was not yet complete. Abd-el-Kader, a chieftain of great skill 
and bravery, b^an to head his countrymen in 1884 against the French. Aftsr 
a series of daring exploits and a protracted struggle, Abd-el-Kader was com- 

;pelled to surrender, Dec., 1847, when he was transported to France, oonBned in 
the Castle of Amboise near Tours, and remained there till released by Louis 
Napoleon, in Oct. 1852. He was permitted to leave the country and reside at 

, Broussa in Ada Minor ; subsequently he resided at Constantinople. In 1660, he 

' protected many of the Christians in Damascus ; and in 1865, visited Paris and 
London. Algeria became a colony of France in 1847 ; a;nd, notwithstanding 

.several insunections, has continued to improve ever since. 
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»XSB 01< MOBOCCO. 

XB7. a. Moroooo (ancient Mauritania) is bounded on the Eafl^ 
by Algeria ; West by the Atlantic. Probable Area, 290,000 sq. 
miles ; Pop, 8,600,000 ; Cop. Ves | the former capital, Moroeeo. 

b. The BnrftMe is elevated and mountainouSi the AtlM range 
1 mining through the country; on each side of this range are seveial 
extensive plains and valleys. The highest peak in the Atlas is 
about 11,400 ft. — The chief SI vers are* Mulawia, the Seboo, 
Morbeya, Tensifb, and Susa. 

e, ntvlsloiuis-- This Bmpixe ounprifles 6 laxge pcoviiuei, namely :— 

Provincei. Town*. 

f Fes (88), TangieraO), 
1. Fez • . \ Meqtiinez (60), Tetuan 
i (16), Oeuta (9). 

1 Morocco (80), Moga- 
dpre(17),Rabatt(21), 
SaUee (12). 

The aboTB are sabdiTided into thirty-three goTemmmta.— /''«• ia ooosidered a 
holy city vdth a kind of University. The chief Porti are Tangier, Mogadore, 
Babatt, and Bailee. Rabatt and Sallee were formeriy notorious for their 
piracies, (kuia now belongs to Spain. 

d. The Climate is healthy ; the temperature in the hottest season seldom 
exceeds 90° Fahr. except during the prevalence of hot winds from the' Deser£. 
The average annual Saii^aUt chiefly confined to Oot. and Nov., is about 29 
inches. The Boil is of extraordinary fertility, yielding In some favoured spots 
two crops in the year ; and yet, from the indolenoe of the people, there are 
occasionally times of famine. The principal Vrodnets are wheat, maize, 
.millet, barley, dates, grapes, olives, sugar-cane, cotton, tobaooo, and the fruits 
of Southern Europe. Timber for building is not abundant. The grass-lands 
are rich. Sheep, goats, oxen, mules, and horses are numerous. (Jamels and 
asses are the chief beasts of burden. The Minerals comprise iron, copper, 
nlver, and antimony. The ManuflEUStiiree are ohiefly domestic, com- 
prifidng woollen and cotton fabrics, leather (which is extensively made), red 
caps, silk fabrics, saddlery, carpets, and earthenware. The Exports to Algiers 
and Tunis, chiefly conveyed by means of caravans, are salt, dates, tobacco, 
doth caps, wax, hides, skins, olive oil, gums, wool, honey, indigo, shawls, and 
carpets. The Exports to Oreat Britain amounted in 1870 to 288,700/. The 
Imports brought from the interior of Africa are gold-dust, ivory, and assa- 
foet!da, ostrich feathers, and slaves. Morocco imported from Great Britain in 
1870, goods amoimting to 273,8002. 

e. The Oovemment is a despotic monarchy, under an Emperor, 

hereditary in the male line, but not limited to the eldest son, which 

has sometimes led to civil wars. — Each province is under a military 

prefect — The Belifion is Mahometan. Bduoaittoii is confined to 

learning the Koran by rote, and reading and writing. There is a 

high school at Fez, at which several additional branches are taught* 

As the art of printing is unknown in Morocco, many persons ai^ 

employed in copying the Koran. — ^The Language spoken is Arabi^ 

mixed with many Moorish words. 

/. The People consist of several races — of Moors and Jews who dwell fa 
the towns; of Berbers and Shelltihs who form the bulk of the agricultural 
population; of Bedwin-Arabs who lead a wandering Ufe, dwell in tents, and 
attend to their flocks and herds ; and of 8<Mne Negron* 
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g, Ristorya— Morocco (anciently ifauritania) was in the times of the 
Romans oocuped by a hardy and nomadic race, who were never entirely subdued 
by that nation. Barly in the 7th century, Morocco submitted to the Saracens, 
who held possession of it for above SOO years. , After undergoing various subse- 
quent changes, Mohammed- Ben- Achmet, a scherifF and reputed descendant of 
the Prophet, ascended the throne in 1616 A.D., and his descendants have occu- 
pied it ever since. In 1844, the Moors having assisted Abd-el-Eader against the 
French, war was declared against them, in which their troops were defeated, 
and TangiOT bomlaarded and occupied by the French. But shortly afterwards, 
satisfaction having been given, peace was concluded. In 1869, in consequence 
of repeated piracies, Spain declared war against Morocco, defeated the Moors in 
several engagements, compelled them to pay a large sum of money to purchase 
peace which was granted in 1860, and Tetuan held in pledge till 1861, when the 
money was paid. 



Xiesson S6.— SAHftBA, or ORBAT SSSBRT. 

158. a. Saliara. — The physical features of the Sahara or Great 
Desert have been already described (in Art. 132, a and d). The 
entire Area is estimated at 2,436,400 sq. miles ; and the Pop. at 
about 4,000,000. The Oases of the Sahara yield dates, gai&8, salt, 
palm-tjrees, and (what strikingly manifests the wisdom of Fro- 
vidence) the herbage which is most suitable for the ostrich, camel, 
and gazelle, the only animals adapted to this parched and sterile 
region. 

b. The largest Oases are Monrzonk, Siwah in the N. E., famons in ancient 
times for the temple of Jupiter Ammorij and Tuat in the North- West. The 
Inhabitants are — 1. The Arab-Moors in the N. W., who are generally robbers. 
3. The Tuarieks of the Berber family, who act as guides or guards to the cara- 
vans crossing the Desert. 8. The Tibboos, a pastoral people ihtSx settled abodes, 
inhabiting the Bastem part of the Sahara. 



159. a. Senegrambia was originally limited to the district 
between the Senegal and Gambia, but it is now extended to the 
river Nunez, on the west of Africa. The estimated Area is about 
200,000 sq. miles ; the probable Pop. 10,000,000.-6. The Surface 
in the interior is mountainous ; towards the coast it is low and leyeL 

The Hlvers are the Senegal, Gambia, Bio Grande, and Nunez, 
with their a£Qluents. 

e. Climate. — The heat is oppressive, and the climate unhealthy for 
Europeans, particularly during the wet season, which lasts from June to 
October. The Soil on the shores is sandy, but improves further inland, where 
It yields a most luxuriant vegetation. The chief Produds are palms, mimosas, 
-gum trees, with cotton, indigo, coffee, olives, hemp, cassia, millet, maiae, &c. 
The domestic animals are goats, sheep, hogs, oxen, horses, asses, dtc. The vUd 
animals are the elephant, Uon, hipjMpotalnus, gazelles, &o., and numerous bizds 
and reptiles. 

d. The Znliabitants consist mostly of the negro tribes— 1. The Jdlooft 
(about 1,000,000), dwell between the Senegal and Gape Verde. 2. The Foolaht 
(about 2,000,000), who live chiefly in tovens and follow e^cultural pursuits. 
8. The Mandingoes (about 7,000,000), who foUow agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, and form the principal race. 
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«. European PoueuioM. — 1. The English jKitseBS a small district between the 
Gambia and Klo Grande. Area about 20 sq. miles. JPop. 7,000. Chief town, 
Bathurat, pop. (3). The Exports are gum, oottou, tortolse-ahell, teak, ivory, &c. 

2. The French possess Cauor and PortendU: N. of the Senegal ; Fm^ St. Louis 
on an island of the same name, where the Governor resides ; Fori O'oree also on 
nn island, where the L'cut.-Govcmor resides ; and several other Forts. The 
Area Is uncertain ; the Fop. about 145,000. 

8. The Forttsguese have small establishments at Jeba ; the Bissago islands, 
and Caohoo, 

nvpsR oirnrauk. 

160. Vpper Oulnea comprises the countries extending from 
the river Nunez, in 10® 87' North lat., to Old Calabar Riyer, in the 
(rulf of Guinea, in 2^ North lat. ; namely, Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Grain, Irory, Gold, and Slave Coastfl, Ashantee, Dahomy, Yoraba, 
and Benin. The Area of the whole may probably comprise from 
250,000 to 300,000 sq. miles, and the Pop. above 8,000,000. 

161. a. Sierra Xieone is a British Cotony ; the Area is 468 sq. 

miles; the Pop. 41,700, nearly all negroes; Cap. Free-town, which 

is the see of an English Bishop. — The chief River is Sierra Leone, 

h. The Climate is moist, and particularly pestilential to Europeans. The 
principal ExportR are teak-timber, camphor, palm-oil, ivory, rice, and pepper. 
This colony was formed in 1787, for liberated negroes, and has cost England 
8,000,000/. The Government is exercised by a Governor and 5 official members. 

162. a. Xdberia is an independent Negro republic, established 

by the Americans in 1823. The ^r«a is 20,000 sq. miles ; Pop. 

600,000 ; Cap. Monrovia, 

h. The Climate is hot ; the Rainy Season is between May and November. The 
Products are gold-dust, coffee, indigo^ ginger, arrow-root, cocoa, and sngar. The 
Government is vested in a President, Vice-President, a senate of 6 members, 
and a house of representatives. All the people are h-otestants. Popery being 
proscribed. The aCfidal Lanffutige Is English. 

163. a. Orain-Coast, Ivory-Coast, Gold-Coast, and 
Slave-Coast are districts lying on this coast, and extend from 
Liberia to the Bight of Benin. 

6. The Harmattan, or North-East wind, prevails between December and 
If arch. Cape COast Castle is the capital of the British settlements on these coasts. 
The Area of the district is 6,000 sq. miles ; Fop. is 151,850. The Climate is 
damp and unhealthy ; the mean Temperatnre of the year is 80° Fahr. The 
settlement is under a President and Council. The other British towns on this 
coast are — Accra, AnamaboCf Christianborg, Dixeove, and Lagos. 

The Dutch possess Axim and El-Mina, the latter of which is the capital of 
their possessions. In 18f»7 the Sweet Biver was constituted the boundary be- 
tween the English and Dutch possessions. All to the E. of that river now belongs 
to the English. — The French possess Orand-Bassam. 

16ft. a. Asliantee. — The' extent of this country is uncertain ; 
the estimated Pop. is 4,000,000 ; the Cap, CoomasgiSy pop. (18). 

h. The Surface is mountainous and well watered. The chief Rivers are the 
Volta and Assinie. The Climate is hot but healthy in the elevated districts. 
The Rjiiny .S-awn is between May and November. The Products both of 
A^anttt:, Daiiomy, and Yorutta are simila", comprising maize, millet, dhouita, 

F 
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rice, yams, tobacco, sugar, cocoa, coffee, fine fmits, cotton, and dye woods. 
The Ashantees are couragoous, and excel in several manafoctiires. The 
goTcrcignty is under a chief or king whose power over the neighbouring states 
has iK-en limited by the British. Human sacrifices, which were once common, 
hare also, through British influence, been mnch diminished. 

16 5. a. X>ah5iny lies to the East of Ashantee ; length from E. to W. 
about 180 miles ; breadth to the Kong Mountains about 200 miles ; 
probable Pop. 750,000, nearly all slaves ; Cap, Ahomy (pop. 30 ?). 
Tiiis country includes the districts of Wh^dah, Popo, and Kerapay. 
The Surface is level and well watered. 

h. The Sovereign is a despot of the most savage description, zegaided by his 
subjects as a deity and obeyed as such, and at his mercy are the lives and 
pr(>^)crty of all. His bodyguard is composed entirely of about 2,000 women, who 
are trained to bear arms, endare great hardships, and deqplse lUl the common 
fet>ling8 of humanity. When marching to battle, they are required to take 
(Irups to render them Insensible either to fear or shame. They then act like 
demons. 

16tf . a. Toiuba or Tarriba lies to the N.E. of Dahomy ; the 
estimated Area is 70,000 sq. miles ; proliable Pop, 2,600,000 ; Cap. 
Ahf)eokuta ; pop. (70). The Konff Mountains intersect the country. 
Tiie Niger waters it on the East. 

h. The Soil is very fertile. The inhabitants are more advanced in civilisation 
than their neighbours, and the Government, which is under a king, is mnch 
letter regulated. Several missionaries are actively employed ; the JVew Testa- 
vicut has been translated irto the Toruba and Hausa languages, and a 
bi-monthly newspaper established at Abbeokuta. 

167. a. Benin lies S. of Yoruba ; the estimated Area is 60,000 
sq. miles; Pop. uncertain; Cap. Benin; pop. (16). The Surface 
gradually rises as we proceed inland. The Elvers are branches of 
the Niger. 

h. The Soil is very fcrrile. The Government is under a king. The Bight or 
Bay of Benin lies at the mouths of the Niger or Quorra. 

c. In all the states of Upper Guinea, a rough kind of Agriculture is practised 
by the natives, and several coarse fabrics are manufactured by thein. Paganism 
of the lowest kind is the only religion known, except in the places accessible to 
Christian missionaries. Dr. Crowther, a native of Africa, and a bishop of the 
English Church, who was appointed in 1864 for the Niger district, has been 
very successful in his missionary labours. Numerous Haves were formerly 
exported from these regions ; but, by the hiunane exertions of the British, this 
iniquitous traffic has now materially declined, if not ceased. 

d. Bonny is a town and district on a river of the same name, one of the 
Eastern branches of the Niger. The district is low and swampy, and governed 
by a chief who styles himself king. The town was once noted for its trade in 
slaves and palm oil. 



Xesson 57.^BOTrBiljr or arZCMLZTZA. 

168. Soadan» mcritia, or XTevrolond is a vast region in 
.Central Africa, bounded on the N. by the Sahara, on the W. by 
Senegambia, and on the S. by Upper Guinea. — The Niper and its 
tributaries traverse the West ; Lake Tchad lies on the N.£. ; and 
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the Kong Mountains 6n the S.W. The inhabitants are negroes of 
various tribes, as the Mandingoes, Fdlatahs^ &c., with some Arabs. 
The Population is estimated at nearly 40,000,000, and the Area at 
about 650,000 or 700,000 sq. miles. The Upper classes are, in 
general,. Mahometans; the Lower, Pagans, and most of them slaves. 
Agriculture, Mamcfactures, and Commerce are generally followed. In 
many parts, reading the Koran and writing are extensively taught. 
The principal States are — l.Bambarra; 2. Timbtietoo; d. Sokotoi 
4. Bomou; 6. Bagirm; and 0. Darfur, 

1. Bambarra is an extensive country on the West of Soudan ; 
very populous, but the amount not known ; Cap. Sego, Pop. 30. The 
Surface is mostly an elevated table-land, mountainous on the W. 
and S., and traversed for upwards of 300 miles by the Niger. 

b. Tho CUsiate is very hot ; the Rainy Season laste from June to No- 
veraber, during which time many parts of the country are inundated. The 
chief Products are the shea or butter tree, the cotton tree, baobab, date, 
tamaruid, maize, millet, rice, cassava, of which two crops are generally 
produced in a year. JBLgrlculture is pursued with diligence. The XIKailu- 
fACtnres comprise cotton fabrics, leather, iron, and gold work. The Exports 
are cloth, iron, ivory, grain, and slaves. The Imports are salt, hardware, and 
British manufactured goods. The people are negroes of the Mcmdingo tribe, 
governed by several chiefs. The upper classes are Mahometans, the lower 
Pagans, and three-fourths of them slaves ; but all are industrious and more 
civilised than the population of many neighbouring states. 

2. (t. Timbuetoo is an arid, barren district, except on the Niger, 
and is dependent on Bambarra for its grain and provisions. Extent 
and Population unknown ; chief town, Timbuetoo ; Pop. 20^ 

ft. l^mbactoo is governed by a native chief, and derives its importance from 
being the mart for the trade between Guinea, Senegambia, and K. Africa. The 
population are mostly negroes. Here the caravans from Barbary, Morocco, &c., 
exchange the mannfactnred goods of Enzope, fire-arms, gunpowder, tobacco, &c., 
for slaves, gold-dust, salt, ostrich feathers, palm oil, gums, &c. 

3. a, Sokoto (formerly Housed) is an elevated district, well 
watered, and partly niountainous. The chief towns arei — Sokoto, 
Pop. 80 ; Kano, Pop. 30. 

b. The Climate Is less sultry than that of Bomou. Apricultare and 
irrigation are diligently jn-actised. The chi^ Producti axe wheat, vegetables, 
fruits, dates, cotton, and indigo. The people are mostly Fellatah Negroes with 
some Moors ; they are tolerably civilised, mostly Mahometans, and governed by 
a King. 

4. a. Bomou lies nearly in the centre of Soudan, and extends 
about 200 miles in length and the same in breadth; Cap. JTozt^a, 
the residence of the sovereign. — The Rivers are the Shaiy and 
Yeou, which fall into Lake Tchad, The country round Lake Tchad 
is level and often inundated. 

b. The Climate is excessively hot ; the Temperature of Sammer (March to 
Jnne) ranf^ing from 104° Fahr. to 107*» ; the dry season is from Aiail to 
p. tolxsr. the rainy sea<'-on Is the rest of the year. AfpriOOlture is diligentlsr 
followed. The chief Products are millet, barley* maizei cotton, and indigo^ 

f2 
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Trees are scarce, except the India Rubber tiee, which aboxuids. The chief 
Exports are slayes, gold-dust, and civet. JOomuUc Mantifaiiurei are carried on 
both in this and the neighbouring states. Ck>mmoditie8 are oonyeyed trooi state 
to state by means of caravans; most of the articles are of a showy kind. 
Neither Roads nor Canals exist in these countries ; the Routes are merely spaces 
left vacant, and beaten by the continual tread of men and animals. The 
dominant race are of Arab descent and Mahometans, the rest of the people are 
negroes who are pagans, speaking different dialects. The CtoveruBieilt is 
under an absolute king. The cavalry both of Bomon, Bokoto, and Bagirmi, 
when going to battle, appear on horseback completely encased either in chain 
or plate armour. They are, however, aud to be deficient in courage. 

8. a, Safflnui is a large district S.E. of Lake Tchad ; the Pop. is 
about 1,500,000 ; Cap. Mesena, 

b. The sovereign is absolute. The chief force of the country .consists of about 
13,000 mounted lancers, cased in iron mail. The people are partly Mahometans 
and partly Pagans, and frequently at war with Bomon. 

6. IDorftir is an oasis on the W. of Kordofan, very little known ; the soil is 
not fruitful : Pop. about 200,000, Cap. Cb6M. The chief Products axe copper and 
ii*on. The inhabitants are a mixture of negroes and Arabs. 



169. lower Oulnea oxt^nds from Old Calabar river, a little 
to the East of the Niger Delta in 4° North Lai., to Benguela 
inclusive, in 18° 8outh Lat., and comprises — 1. Biaf'ra; 2.Loango ; 
3. Congo ; 4. Angola ; 5. Bengtiela, The probable Area of the 
whole may be about 312,000 sq. miles; the probable Pop, about 
9,000,000. 

1. Biafira is a district a little to the East of the delta formed by 
the mouths of the Niger, of which little is known. 

The Bight or inlet of Biafra zeceiveB the Old Calabar, Cameroons, and 
Melimba rivers. 

2. a. ILoangro extends from the Equator to the river Zaire, the 
Area and Fop. of which are unknown. Cap. Loango ; Pop. 15. 

6. The Sut:face is flat on the coasts, the interior is an elevated table-land ; the 
chief River is the Zaire, besides which there are several small streams. The 
Climate is tropical, the coasts are very fertile, the inhabitants are grossly 
supenititious, and the country is governed by despotic chiefs. 

3. a, Cong^o lies to the S. of Loango ; the Area and Pop. aro 
unknown. Cap. Bama, or 8t, Salvador ; Pop. 20. 

b. The Surface is flat on the coasts, mountainous in the interior. The chief- 
Brlver is the Zaire. The CUmate on the coasts is hot and unhealthy, but more 
temperate in the elevated districts. The Soil is fertile and well cultivated. 
The chief Products are rice, maize, sugar, tobacco, and pepper. The Govern* 
mcnt i3 despotic. The Portuguese long held Congo tributary, but their influence 
is now merely nominal. 

ft. a. Angrdla lies S. of Congo ; the probable Area is 100,000 sq. 
miles; Pop. 1,000,000; Cap. St, Patd de Loanda; Pop. 8. The 
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Surface is flat on the coasts, but mountainous in the interior. The 
Rioer is. the Coanza. 

b. The Climate is hot, the Soilis fertile, the Products are grfun, sugar, cotton , 
and all tropical plants in abundance. The Minerals are gold, silver, lead, 
sulphur, &c. FtUeUm is the superstition of most of the natives, but some are 
Boman Catholics, and practise ciroumcision. The country has belonged to 
Portugal since 1486 ▲.D. 

5. o. Benguela lies S. of Angola ; the Area is about 100,000 sq. 
miles; Pop. about 1,000,000; Cap. New Benguda; Pop. 3. — The 
Surface is low near the coast ; but after a few miles becomes ele> 
rated and moimtainous. The Rivers are numerous, but shore 
Some of the Mountains are very high. 

ft. The Climate is hot and unhealthy on the coast, but more temperate on the 
higher grounds. The Soil is fertile ; the chief Products are tropical fruits, 
vegetables, and some com. Cattle are abundant. The Minerals are copper, 
sulphur, petroleum, and gold. Wild Animals are numerous. The inhabitants 
are Pagans. The Portuguese have long held this country, but their moral 
influence has been pernicious, and their power is now limited to the districts 
round their forts. 

e. BKossamedeSv South of Benguela, is a new Portuguese colony, with a 
town and good harbour. The Climate is considered healthy. 

Sbemoil 58. — SOVTB AFRZCA. 
&70a a, Boutli AfHea comprises the following districts : — 



1. NamaquaLand. 

2. Cape Colony. 
8. KafEraria. 

4. Natal. 



5. Basutu Land. 

6. Orange River Free State. 

7. Trans- Vaal Tree State, 

8. Zulu Land. 



b, Vamaqua ILand.— The District from Cape Frio to the Orange Elver 
b occupied chiefly by two tribes, the Damaras and the Namaguas, respecting 
whom veiy little is known. The Area is probably about 142,000 sq. miles, the 
probable Pop. about 100,000. 

CAPa coxioxnr. 

171-. a. Britisli Cape Colony. — ^Length from E. to W. 700 
miles; average Breadth 400 miles; Area, including British Kaf- 
firaria, 305,000 sq. miles; Pop. in 1865, 566,000; Cap. Cape 
Town \ Pop. 28 ; the see of a Bishop, who is the Metropolitan of 
South Africa ; GraJimds Town is also a Bishop's see ; Pop. 6. The 
Bays are St. Helena, Table, False, St. Sebastian, and Algoa. 

h, Snrteee. — ^The country rises from the South by a series of 
terraces, and is then crossed by several ranges of hills, of which the 
chief are the Swellendam, Zwarte Mountains, Nieuveld, Sneuw- 
Bergen, and Drakenberg Mountains. In the interior is the Oreat 
XaroOf a large tract generally barren, about 200 miles by 50 miles. 
This tract, after heavy rains, contains sufficient pastxirage to feed 
large herds and flocks which are then driven upon it. 
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RiTQr0.*-<Tlie stxeams are nnmeroiis, bat rapid and oxmaTigable, and mostly 
dry in 'sommer. The chief on the East and South are the Great Kei, Keia- 
kamina, Great Fish, Sunday, and Oamtoos ; on the West, the Oliphaat ; and on 
the north, the Orange or Gariep. 

c. DiviAlons. — ^The Colony consists of two large divisions called £(ut and 
West ; the East is subdivided into 22 distriets, the West into 26, Several 
towns are springing up in various locaUties. 

d. The Climate is mild and generally healthy, but very dry, and subject 
to great changes from heat to cold. Deconber and January are the warmest 
months, June and July the coldest. Rains are irregular, sometimes falling in 
torrents on the coasts, but on the plains of the interior they axe rare. The Boil 
is fertile where water is abundajoit, but, in other parts, sterile. European grains 
and the fruits both of tropical and temperate regions are successfully cultivated. 
Aloes and. plants of the heath tribe are plentiful. The Minerals comprise gold and 
copper. Cattle rearing forms the chief branch of rural industry. The merino 
tiheep thrives well. The herds of cattle are collected at night into indosures 
called kraals to protect them from, wild beasts. The birds cominise the oetrich 
and eagle. Wild animals comprise the liou, hyeena, buffalo, hippopotamus, Lc, 
Bnakcs are nnmerons. Commerce is rapidly extending. The principal Exports 
10 Groat Britain are wool, cotton, hides, ivory, aloes, copper, wine, ostrich 
feathers, &c., the value of which in 1869 was 2,725,000/. The principal Imports 
from Britain are apparel, beer, leather, cotton and woollen goods, soap, candles, 
rice, suzar, tea, iron, ina«hinery, &c., the value of which in 1869 was 1,642,000/. 
The chief Ports are— Ca^e Town, Simon Town on the West ; Fort Elizabeth on 
the East. 

e. OoTemment, &c. — ^By the present constitution, granted to the 
colony in 1863, the Government consists of a Governor and Parlia- 
mpnt, the latter consisting of the Governor, a Legislative Council of 
twenty-one members, and a House of Assembly of sixty-isiz mem- 
bers, elected for five years. The Executive Council consists of the 
Governor (who is also Commander-in-Chief), Lieutenant-Governor, 
and five others. — Bducation. Primary Schools are established in 
every district, in which both English and Dutch are taught, though 
English alone is used in the courts of law. — ^The great majority of 
the people are Protestants, and Protestant Bishops are established in 
Cape Town and Graham's Town. There are also many Protestant 
missionary stations in different parts of the country. 

/. People. — The DoUentots are the original inhabitants of this country from the 
South to the North- West, and the Kaffirs or Cailres on the Korth-East. 
History.— The Dutch founded this colony in 1652, the English wrested it from 
them iii 1 l^o^ but restored it in 1802. It was again taken by the English in 180G, 
and finally ceded to them in 1815. The present constitution was granted to the 
colony in 1853, and the first FarllameQt met in July, 1651. 

172'. a. BritiBli XaAraria comprises the district between the 
Keiskamma and Great Kei Kivets on the North. 

b. This district was first taken poesession of by the British in 1847 to protect 
the colony against the Kafilr tribes, and constituted in 1860 a dependency of. 
Cape Colony under a Lieutenant-Governor. Since 1866, it has been incorporated 
with Cape Colony. Tba chief town is WiUiam's Toum, 

173. a. Independent Xaffraria extends from the Great Kei 
River on the South to Natal on the North. The probable Area is 
16,000 sq. miles ; the probable Fop. about 100,000. b. The Surfacs 
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is much diversified by hill, valley, and plain, and well watered. The 

chief Stvers are the Great Kei and Buffalo. 

c. The Climate is very healthy, and more regalarly supplied with rain 
than Cape Colony. The dry season is Winter, from May to Augiist, when it 
seldom rains. Bummer, or the rainy season, sets in with tmific thunderstorms ; 
the Temperature then varies from 70'^ to 96° Fahr. In spring, the Temperature 
rarely exceeds 50°. The Soil is geherally fertile. The products and animals 
are similar to those of Cape Colony, d. People.— The Kaffirs are generally 
divided into hordes, each governed by an hereditary chief, who is absolute. As 
a race, the Kafilrs are superior to the Hottentots in size, activity, and intelli- 
gence, but inferior in their general character, being thievish, vindictive, 
and treacherous. The depredations committed on the cattle of the British 
colonists were the principal cause of the late Kaffir wars. Protestant Mis- 
sionaries are now labouring to diffuse the bletteings of Christianity among the 
natives. 

XieiBon 59. — ITATAXi. 

1V4. e^ Vrntkl extends along the Indian Ocean from the river 
Umzimcula, in latw 31° 14' South, to the river Tugela, 29° South 
lat., and inw^etrd to the Drakenberg range of Mountains. The esti- 
niated Area is 24,000 sq. miles; Pop, in 1869 was 315,000, of whom 
60,000 are Europeans. Cap. Maritzburff, the see of an English 
Bishop. The principal port is jy Urban, 

b. The SnrfSAoe. — ^The coasts are rather low ; but the land soon 
rises by successive terraces towards the mountains, which rise to 
6,000 or 7,000 ft. in height. The country is well watered by nume- 
rous but unnavigable streams, the chief of which are the Tugela, 
EuffiiJo, and Umzimcula. The Mountains are the Drakenberg. 

e. The country is divided into eight counties. The Climate is healthy and 
favourable to Europeans. The Summer is the wet season, beginning in October 
and ending in March ; Winter is the dry season, b^inning in April and ending 
in September. The ^mean Temperature of Summer is 70°, of Winter 60°. 
Thunderstorms are frequent. The Boll is veiy fertile, producing wheat, oats, 
barley, tobacco, st^ar, coffee, cotton, fine fruits, plantains, yams, indigo, &c. 
The high grounds afford excellent pasturage. Minerals comprise iron, coal» 
copper ore, &c. - The Exports to Great Britain comprise sugar, wool, cotton, 
coffee, hides, feathers, arrowroot, &c., the amount of which in 1870 was 440,200/. 
The Imports from Great Britain comprise apparel, be^, ironmongery, cotton 
and woollen goods, &c., amounting in 1870 to 836,7001. 

d. Ck>vemmentr— Since 1856, Natal has been made a distinct colony, and 
independent of Cape Colony. The Government consists of a lieutenant- 
Govemor, aided by a Legislative Council composed of four official and twelve 
elected members. It is the diooese of a colonial bishop, and has many Protestant 
missionary stations and schools, e. The People*— The original inhabitants 
are Zulus, a Kaffir tribe. The country was discovered by the Fortugue^ 
navigator^ Yasoo di Gams, on Oiristmas Day, 1497, and hence called ITatal. In 
1824, Lieutenant Farewell, an English officer, attempted to colonise it. In 1837, 
the Dutch Boers, or colonial fanners, being dissatisfied with the British govern- 
ment, emigrated from the Cape and settled here ; but, meeting with opposition 
from thQ Zulus, many submitted to the British, while others retired further 
North, to Trans-Vaal. In 1843, the district was proclaimed a British colony, 
subordinate to the Gape, but in 1856 it Was made a separate and Inde^ndent 
colony. 

175. Basntn-XAnd is a native state, bounded on the Eafit by 
Natal, and on the West by the Orange Hirer Free State. Estimated 
Area, 15,000 sq. miles ; Pop, 150,000. 
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It was long goTemed by a native chief or king, called Moshethf who died 
Mai'ch, 1870 ; and since 1868, has been placed under British Protection. Great 
eucouragement was given to the missionaries by the late diief . 

176. a. Orange River Free-State is a district on the North- 
East of Cape Colony, lying between the Orange and Vaal Rivers, 
consisting of an elevated plateau, about 5,000 ft. above sea-leveK 
Estimated Area is 60,000 sq. miles ; Pop. is uncertain, but probably 
100,000. Chief town, Bloemfontein. 

b. This district was assumed as British territory in 1848, bat relinqnlBhed in 
1854, in favour of such of the Dutch Boertf or colonial Farmers, as had re- 
mained faithful to the British in the Kaffir wars, and declared a Free Btate. 
Keceutly, the discovery has been made of diamonds in the district of the Vaal 
river. 

. 177. a. Trans- Vaal Free State is an inland ootmtjy, on the 

N. of the Orange River Free State, bounded S. by the Vaal ; N. by 
the Limpopo river; E. by Zulu-land; and W. by the Beehuami 
tribes. Length, 500 miles ; breadth, 225 miles ; probable Area, 
75,000 sq. miles; Pop, 25,000 Dutch, 250,000 natives.— The 
Bur^BLoe is an elevated plateau. 

h. The CXimate is considered healthy; the Soil Is fertile, l>rodncing 
coflee, cotton, sugar, the finest fruits and cereals. The Mineral* are silver^ 
leau, copper, gold, iron, tin, and coal. The country is divided into ten 
districts, each of which sends three representatives to an annual parliament. 

c. This State was founded by the Dutch Boers or Colonists, who. being dis- 
satisfied with British rule, emigrated in 1835 from Cape Colony, some of them, 
settling S. of the Vaal, and others in this country. , Very recently, the district 
near the Limpopo river has been discovered to be rich in gold deposits, which 
has ah-eady attracted to it thousands of adventurers.. 

d. The KalaJiari Desert lies West of the Bechuanas, and is inhabited by the 
Bosjesmans, a tribe of the lowest grade. 

178. Zulu-lbaad is a maritime district, extending from Natal 
m the S. to Delagoa Bay in the North, and separated from the 
Trans-Vaal and Orange River Free States by the Drakenberg 
Mountains. The estipiated Area is 62,000 sq. miles ; Pop, about 
450,000. The chief tribes are the Zulus and the Omaswazi, who 
are governed by native chiefs. An English Protestant Missionary 
Bishop has recently been appointed to this countiy, 

Wesson 60.~SOUTH-BASTBRir ATSZCA. 

179. Soatb-Bastem Afirloa comprises Sofala and Mozam- 
bique. 

a. SoflUa is a maritime district, extending irom Delagoa Bay in 
the South to the Zambeze River in the North. The probable Area 
may be 50,000 sq. miles, and Pop. about 100,000. 

This country belongs to the Portuguese, who have forts at Inhambane and 
Softtla. The Climate on the coast is unhealthy for Europeans. The Exports. 
are ivory, amber, gold>dust, and slaves. 
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, b. BCoBambtqne extends from the mouths of the Zambeze to 
Cape Delgado, and is the principal of the Portuguese possessions on 
the East of Africa. Estimated Area 200,000 sq. miles; Pop. 
300,000. The town Mozarnbique is the residence of the Portuguese 
governor. The other towns are Sennas on the Zambeze ; and Tette, 
100 m. N.W. of Senna, 

The Bnrftioe is level near the coast, but monntaiiions in the interior. 
The chief Kiver is the Zambeze, the present scene of Dr. Livingstone's 
explorations. The Climate, though unhealthy on the coast, Iminroves as we 
proceed inward. The Produots are wheat, maise, rice, manioc, sugar, coffee, 
indigo, drugs, fine timber, ivoxy, oil, gold-dust, coal, nitre, &c. 



180. Bastem Aftioa comprises Zanguebar, Ajan^ Somaulif 
0*iUa'Countryf and Abyssinia. The extent of all these countries is 
undetermined.* 

181. a. Zaagnebar is a large maritime country, extending 
from Cape Belgado, 11® South lat, to 49 North lat. It once formed 
part of the Portuguese possessions on this coast. It is now prin- 
cipally subject to the Sultan of Muscat, and partly to native chiefs. 

The chief towns are Mogadozo, Melinda, Quiloa, Zanzibar, and Mombas, a 
Protestant Missionary station. The Climate on the coasts is hot and unhealthy, 
but better in tiie intoior. The principal Exports are rice, sugar, gums, fish, and 
ivory, 

b. dAJaa is a country extending from Zanguebar to Cape Gnarda- 
fui, respecting which yeiy little is known. 

c. Adel, or the Sonuiuli country, extends from Cape Guaidafui to 
Abyssinia. Chief ports are Berbera and ZeOa, 

The country is marshy and unhealthy, and under subjection to an Iman. The 
Export* are wax, ivoiy, myrrh, gold-dust, and coffee. 

d. The Oalla-Comitrj lies S. of Abyssinia, forming an elevated 
region from 4,000 to 8,000 ft. above sea-level, well wooded and 
'fratered. 

The ProdMcU are wheat, maize, barley, and millet. South of this country 
are the Lakes Albert Jfyofua and VicUnia yfonta, the probable sources of the 
White JfUe, 

«. Vnyamuaxl and Vnunda are elevated districts, well wooded, well 
watered, and very populous. They lie South and West of Victoria Nyanxa. 



182. a. Abysslnlil is bounded on the N. by Nubia ; S. by the 
Galla tribes; and E. by the Danakil country, which separates it 
from the Red Sea. The northern part was included in the ancient 

F 3 
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kingdom of Ethiopia. The probable Area is 120,000 8q. xnileB; 
the probable JPap. is 5,000,000 ; the Caps, are- CkmOart Antalp, 
and Ancdbar. 

b. SnrftMe. — ^The comitzy is hilly, rising from the low arid dis- 
tricts on the shores of the Red Sea in ranges of lofty mountains, 
with numerous valleys intermixed. The Taranta range runs paral- 
lel to the Red Sea ; the Samen range is in the interior, the highest 
poiht of which is Abba-Yared, 15,000 ft. Several of the mountains 
are volcanic. — The Sivem are branches of the Nile, the chief of 
which are the Abai or Blue River and the Atbara or Tacazze. 
The ]bakes are Dembea, 60 miles by 40 ; Aahangee, 30 miles by 
15. The chief Plaliw are those of Antalo in Tigr^ and Gondar 
in Amhara. 

c. Divisions.— The country was formerly one integral empire, bnt has 
for a long time been split into four independent states, nalndy, 

1. Amhai/a Gondar, Mag'd&la. I 8. Shoa AnoObar. 

2. Tigre' Antalo, Adowa, Axom. | 4. Danakil Gonntry 

d. The Climate is of a mixed kind ; on the coast and in the valleys the 
heat Is intense : on the plateaux pure and bracing, iMotioalarly in Amhara ; in 
the niouutaiuous districts it is cold. The rainy season commences in June and 
lasts to October. The Soil is fertile, yielding in some districts two crops 
a year. The Minerals are granite, slate, gntiss, antimony, iron, gold, and 
silver. AsrriOttlture is pursued by many of the inhabitants. The ProdttcU 
comprise wheat, borl^, sugar cane, the vine, dates, cotton, coffee ; orange, 
lemon, pomegranate, myrrh, senna, medicinal plants, and common vegetables. 
Domestic Animals are numerous, as oxen, sheep, goats, horsos, iic. Tho Wild 
Animals ave the rhinoceros, elephant, hyaena, lion, panther, &c., besides 
numerous serpents, crocodiles, and hippopotami. Locusts, also, sometimes 
commit great ravages. The BKanilfiiotiires comprise leather, parchment, 
cotton cloths, and a kind of tapestry. There are few, if any Roods, 

e, Gowemmeiit. — Formerly an Emperor reigned over the whole 
country, and resided at Gondar; but, from the rebellion of the 
governors of the provinces (who are styled Bos), and the irruption 
of the Gallas, the cbuntiy is split into four independent principa- 
lities or kingdoms. 

/. Religion*— The majority of the Abyssinians aie Coptic Christians, 
whose chief ecclesiastic, called Abuna^ is ordained by the Archbishop of 
Alexandria. They retain several Judaical ceremonies and observe many fasis j 
but the morals of the people are very low. Some of the people are Mahometans. 
Sduofttlokl is much neglected, and Literature and Learning are consequently 
in a low condition. The Abyssinians have a dead language, called Geez or 
Ethiopian, from which are derived four modem dialects, of which the prbidpal 
is the Amharic, 

g. Beople.— Tho. Abyssinians are mostly of JQthiopian origin, with Cau. 
casian features, and dark or almost black complexions, but quite distinct from 
the negroes. In manners they are rude and barbarous, continually embroiled 
in war, and regardless of human Ufe. h. History. — The northern portion of 
Abyssinia formed part of the ancient kingdom of iBthiopia. The people were 
converted to Christianity in the time of the Emperor Constantino by mis- 
sionaries sent from Alexandria. At that time the power of the Emperor was 
well established, and Axum, now much decayed, was the seat of govern- 
ment. About 960 A.D. a Jewish princess caused the greater part of the Royal 
Family to be mnxdered— only one escaped. In 1268, the royal house was 
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restored in the person of Icon Amiac. Since 16d2, tbe encroachments of the 
Gallas, and internal dissensions, have broken up tliu9 ooontry into four petty 
goyenunents. In 1855, Theodore deposed his father-in-law, R<u AH, the ruler 
of Amhara, and usurped the soyereignty. It was the aim of Theodore to 
reduce and reunite all the kingdoms under one monarch. But, haying im- 
prisoned seyeral British subjects and some foreign missionaries, war was under, 
taken against him, his army defeated, his stronghold, Magddla, taken and 
burnt, and himself slain. 



183. a. The Matdeim Islands are a group of two principal 
and several small islands, of volcanic formation, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the West coast of North Africa. The chief islands 
are Madeira^ 31 miles by 12 miles, cap. Funchal ; and Porto Santo, 
8 miles by 3 miles. Pap» of the group is 116,000. 

b. The Surface is elevated, and the coast steep. The Climate is mild and 
regular. The mean Temperature of Summer at Funchal is 74°, of Winter 64°. 
During the prevalence of the hot dry wind called lestet the Temperature !<; 
raised to 90°, Rainy days 78 ; the Bainfall is 21 inches. From the mildness of 
the climate, Madeira is much frequented by invalids aMcted by pulmonary 
diseases. The chief Products are the vine, coffee, arrowroot, oranges, and 
bananas.- Wheat, maize, and barley are grown in small quantities. The chief 
Exports are wine, sugar, oranges, and lemons. The chief Imports are cotton, 
apparel, coals, woollens, xioe, hazdware, tea, flax, soap. Sladeira has belonged 
to Portugal since 1481. 

184. a. The Canary Xsles (anc. Insulae Fortundtae) are 
a group of seven principal and several small isles in the Atlantic, 
60 miles from the West coast of North Africa. They have belonged 
to Spain since 1493. Area of the whole, 2,806 sq. miles; Pop. 
234,000. The cap. is Palmas, in Grand Canary ; and Santa Cruz, in 
Teneriffe, is the chief port. 

b. The chief Islands are— 1. Orartd Canary, Area 768 Sq. miles, Pbp, 57,000 ; 
2. Teneriffe, Area 877 Sq. miles, Pop. 85,000; 8. Fuerta Ventura, Area 768 
8q. miles, Pop. 11,800 ; 4. Palma, Area 838 Sq. miles. Pop. 88,000 ; 6. Lanxarote^ 
Area 300 Sq. miles. Pop. 17,600 ; 6. Gomera, 12 miles by 9 miles. Pop. 11,700 ; 
7. Ferro, from which Geographers formerly reckoned their Longitude, Area 
100 Sq. miles, Pop. 4,800. 

c. These islands are of volcanic formation, the coasts are rocky and abrupt, 
and the interior mountainous ; the highest point is Pko de T^de, in Teneriffe, 
12,182 ft. above the sea. There are no riyers, but many torrents. The heat of 
Summer is moderated by the sea breezes. Winter is almost unknown. The 
mean annual Temperature at Santa Cruz is 71^, the mean of Winter is 66<^, of 
Summer 77**. The rainy season commences in Noyember and continues tUl 
February. The hot East and Soath^East Winds are the most dreaded, 9S th^ 
destroy vegetation. Fresh water is sometimes exceedingly scarce. The chief 
Products are wine, oil, grain, the sugar cane, and the finest fruits. The chief 
Exports are cochineal, wine, barilla, &c. The Imports axe cotton, woollen, and 
linen goods, coals, apparel, hardware, tobacco, flue, and earthenware. The 
people axe chiefly of Spanish descent, and Boman Catholics. 

185. a, CHtpe Verde Zslands, belonging to Portugal, are a 
group of about 14 small islands in the Atlantic Ocean, situated 320 
miles West of Cape Vezde^ The Area is about 1,650 sq. miles ; Pop. 
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(in 1863) 80,000. The largest of the group is Santiago, 35 miles by 
12 miles; Pop, 17,000. 

h, Theae islands, also, are of Tolcanic origin, mountainons In the interior, 
possessing a fertile soil, but frequently suffering from want of fresh water. The 
Climate is hot, but tempered by sea-breezes. The chief Products are maixe, rice, 
coffee, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and trupical fruits. Cattle, goats, and pi^ are 
reared. A few Manufactures are carried on, as linens, pottery, soap, leather, 
and a few other articles. The inhabitants are Boman Catholics. 

186. In the GtUf of Guinea are the islands of Fernando Po, 
Prince's Island, St. Thomas^ and Annabon, 

a. Fernando i\> is a small island claimed by Spain, 45 miles by aTerage 8 miles. 
The coast is rocky, the interior is mountainous, and contains exteasive forests of 
valuable timber. The Climate is hot, and subject to the Harmattan, a hot 
pestilential wind. The chief town is Clarence, 

b. Prince's Island is a small island belonging to Portugal, in the Bight of 
Binfra, 10 miles by 6 miles. The surface is mountainous ; St, Antonio is the 
chief town. 

c. St. Thoma^s is another island In the Gulf of Guinea, beloni^g to Portugal, 
Area 145 sq. miles. It is fertile but unhealthy in the lower grounds. The 
Products are maize, dates, cassava, cotton, sugar, &c. The chief town is SL 
Thomas^ the see of a Roman Catholic Bishop. 

AnnaJbon is a small island belonging to Spain, 4 miles by 2 miles, Pop, 8,000. 

187. The following small islands lie in the South Atlantic : — 
Ascension, 8t, Helena, and Tristan cPAcunha, 

a. Ascension (so named from haying been discovered on Ascension Day, 
in 1>'>()1) is 8 miles by 6 miles, Area 85 sq. miles. Pop. 400. It was taken 
])ossession of by the English in 1815, and has a small victualling station and fort. 
The surface is nearly destitute of verdure ; the Climate, though very dzy, is 
healthy. 

b. St. BelSna, belongin? to England^ lies 800 miles S.E. of Ascension, 

and 1,200 miles from the coast of Lower Guinea. It is of volcanic origin ; 10 milea 
by 6 miles, Area 47 sq. miles ; Pop. 7,000, of whom one-third are Europeans. 
The Surface ia mountainous, and interspersed with numerous well-watered 
valleys, in one of which is James- Town, the seat of the authorities. The 
Climate is mild and healthy ; the mean Temperature of the year is 61°, of 
Winter 58^, of Summer 64°. The SoU is very fertile, yielding the products of 
European and tropical countries. This island is noted as the place of exile of 
Jfapoleon Buonaparte, ex-emperor of France, whose residenoe, Longwood, was 
on the elevated plateau in the interior. He lived here from 1816 to his death ia 
1821. His remains were removed to Paris in 1840. 

c. Tristan a*Aoanlia« the principal of three small islands, about 1,750 
tallies from the Cape of Good Hope, belongs to Great Britain. The surface is 
mountainous ; the highest peak, containing an extinct volcano, rises 8,300 ft, 
above the sea. 

188. a. BKadagrascar is a large island in the Indian Ocean, 
separated from Africa by the Channel of Mozambique. Length, 
930 miles; breadth, 350 miles. Area, 232,000 sq. miles. Pop. 
5,000,000. Cap. Tananarivo, pop, 80, in the interior of the island. 
Tamatave, on the E., is the chief commercial town. 

b. The Surflaoe is flat on the coast, but mountainous in the interior ; a 
lofty range of mountains, rising to 10,000 ft., runs through the centre from 
Nortii tQ South, and divides the island into numerous well- watered valleys, Thq 
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riven are numerous. The country is divided into 28 provinces, each under a 
governor subject to the king. 

e. The Climate is hot on the coasts, but moderately temperate and healthy 
in the interior. The Soil is generally fertile, with rich pasturage and magni- 
ficent forests. The Minerals are gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and coal. The 
chief Products are rice, tobacco, sugar, silk, indigo, cassava, with gums, honey, 
wax, and valuable woods. Domestic Animals comprise bisons, sheep, swine, 
Aofn, and cats. The Manufleiotares are carpet and cotton goods, iron 
utensils, and gold and silver articles. The inhabitants practise smelting, 
spinning, and weaving. They have no Roads, 

d. The OOTemment is a monarchy, not restricted to the male sex. 
Fetidsm is the prevailing religion, but Christianity is now professed by above 
10,000 persons, and the Bible has been translated into the Malagasy language. 

e. 'The inhabitants, generally called Malagese or Malagasy ^ are of several 
races, of which the HovcUy sprung from the Malay stock, are the principal 
and dominant race. They are said to be courteous and quick in acquiring 
European civilisation. /. Bistory. — In 1^2, the French formed a set- 
tlement in Madagascar which was taken by the English in 1810. In 1816 
English Missionaries were protected by King Badama ; but on his death in 
1828, he was succeeded by his pagan Queen, who murdered the native Chris- 
tians and banished the missionaries. In 1861, the Queen died and was succeeded 
by her son, Eodama 2nd, who revived Christianity, but was assassinated in 
1863. At his death, his Queen became the sovereign ; who, though a heathen, 
has granted toleration to the Christians, and a constitution to the country. 

189. Zslands in tbe Xodian Ocean. — ^The following islands 
lying in the Indian Ocean belong to England', — MauritiuSf 
Rodriguez^ Amirante, and Seychelles. 

a. Mauritius, of volcanic origin, is 86 miles by 20. Area, 700 sq. miles. 
Pop. 813,000. The chief towns are Port LouiSy pop. 74, Bxal Malu^tourg, Tlie 
coast is abrupt ; the interior is mountainous and thickly wooded. The chief 
heijrhts are Mt. Brabant, 3,000 ft.; PieterBotte, 2,847 ft. The Climate is 
healthy, with a mean annual Temperature of 78°. The island, being within 
the region of hurricanes, is subject to devastating storms. The Surface Is well 
wateraJ and the Soil rich. Tbe chief Products are wheat, maize, sugar, yams, 
mandloc (from which tapioca is made). The Exports are sugar, cotton, spirits, 
oils, linseed, hides, &c. Imports are cotton cloths, apparel, iron, machinery, 
beer, copper, &c. The Governor's authority extends over this island, and also 
Rodriguez, Amirante, Seychelles, and the Chagos group. History. — ^Mauritius 
wns discovered by the Portuguese in 1505 ; taken by the Dutch in 1598 (who named 
it from Prince Maurice), abandoned by them in 1710 ; afterwards occupied by 
the French (who named it Isle of France), captured by the Britiah ixx. 1810, and 
confirmed to them by the treaty of Paris in 1814. 

h. Itodriguez is 830 miles E.of Mauritius (of which it is a dependency), 
12 miles by 4. It is mountainous. 

c. Amirante Zsles are a group of eleven low uninhabited isles, S.W. of 
the Seychelles. They are surrounded by coral banks, and visited for the land 
turtles, with which they abound. 

d. The Seycbelles consist of thirty small isles, in the Indian Ocean, in 
four groups of granitic formation, surrounded by a coral bank. Pop. 7,000. 
Mah6, the largest isle, is 16 miles by 4. The chief town is Port Victoria. 

e. The CbaffOS islands, lying 8. of the Maldives in 77^ East Longitude, are 
of coral formation ; the largest is Di^o Garcia, 15 miles in length, 

190. a, Bourbon, or Reunion, is an island in the Indian Ocean 
of volcanic origin, belonging to France. Area^ 824 sq. miles; 
Pop. 183,000. Chief town, St. Denis. 
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It is mtfnntainonB and watered by many streams. The Climate on the East 
coast is considered healthy, on the West it is variable. The annual Rainfall 
is 128 inches. The pxodnctB are sugar, coffee, cloTes, maize, rice, and tobacco. 
Its dependencies are yosH^B^f, Mayotta (one of the Comoro Isles), and &, 
Marie. Bonrbon belonged to the French from 1642 to 1809, when it was 
taken by the English, bat restored to France in 1815. In 1848, it was named 
Reunion, 

6. The Comoro Xsles are a group of four islands, of Tolcanic origin, 
in the Channel of ICosambique. Pop. 90,000, mostly Arabs. The islands are 
mountainous and fertile, and governed by several petty independent chief- 
tains, except Mayotta, which was ceded to France in 1846. The chief Pro- 
ducts are sugar and cofEee. 

e. Socotra is an island 130 miles East of Ooardalni, belonging to the 
Sultan of Muscat, 70 mUes by 20. Area^ 1,000 sq. miles. The pop. is com- 
posed of Arabs and Negroes. The Climato is more temperate than on the 
continent. The chief Products are aloes, gums, tamarinds, dates, millet, and 
tobacco. 

d. In the Bed Sea are several islands of which the principal is DhaUtk^ 
25 miles by 15, purchased by England in 1801, and noted for a pearl fishery. 

€. The following small islands also belong to Africa— iSBf. Paul in 88^ 43' S. Lat., 
Amsterdam in 87° 52' S. Lat., 4 miles by 2 miles, abounding with sea-birds, seals, 
and shell-fish. Marion and Crozet are in 45° 80' S. Lat. Kerguden Land in 
49° 04' S. Lat., 100 miles l^ (K), is a barzen island, bat Qontains coal for steamers. 
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im eztcBt is the second of the gnst eontiiieiits 
of the globe. The entire Jnm is 15,877,000 sq. miles ; the esti- 
mated ^opmiatiam is nesiiy S4,000.000. It is divided into tvo 
laige portions, Xnik and Somtk, vhich aze eonnected hj the Isthsms 
of Bazien, or Pkn'sms^ on! j 35 miles across ^leze nanowest. 



Z92. WutUi AoMViea is bonnded on the N. by the Aictic 
Ocean ; on the £. by the Atlaatic ; on the W. by the Paeifie. The 
Jrea is 8,668,000 s^ miles; the P^pmiatiom is abore 54,000,000. 



X93. Ocanwi, ilrms, UmMb, &c— The Arctic Ocean, Banow's 
Straits, Prinee B^geiit^s Inlet, Strait of the Fmy and Heda, Baffin's 
Bay and BaTis's Stzaits on the North ; Hudson's Bay and Hudson's 
Straits on the N JS. of the British Possearions ; James's Bay, S. of 
Hudson's Bay; Straits of Belleisle, between Kearfoondland and 
liabrador ; Gvlf of St. Lavrence, W. of Newfoondland; Bay of 
Fundy, between Norn Seoda and New Branswick ; Cheaapeak Bay, 
on the £. of the United States ; Channel of Florida, between the 
United States and the Bahama Islands ; Gnlf of Meodoo and Bay of 
Campeachy, on the £. of Mezieo ; Bay of Hondnras, on the coast of 
Guatemala ; Caribbean Sea, between K. and S. America ; Golf of 
California, N.W. of Mexieo ; Nootka Sound, near Vancourer's 
Island, S.W. of British Colnmbia; and Behring's Straits, between 
N. America and Asia. 



X94. CASef raHindn,~g. Belonging to EMgland : on the £L — 
Newfoundland, Antieosti, Cape Breton, Prince Edward's, and the 
Bermudas; on the W, — YanoouTer's and Queen Charlotte's Isle; 
in the Areiie Ocean — ^BanWs Island, Melrille Isle, and several 
others. — o. Belonging to the UmUed SiaUs are — ^Long Island, Kan- 
tncket, and Staten Isles. — c. To Sussia belong — ^the Aleutian Isles. 
— d. The Wett India Jdandt, belonging to yarions nations, lie between 
N. and S. America, and are noticed in Arts. 272 to 276. 



&9S. a. Ca p efc — Cape Farewell, S. of Greenland ; Chidley and 
Charles, in Labrador^ ; Bace, S. of Newfoundland; Sable, S. of Nova 
Scotia; HatterBs,£.of the United States; Sable Point, & of Florida; 
St. Lucas, S. of Low California ; Prince of Wales, near Behring's 
Straits ; and Icy Cape, N.W. of America. 

b. y—inawlns, &c.— Nova Scotia, to the E. of British America ; 
Florida, S.E. of the United States ; Yucatan, on the S.£. of Mexico ; 
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Low California, on the W. of Mexico ; Alasluk, on the S.W. of the 
Alaska territory; the Isthmus of Darien, or Pan'ama, which connects 
North and South America. 

196. a. Snrftoce* — ^The coast of North America is more in- 
dented with immense gulfs and arms of the sea than any other of 
the great divisions of the globe. The Surface on the entire East 
shore is a low level, except in Greenland and in the South East of 
Labrador. In the British* territory and in the United States, as we 
advance in the interior, the country rises, except near the Lakes. 
The Alleghany range extends, with a few interruptions, from New 
Brunswick to the plain of the Mississippi. On the West and South 
of the AUeghanies are immense plains, beyond which the country 
rises in elevation as we approach the Rocky Mountains. West of 
the Rocky Mountains is mountainous to the coast. 

h. The HConntaiiis of America are distinguished for their mag- 
nitude and continuity. One chain, the longest, and with a single 
exception the loftiest on the globe, appears to extend from its 
northern to its southern extremity. The principal are — the Appa- 
lachian or Alleghan'y Mountains pn the East, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the West of the United States, The chief single Mountains 
are— 1. Mt. St. Elias (ht. 17,863 ft.), and Mt. Fairweather (ht. 
14,736 ft.), in Alaska; 2. Pop'ocatepetl' (ht 17,780 ft.), and Ori- 
zaba (ht. 17,390 ft.), in Mexico; and, 3. James's Peak (ht. 11,500 
it,), in the United States. 

c The chief Volcanoes are— St. Ellas and Fairweather, in Alaska ; Popo« 
catepetl and Orizaba in Mexico, and several in Central America. 

d. The Plains both of North and South America form another striking 
object in the futures of this continent. Equalling those of Africa in extent, 
they differ essentially in one particular. While those of Africa hare a vast 
portion of their surface doomed to hopeless sterility by heaps of moying sands, 
the interior plains of America are, almost throughout, completely watered, and 
overgrown in many placra with even an excessive luxuriance of vegetation. 
Some of the plains form very elevated Table-lands ; the principal is the one 
which covers nearly the whole of Mexico and part of Guatemdkif rising to the 
height of 6,000 feet. 

197. a. Rivem. — The Kivers in America are the largest in the 
world, both in the length of their course and the masses of water 
which they pour into the ocean. The principal of these rivers take 
their rise in the great western chain, from its eastern side ; whence, 
being swelled by numerous streams, collected from the watery 
legion of forests and swamps, they roll broad and spacious across 
the great interior plain, till they approach the eastern range of 
mountains. Thence they derive a fresh and copious series of tribu- 
taries, till, bearing as it were the waters of half a continent, they 
reach the ocean. 
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The following^ are the principal:—!. In British America — Mackenzie In the 
N. (2,160 miles), St. Lawrence on the S. and E. of Canada (l,8()!i niiles), Ottawa 
in Canada (420 miles), and Fraser in British Columbia (^^O miles). 

2. In the United ^afe«— MiBSissippi and Missom-i (4,000 niUci*), Ohio (1,083 
miles). Arkan'sas (2,170 miles), Red River (1,600 miles), Illinois (400 miles), 
Potdmao (400 miles), Columbia (800 miles), Connecticut (40<' miles), Hudson 
(325 miles), Delaware (300 miles), Susquehanna (450 miles), James (450 miles), 
and Roanoke (350 miles). 

8. In Mexico— "Rio Grande del Norte on the E. (1,500 miles), and Colorado on 
thu N.W. 1700 miles). 

b, Xiakesa — The Lakes are numerous and important, forming the 
largest bodies of fresh water in the world. The following are the 
principal: — Great Bear lake (10,000 sq. m.), Great Slaye Lake 
(12,000 sq. m.), Lake Athabasca (3,000 sq. m.), and Winnipeg 
(9,000 sq. m.), in the British Possessions ; — Lake Superior (32,000 
sq. m.), Michigan (24,000 sq. m.), Huron (20,000 sq. m.), Erie 
(9,600 sq. m.), and Ontario (6,300 sq. m.), between British Arnerica 
and the Uni^ States ; Great Salt Lake (1,800 sq. m.) on the N.W., 
and Lake Champlain (600 sq. m.), between New York and Vermont, 
in the United States \ and Nicaragua (3,600 sq. m.), in Central 
America, 

leMon 63. Climates. — X98. The Climate on the Eastern 
side of North America is colder than on the Western. In Canada^ 
though cold and heat are felt in their extremes and the transition 
from Winter to Summer is very sudden, yet the Climate is, from its 
dryness, very congenial to health. In Nova Scotia and Ntw Bruns- 
wickt the eastern shores are subject to dense fogs, but the climate is 
not unhealthy. In the United States, the climate is very various. 
The coldest is that on the North East, where the winter is usually 
very severe for three months, and the summer, though hot for a 
time, is very short ; a more temperate climate is felt in the Middle 
States. The heat is so great in the Southern States, that frost is 
unknown below the 29th degree of Latitude.^-More Bain, too, 
falls in the United States than in the European regions. Gentle 
showers are rare, and the rains resemble the torrents of Tropical 
climates. On the other hand, these States enjoy a greater proportion 
of sunshine and unclouded weather than most parts of Europe, but, 
on the whole, the climate is not so salubrious. In Mexico, the 
country, though mostly situated within the torrid zone, yet, from its 
elevated position, possesses, with the exception of what are termed 
the ' warm lands,* a climate more generally cold or temperate than 
excessively hot. 

199. a. Soil and Ve§retatlon. — The soil of Canada, both in the 
East and West provinces, is in general very fertile. The same may 
be said of the United States, In Mexico, the warm and temperate 
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lands are fertile, while the cold lands are barren. The VegetaUe 
Products are of the most diversified description. The forests and 
pastures are unrivalled in extent and luxuriance. The forests con« 
sist generally of heavy timber, including many species of pines and 
larches unknown to Europe, with a great variety of oaks, maples, 
cypresses, mahogany trees, logwood, &c. Potatoes and tobacco are 
of American origin. We owe also to America, maize or Indian 
com, millet, cocoa, vanilla, pimento, cinchona or bark, sassafras, 
nux Tomica, &c. On the other hand, America is indebted to the 
Old World for a great variety of cereals, grasses, trees, and fruits. — 
5. HCinerals. The Mineral riches of America are probably supe- 
rior to those of any of the other great divisions of the Earth. The 
countries lying East of the Eocky Mountains contain the most 
useful minerals, as iron, copper, tin, lead, coal, sandstone, limestone, 
and marble, which are abundant; whilst those on the West, as 
Mexico, California, &c., contain the precious metals, silver and gold. 

200a Xoologrya— The soology of America diflteis In many respects from 
that of the Old '\^rld. America was originally ill-proTided with useful ani- 
mals ; neither the horse, sheep, ox, nor hog, was found on the discoveiy by 
Columbus. In Peru, they had the llama, guanaoo, paco, and vicuna (varieties of 
sheep inhabiting the highlands), which were the on^ animals that the natives had 
rendered subservient to any useful purpose. The bison or American ox, though 
found in vast numbers on the prairie lands of the Boclcy Mountains, has never 
been domesticated. The musk ox is found in the most northerly parts. Several 
species of deer, wolf, and fox are found. The Newfoundland dog is well known. 
The beasts of prey besides the wolf, fox, ^., are the jaguar (larger than a 
panther), the puma, smaller than the jaguar, and several bears. Apes are 
numerous ; the vampyre bat is dangerous, l^ere is an immense number of 
reptiles, of which the most daogeroos are the rattle-soake, the boa-constrictor, 
with enormous scorpions, &c. 

201. Aaeei. — The Bed men, as the Indians call themselves, in 
contradistinction to the European and African races, have very 
similar features from North to South. In race, they resemble most 
nearly the Mongul, Malayan, and Indo-Chinese. In general, the 
skin is dark, with more or less of a red tinge, usually copper- 
coloured ; hair black, lank' and coarse ; the beard scanty ; forehead 
long, eyes deep-sunk, small and black ; face broad across the cheeks, 
mouth large, lips thick; countenance hard-featured; the height, 
middle European stature. The Esquimaux are a dwarfish and dull 
race. 



a02. XAn§riuiff«B. — The Languages of the native Indians are 
numerous, but necessarily rude. The English is the general lan- 
guage of the United States and the British Dominions, except in 
East Canada, where the French is the prevailing language. The 
Spanish is spoken in Mexico and Central America by the European 
descendants, and the Aztec by the Mexican Indians. 
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a03« Commerce and MaaoflEUStures. — The Copatnerce and 
Manufactures of the United- States are Tery imporfaut, and, before 
thd late civil war, were rapidly increasing. The commerce of 
British America consists in the export of raw produce, particularly 
timber and fish. Grain and provisions form considerable and 
increasing articles. The commerce of Mexico consists chiefly in the 
exportation of the precious metals ; also in cochineal, vanilla, log- 
wood, indigo, and tobacco. 

204. iLrte and Scienees. — In the United StateSy the Arts, 
Scienees, and Literature in general, are extensively cultivated, and 
great encouragement is given to education^ In East Canada, the 
majority of the inhabitants, being of French origin, retain the lan- 
guage and habits of their forefathers ; they are industrious, but 
ignorant and superstitious ; while the inhabitants of West Ca-nadai 
New Brunswick J &c., being of British descent, give encouragement 
both to education and general literature. The Spanish descendants 
of Mexico are generally rude, ignorant, and corrupt. 

Ziesson €%• — 20S« Iteliffion. — In East or Lower Canada, 
the principal part of the inhabitants (called hahitans\ being of 
French descent, still adhere to the Roman Catholic religion ; in 
West or U'pper Canada, the Protestant religion prevails. In the 
United States, there is no established religion, but the great majority 
of the people are Protestants. The principal denominations are 
the Episcopalians, Baptists, Wesleyans, Congregationalists, Pres- 
byterians, Lutherans, and Roman Catholics. In Mexico^ Romanism 
is the only religion tolerated. Most of the Indian tribes are still 
pagans^ 

206. Oorernment. — By the Federation Act of- 1867, Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick are united into one State or 
( Bominlon,' under a Governor-General, with a general Parlia- 
ment, sitting at Ottawa, Each of the four provinces has, besides, 
a Lieutenant-Grovernor and a Provincial Legislature. British 
Columbia, Vancouver's Island, and the whole of the former Hud- 
son's Bay Territory, are now included in the Canadian Dominion, 
The government of the United States is Republican, under a Pre- 
sident, Senate, and house of Representatives for the whole country. 
Besides this, each State has a separate Governor, Senate, and house 
of Representatives for the regulation of its internal and local con- 
cerns, elected by the people. The elective franchise belongs to the 
whole body of free citizens, with some modification as to particidar 
States. The constitutions of Mexico and Central America, also, are 
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Republican. These latter have trndergone frequent and violent 
changes. 

207. The People. — The Americans of the United States are cha. 
tacteriBed by the goodand bad qualities that naturally spring from the freedom 
enjoyed under a pure democracy. They are active, enterprising, acute, and 
high spirited ; but there is a coarse bluntness in their manners, with a prying 
inquisitiTeness into the business of others, that is often extremely ofFensive to 
strangers. The iniquitous practice of duelUng rages in this modem republic to 
an extent now happily not common in Europe. Most of the Indians are cold 
and phlegmatic in their temperament, capable of enduring great pain, and 
exhibiting great boldness and eloquence in public speaking. The Esquimaux 
are considered mild and sluggish in their chancter. 

208a— North America contains the following countries :— 



Countries. CapttaU» 

1. Danish Greenland 

(Ottawa 
Quebec 
Montreal 
S. United States Wasbington 

4. Mezioo Mexico 



(huntriss. Capitals, 

Oentral America, namely : — 

Kew Guatemala 



Guatemftla 
2. Sal'rador 
8. HondOras 
4. Nicarag'ua 
6. Costa Rica 
6. British Honduras 



San Salvador 
Comayagua 
Managua 
San Jos6 
Belize 
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XeMOB 65.— DAVISB OSBSVlkAJTB. 

209. a. Banlsli Greenland is an extensive district on the 
N.E. of North America, containing about 380,000 sq. miles, with a 
scanty population of about 10,000 Esquimaux and 400 Banes. 

b. The whole region is eletated and harren, the higher jnrts being ooresed 
with perpetoal snow and ice, and only sheltered spote and places near the sea 
yielding small quantities of com, potatoes, and kitchen herbs, with coarse grass 
and lichens, and a few stunted birch, alder, and willow trees. The winter lasts 
from the close of September to June. The displays of the Aurora Borealis are 
in winter frequent and magnificent. Copper ore and good coal have been found 
in several parts. The native Esquimaux are oi a short squat stature and dark 
skin ; their chief occupation is fishing and seal hunting. The country is divided 
into two inspectorates, one in the North and the other in the South. These 
contain thirteen Darish settlements, each possessing a Moravian Missionary 
establishment. The principal are Frederickshaabt Juliaruhaabt Oodhavtif and 
Godhaab, 



210. BriUili Ameriea includes all the countries North of the 
United States, excepting Danish Greenland and Alaska, formerly 
Russian America. These extensire regions have hitherto included 
several separate and important colonies, comprising in all about 
3,640,000 sq. miles, an area almost equal to the whole of Europe. 

211. a. Bndson's Bay Territory (the late), which, till 1869, 
constituted more than three-fourthsof British America, extended from 
the Pacific Ocean and Alaska on the West to Labrador on the East ; 
and from the Northern boundary of the United States, in Lat. 49^, 
to the Arctic Ocean, comprising an Area of 2,800,000 sq. miles. 
The whole of this vast district, with the exception of British 
Columbia, was, by Koyal Proclamation, in August 1870, annexed 
to the Dominion of Canada ; and in January 1871, British Columbia 
and Vancouver Jsland joined the Canadian Dominion. 

b, Xnpert &and (which properly comprises the Central and 
Southern regions of the late Hudson's Bay Territory) now extends 
from Canada Proper and the Unit«d States on the South to an 
indefinite limit in the North ; and from the Bocky Mountains on 
the West to Labrador on the East. The country forms a Colonial 
Bishopric. The estimated population is about 200,000, of whom 
60,000 are Indians. 

e. The 8a*'faee is mountainous on the West, elevated in the Interior, and 
low on the ocmsis of Hudson's Bay. The Rocky Mountains lie to the West. The 
chief Bivers arc the Mackenzie, Churchill, Saskatchewan N. and S., and the 
Aflsiniboine. The ILakes are Great Bear Laite, Slave Lake, Athabasca, Deer, 
\Vinnipeg, and Superior. 

d. The CrUmate in the North is severe and the winter long ; but in the 
Boutk and Centie it is more temperate and healthy. The Soil in the North is 
barren ; in the Middle and South are many extensive fertUe districts. Coal 
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iron, and other naefnl Minerals are known to exist : the district of Lake Superior 
abounds with copper ore. The animals hunted by the Indians are the beaver, 
fox, bear, marten, &c. The rhiff Indian tribes are the Ohlppeways, Crees, Copper 
Indians, Hare Indians, and Black Feet Indians, all of whom are occupied cither 
in hunting or in waning against each other. 

» 

e. BiStOlTa — ^The Hndaon's Bay Company was incorporated by a Boyal 
Charter in 1670, princii)ally through the influence of Prince Rupert^ from whom 
the territory was called Rupert Land. By this charter a vast indefinite 
tract of country was vested in the company with the sole right of trade and 
oommeroe in the i)roduce of the country, as furs, fish, tic, and ad mines within 
its boundaries. This charter expired in 186;^, and the country in 1870 was 
imnexed to the Canadian Dominion. 

aia. a, Manitobaf lately Tbe Sod SLIver SetOemeat, 

comprises a large district in the South of Rupert Ijand, forming the 
basin of Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, and including an Area of 
about 400,000 sq. miles, with an estimated population of 70,000 
French Canadians, half-castes, and Red Indians. The province 
was annexed to Canada in 1869. — The Cllmatei though cold iu 
winter, is healthy, and the Soil fertile, producing good crops of 
wheat, oats, barley, and the common fruits and vegetables. 

b. The Minerals oornxniae iron ore, coal, and gold. Pembina^ the principal 
town in the district, is within the United States toritory. The settlement was 
formed in 1812, by the Earl of BeUdrk. A Rebellion , lately excited here by a 
Soman Catholic French Canadian, has happily been quelled ^y the Canadian 
government. 

213. a, Britisli Colmnbiai including Vancouver's Island, 
Queen Charlottes, and several adjacent islands, is bounded on the 
South by the United States ; on the East by the Rocky Mountains ; 
on the West by the Pacific Ocean ; and extends as fax North as to 
Simpson's River, in 55^ N. Lat. Length, about 550 miles ; breadth, 
400 miles; estimated Area, 222,000 sq. miles. Probable White 
Pop. 20,000 ; Indians, about 60,000. Cap, New Westminster, 

b. The SnrftMSe is varied and mountainous. The chief BBoOBltttllS are 

the Bocky Mountains, rising in Mountains Hooker and Brown to 15,000 ft. 
The chief Xlvers are the Fraser, Thompson, Columbia, Simpson, and Peace. 
There are several Lakes in the interior. The Climate on the coast is temperate 
and healthy ; in the elevated district it is mnoh colder. The BIsfi is rich, 
producing wheat and other cereals in abundance, with vast forests of cypress, 
pine, oak, &c. The Minerals are very valuable, comprising gold, silver, copper, 
iron, plumbago, and coal. The rivers abound with salmon. Mosquitoes are 
numerous and troublesome. The value of Exports to Great Britain in 1867 
(including 700,0002. in gold) was 776,0002. ; of Jmports from Great Britain, 
168,0002. 

c. Till 1858, British Columbia formed part of the Hudson's Bay Territory, but 
in that year the country was erected into a Crown Colony by an Act of Parlia- 
ment ; and. in 1868, a L^lative Council of 28 members was established. In 
Jan. 1871, it joined the Canadian confederacy. 

214l« a. Vanoonver's Island lies on the West of British 
Columbia, and is separated from it by Queen Charlotte's Sound. 
The Length is 270 miles ; Breadth, 50 miles. Area, 13,000 sq. miles. 
Pop. of the Aborigines, about 18,000 ; of British settlers^ 5,000. 
Cap,, Victoria, on the S. East. 
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h. The Coast is deeply indented by Gulfe and Bays, and the interior traversed 
by a range of mountains. The CUmate is moist but healthy. The Soil is 
fertile, yielding the usual cereals. The Minerals are gold, coal, lead, and lime- 
stone. The possession of this island was secured to Great Britain in 1846 ; in 
1859, it was made a Colony ; and in 1866, it was united to British Columbia. 

c. Stieteen is a new colony of British North America, lying on the N. of 
British Columbia, and bounded on the East by the Rocky Mountains ; on the 
W. by Alaska. It is iirovisionally placed under British Columbia, Gol^ and 
copper hare been found in this district. 



Wesson €6. — CAJrABZA* or Dominion of Canada. 

215. a, Canada was so far extended by a Royal Proclamation, 
In Angnst 1870, as to be bounded on the E. by the Atlantic, on the 
W. by the Rocky Mountains, and on the S. by the United States. 
The Former Length of Canada Proper was 1,276 miles; Breadth, 
from 200 miles to 400 miles. Former Area, 377,110 sq. miles. 
Prob. Pop. in 1870, 4,146,000. Cap., Ottawa. British Columbia, 
in Januaiy 1871, joined the Canadian Dominion. — b. By an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1867, the provinces of West Canada or 
Ontario, East Canada or Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova iScotia, 
with Cape Breton, were incorporated in one Dominion, to be called 
Catiadia, with Ottawa as the capital of the Union. 

c. The subjoined table contains the Arecu and population for 1870 of the 
above provinces, and the principal totcn*. The proTincial Capitals are printed 
in Italics. 

Provinces. I Area. Pop, 

1. Ontario or West Canada . 1*21,260 2,047,334 

2. Quebec or £ast Canada . 210,020 1,887,884 
8. New Brunswick . . 27,105 322,898 
M f Nova Scotia 



(.Cape Breton • 



Area. 

121,260 

210,020 

27,105 

15,600 

8,125 



877,110 



389.343 



4,146,959 



Chiff Towns, 

Toronto. 45; Otta'wa* 14. 

Qu«6«e, 51 ; Montreal, 90. 

Frederieton, 6; St. John,20. 
( Halifax, 25 ; Annapolis. 
1 Sydney. 



d. By the Act of 1867, the Ooremment of the Dominion is vested in a 
Governor-General Or Viceroy, assisted by a Privy Council. The Legislative 
Power is a Parliament consisting of the Queen (represented by the Governor- 
General), an Upper House or Senate, and a House of Commons. The Senate 
consists of 72 members, summoned thereto by the (Jovemor-General — 24 for 
Ontario, 24 for Quebec, and 24 for New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The Bouse 
<^ Commons consists of 181 members, chosen every 6 years — 82 for Ontario, 65 for 
Quebec, 19 for Kova Scotia, and 15 for New Biiinswick. Besides the above OeneraJ 
Government, each of the 4 Provinces has a Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. The same Act provides for the 
admission of British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward's Island, or any 
of them, into the Union. 

e. By another Act passed in 1869, the whole of the late Hudson's Bay Terri- 
tory (extending from Canada Proper on the East to the Rocky Mountains on the 
West) was annexed to the Canadian Dominion. By the recent accession of 
British Coiumliia, the Dominion now extends from the Atlantic on the Bast to 
the Pacific on the West. 

216« a. Canada Proper comprises the two provinces of--« 
1. Quebec or East Canada, Cap. Quebec; 2. Ontario or West Canada, 
Cap, Toronto. 

b. The Surfltee of East Canada is much diversified. On the S. 
of St. Lawrence are Uie Green Mountains ; on the N.E. are the 
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Wotchishe. — The chief Slvem are the St. Lawrence and its tribti* 
taries, the St. Maurice and Saguenay. There are numerous small 
JbalLes in the interior. In Ontario or West Canada, the surface of 
the peninsular part (enclosed by Lakes Huron and Erie) is an 
undulating plain of rich fertility. The country N. of Huron and 
Ontario forms an elevated plateau. The Bivers are the St. Lawrencp, 
Ottawa, and the Thames. The Lakes are Ontario, Erie, Clair, 
Huron, and Superior. 

c. The OUmatet though veiy cold in Winter and hot in Summer, 

with a rapid transition from heat to cold, is, from its great dryness, 

remarkably healthy and feivourable to longevity. High winds are 

not frequent, but thunderstorms are often violent. The Climate of 

West Canada is milder th^n that of East Canada. Eogs are rare. 

The Aurora Borealis is frequent and vivid. 

RainfaU is about 32 inches ; rainy days in the year about 100 ; depth of snow 
in many places is 80 inches. The mean temp. </ the year at Montreal is 4d^ 
Fah. ; of winter 18° ; of summer 71°. 

d. The Soil is in general very fertile, frequently producing 60 
bushels of wheat per acre, and in some parts 80 bushels. Agricul* 
ture is becoming more skilfully conducted than formerly. 

The chief ProduotS are wheat, oats, barley, peas, potatoes, hemp, flax, 
tobacco, maple>8ugar, timber, and all the fruits of temperate climates. The 
Mineralt comprise iron, tin, zinc, lead, copper, silver, gold, limestone, slate, 
marble, petroleum, &c. All domestic animals are reared in abundance— oxen, 
sheep, goats, horses, pigs, poultry. The vUd animals include the bear, wolf, 
beaver, fox, otter, lynx, &;c. The XHanafactures are unimportant ; they 
comprise blankets, carpets, coarse woollens, leather, &c. Commerre is rapidly 
extending. In 1866, above 2,145 miles of Railway ware in operation. The 
common Roads are generally excellent ; Canals or navigable rivers are nume- 
rous. The Exports chiefly comprise agricultural produce, as barley, oats, pens, 
wheat, flour, timber, butter, eggs, hides, pork, wool, &c. ; the amount of whidi 
to Great Britain in 1870, was 7,517,000/. The Imjiorts comprise animals, books, 
china, earthenware, coals, coffee, tea, cotton, and woollen goods, iron, and 
hardware, linen, oils, sugar, &c. ; the amount of which from Great Britain in 
1870, was 6,712,000/. In 1869 the Revenue was 3,506,200/. ; the Expendiiure 
was 2,855,000;. ; the Debt in 1870 was 20,233,9472. 

e. OOTemment. — ^Besides the General Dominion Grovemment 
(see 2\bd\ each province has a Lieutenant- Governor, an Executive 
Council, and its provincial House of Assembly. Since 1868, in 
addition to the troops maintained by the Imperial (Government, 
Canada has a large volunteer force and a newly-organised militia. 

/. Sellirioiii — Properly speaking, there is no established church. 
The Rellirion of Quebec or East Canada is mostly Boman Catholic, 
while that of Ontario or West Canada is mostly Protestant. Un- 
bounded freedom of worship is allowed to all. There are now 
Protestant Episcopal Bishops in Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Huron, 
Ontario, and Hupert Land, besides Boman Catholic Bishops, and 
numerous Protestant Disbenting Ministers of all denominations.— 
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g. The Language of Canada East is mostly French ; of Canada West, 

English, — BdaoatloB is much encouraged. In each township are 

primaiy schools, supported partly by government, partly by local 

taxation, and partly by school fees. In West Canada, there were, 

in 1862, in all the schools, 343,700 pupils; in East Canada, 

139,400 pupils. 

h, Veople.— The Inhabitants of East Canada being of French origin, speak 
the langoage, and retain, with little vuriation, the habits, manners, and religion 
of their forefttthera of the reign of Louis 14th. The inhabitants of West 
Canada are mostly of British descent, speak the lang^iage, and possess the 
haUte and energy of the English. The Indians in Canada are chicly composed 
of two tribes — the Qjibbewayi and Mohawks^ who dwell near the great lakes, and 
amount to about 40,000.— To British Emigrants^ Canada presents many 
advantages ; the healthiness of the Climate, the fertility of the Soil, and the 
enjoyment of British RuUt liberty^ and in$tUutions must erer be of primary 
importance to the loyers of real freedom, without the arrogance of ill-restrained 
democracy. 

•'. Islands and Chi^ Tmms.—AnHeosti, a large island at the mouth of St. 
Lawrmce, is an appendage of the prorince of Quebec It is 125 miles long l^ 
80 miles broad, and inhabited only by a few families. It is low and swampy in 
the South, but high in the centre and North, with many forests in the interior. 
Kingston (pop. 16), on Lake Ontario, is a naval station with a good harbour. 
Mon-iri-alt the second city in East Canada, is a large river port with ezten- 
sive ship-building yards, foundries, distUleries, breweries, ftc. (pop. 90). 
Oftawa, the new cap. of the Canadian Dominion, at the mouth of Rldeau 
river (pop. 20). Quebec^, the principal seaport and cap. of East Canada, and 
chief mart of the Canadian trade (pop. 65). Near Quebec are the plains of 
Ahrahamt the scene of the battle, in .1759, which transferred the dty from the 
French to the British, and proved fatal to the commanders of both armies. 
General Wolfe and the Marquis de MontciUm. Tbron'fo, formerly York, the 
provincial cap. of Ontario or West Canada (pop. 50). TT^ree JRivert is one of 
the oldest towns in East Canada (pop. 10). 

J. Bietory.— Canada was discovered by John Oabot in 1497, and partially 
explored in 1535 by the French, who founded Montreal, and in 1608, (Quebec. 
Tn 1628, Canada was taken possession of by the l^lish, but restored to the 
French in 1681. It was again conquered by the English under General Wolfe 
■in 1759 ; oonflrmed to them by the peace of 1768, and has ever since remained 
'attached to the British Crown. In 1791, it was divided into two Provinces, 
upper or West, and lower or East ; but, in oonsequence of the rebellion of the 
Vtench Canadians, under Papineau and others, in 1837, a bill was passed in 1839 
to reunite the two provinoes under the administration of a Ckrremor-Gtaneral 
and a Legislative CounoQ. In 1867, the present Constitution was established. 
In May 1870, a number of Popish Irish Fenians invaded Canada, but were 
happily inup"«4iately repulsed. 



67.— «SUr aitUmiWl OB and WOVA SOOTIA. 



217. a. Wew Bnmswlokf one of the four provinces of Canada, 
is connected on the S.K to Nova Scotia by an Isthmus. Area, 
27,105 sq. milr« ; Pop, 322,398. Cap,, l*i«derietoii, pop, 6 ; 
a Bishop's see, and seat of a college. 8t, John is the higest town in 
the province, and possesses most of the trade (pep, 16), 

h. The Bnrfboe on the West is broken into hills of moderate 
elevation ; the coast on the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Bay of Fundy 
is generally level. Numerous streams fertilise the valleys. The 
chief Rivers are St. John and Miramichi, There are numerous 

o 
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forests in the interior. The Bay of Tandy is remarkable for its 
high tides, sometimes rising suddenly 60 feet. The province is 
divided into 14 counties. 

c. The Ollmate is on the whole Tery healthy, thoagh the ivinters are in 
general severe. During autumn the weather is Tery agreeable, the air being 
clear and dry. Dense fogs sometimes prevail on the coasts, particularly near 
the Bay of Fnndy. The Boil is fertile ; the chief Prodnets are wheat, 
maize, oats, barley, flax, and potatoes. The rearing of live stock is steadily 
increasing. The fisheries are important. The Minerals comprise coal, iron-ore, 
copper, plumbago, with turquoise, cornelian, and other valuable stones. 
Mannfiustlires are unimportant. 8hip-buiiding is extensively carried on 
at St. John's. 200 miles of Railtcay are in operation. The Exports consist of 
timber, dried fish, oils, &c., the value of which in 1861 was 947,000t The 
Imports comprise mannfactuired goods, &o., and amounted in 1869 to 491,500^ 
The Revenw In 1861 was 145,694;. ; the JSxpendUure was 176,001/. ; the DtU 
1,128,6091. * 

d. The Cktverniiient of the Province is vested in a Lieutenant- 
Governor, assisted by an Executive Council and a Legislative 
Assembly of 26 members, elected by the people. The province also 
sends 12 senators and 15 representatives to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. All Bdigious denominations eigoy unrestricted liberty. A 
Bishop of the Church of England resides at Fredericton. — The 
Language of the country is English. Sduoatioii receives con- 
siderable encouragement. 

e. This province along with Canada Proper was ceded to Britain in 1763. 
In 1825, the woods after a hot summer were accidentally fired, which occasioned 
one of the most terrible conflagrations that have ever been Imown. 

218. a. Wova Bootia (with its dependency, Cape Bretmi) 

forms one of the provinces of Canada. It is separated from New 
Brunswick by the Bay of Fundy and an isthmus 14 miles in width. 
Area, 15,600 sq. miles ; Pop. 889,000. Cap.^ llaTifhg, pop. 25 ; 
the see of a Bishop. The province is divided into 10 counties. 

h. The Snrfaoe on the East coast is abrupt and irregular ; but 
towards the West it is greatly diversified, though rarely higher than 
800 feet. The Bivers are numerous. Lake Rossignol lies on the 8. 
There are several good harbours. 

c The CUiaate is on the whole healthy, though In spring it is teggy. 
From Dec. to March, the country generally presents one sheet of snow. Rain- 
/all 41 inches. The country is not subject to pestilential diseases. The Soil 
is very fertile. The principal crops are wheat, barley, rye, oats, potatoes, 
turnips, maple sugar, so. Cattle, sheep, swine, and hcwses are abondant. The 
Minerals are valuable, comprising coal, iron, gypsum, and gold. Among mUf 
anifnals are the bear, fox, lynx, caribou or reindeer, weasel, racoon, bearer, itc. 
Manaiaetiires and Commerce are graduallv extending. The principal 
Exports consist of coals, fish, molasses, potatoes, tunber, &c., and amounted in 
1862tol,l*J9,000f. Th9 Imports consist chiefly of cotton, linen, and wpollen 
manufactures, flour, hardware, tea, sugar, Ac., and amounted in 1862 to 
1,689,0001. The length of Railway sin operation wa«i 98 miles. The Revenue in 
1861 was 146,050j. ; the Expenditure was 129,8572. ; Debt, 1,012,5862. 

d. The 9owenimeiit of the Province is vested in a Lieutenant* 
.iCbvemor, an Executive Council, and a Legislative Assembly of 21 
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members. It also sends 12 senators and 19 representatiTes to the 
Canadian Parliament. All denominations have fall liberty of 
relicrioiu worslilp. Halifax is the see of an Eng^sh Bishop. 
The Language spoken is English. EdueaJtion receiyes eonfiiderable 
encouragement. 

«. Bistorsr.— Nora Sootia was yislted by John Cabot in 1497 ; by the 
French in 1524, who called it Acadia ; settled in 1622 by the Scotch under Sir 
W. Alexander, and named Nova SeoHa. It was sereral times taken by the 
French, but finally oonfinned to the English in 1760. The Chirf Tutms axe 
BalifaXt the cap., pop. 25 ; Annapolis, Zivevpool, PktoUt and Wind$or, 

219. Cape Breton is an island on the East of Nova Scotia, 
and a dependency on the same. Length, 1 00 miles; extreme Breadth, 
85 miles ; Area, 8,120 miles ; JR[)p. 63. Cap,, Sydney, The 
island is divided into 4 counties, and sends 2 members to the House 
of Assembly at Hali&x. 

Snrfiuse, &c.— The island is irregnlarly shaped ; has nmnerons bays, and 
is almost intersected by an arm of the sea, called Bras d'Or. The land on the 
East is low, on the North elevated. The Climate is variable, bat generally 
healthy. The Soil is of moderate fertility. Chief Products are maize, 
and other grains. The Mineral* are granite, liinestone, slate, g]pp6am, salt, and 
coal. The chief Exports are pine, birch, oak, maple timber, fish, and coal. 
The population is mostly of Scotch descent, with some of French and Irish. 
The island was first colonised by the French in 1712, and taken by the British 
in 1 758, to whom it was confirmed in 1768. It formed a separate colony from 
1784 to 1819, when it was incorporated wiUi Nova Scotia. 

220, Prince Bdward Island. — a. This island lies in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and forms a separate colony. Area, 2,173 
«q. miles; Pop, in 1868 was 93,338. Cap., cnuurlottetown. The 
island is divided into 3 connties. 

b, Surftuse is either level or undulating ; well watered, and the shores 
jnnch indented. The Climate is milder than that of New Brunswick, 
healthy, and generally free frpm logs. The Boll is fertile, producing all the 
cereals, vegetables, and rich cropd of hay. Sheep form the principal live stock. 
Timber and coal ure abundant. BKanulfeiOturee are trifling. Ship-building 
and the fisheries are important. The chief EsntorU comprise oats, berley, flour, 
potatoes, fish, timber, &c., and amounted in 1870 to 165,000{. The chief Imports 
comprise manufactured goods, cutlery, hardware, leather, sugar, tea, &c., and 
amounted in 1870 to 154,980<. In 1869, the Revenue was 69,826/. ; the Expendi- 
iure, 04,0001. ; the Debt, 186,084/. 

e. The ClevemmeBt is vested in a lieutenant-Goveroor, an Executive 
Council, and a L^;islative Assembly. The Religion is unrestricted. 'Tba 
Language is Englidi. Bduoation receives a moderate sluiie of attention, 
and elementary schools are established in every district. The island was dis- 
covered by Cabot in 1497 ; settled by the French, but taken by the English in 
1758 ; and in 1800, tba name was changed from 3t, John to Prince Eduard, in 
honour of Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Yictoria, 

a21i a. XTewfonndland is a large island in the Onlf of 
St. Lawrexice, separated from Labrador by the Strait of Belleisle. 
Area, 40,200 sq. miles ; Pop, in 1869 was 146,636. Cap,, 
Btm Jolin'a, poff. 25 ; the see of a Bishop^ Labrador^ is a depen- 
dency on Newfoundland. 

6 2 
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b. SnrflMev &c. — The shores on the East aie low, very irregular, 
and nrnch indented ; on the South, the land is higher and partly 
hilly ; to the West it is monntAinons. There is much marshy land, 
covered with a stunted herbage. The chief River is the Humber. 
In the interior are several LakeSf the principal of which is the Red 
Indian. — The chief Capes are Bauld, on N.E. ; Race, on S.£. ; and 
Ray, on S.W. 

e. The Climate in winter is serere, the temperattire sometimes falling 80^ 
below freezing point ; the summer is hot and short ; fogs are frequent ; not- 
withstanding these, the climate is considered moderatelj healthy. Soil, &c — 
Both soil and climate are better suited for paetnrage than lor agricultore ; 
kitchen yegetables are the chief crops. Pasturage is pretty abundant, and 
cattle are extensiyely reared. Timber is scarce. The wild animcOs comprise 
wolves, bears, foxes, beayers. The Newfoundland dogs are well known for 
their strength and sagacity. llCaxiafitetiires do not exist; the chiel 
sources of wealth are the extensive cod, seal, and saJmon flsheries on the S. East 
coast. The principal fishing ground is on the Great £anJt on the S. E., extend 
ing 600 miles in length, and 200 miles across. The Exports to Great Britain 
C9mpriae cod-fish, oils, seal-skins, herrings, &c., and in 1870, amounted to 
659.846Z. The Imports consist of bread, butt^, flour, cotton, woollen, and linen 
manufactures, leather, salt, sugar, tea, coals, &c., which in 1870, amounted to 
585,934/. The Revenue in 1869 was 176,418<. ; the Expenditure^ 138,0002. ; the 
D«ht, 241,259/. 

The Oowernment is rested in a Governor, assisted by an 'Executive 
Ooundl ; a Legislative Council of 15 members and a Representative Assembly of 
30 members. The Jteltgion is, as in the other colonies, unrestricted. St. John's 
is a Bishop's see. In each district an elementary school is established. New- 
foundland was discovered by John Cabot in 1497, taken possession of in 1588 by 
the English, and has ever since remained in their possession. 

222. a. XiabradSr', a dependency on Kewfoundland, lies on the 
;N^. E. of North America, between dP and 62° North Latitude ; 
having on the N. Hudson's Strait ; on the £., the Atlantic ; and on 
the S., Canada. The estimated Area is about 300^000 sq. miles ; 
Pop. about 7000 Esquimaux. The chief Villages are Nain, 
Hopedale^ Ok^kak^ and Hebron^ at irhich the Moravians have 
missionary establishments. 

b. SurftMey &0.— The shores are desolate and sterile ; but the interior oon> 
tains several extensive forests, and is well watered. The South is mountainous. 
The chief River is the Koksak. The Climate is severe, but less foggy than that 
of Newfoundland. Com will not ripen, and only hardy kitchen v^etables can 
be raised. Labrador is valuable only for its whale, cod, salmon, and herring 
fisheriesy which during the season employ many thousand fishennen both British 
and foreign. 



223. a. Britiali Kondiiras occupies a portion of the Sea coast. 
West of the Bay of Honduras, and S. E. of Yucatan. Area^ 18,600 
sq. miles. Pop. 26,000, chiefly negroes ; cap, Bdiee, pop* 5. 

. h. Surfltoef &c. — ^The coast on the East is low and swampy ; the interior is 
wooded and more elevated, and on the West it becomes hilly. The chief River is 
the Belize; The Ollmate is moist, hot, and cot healthy. The Boil is very 
fertile. The chief Product^ are sugar, cotton, coffee, indigo, mahogany, cedar, 
sarsaparilla, logwood, and other dye woods. There are no Manufactures. The 
Exports to Great Britain comprise cocoa-nuts, indigo, logwood, mahogany, rose- 
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wood, saxBaiMiUla, ooebineal, &o. ; which, in 1870, amonnted to 96,022?. Tht 
/mporif comprise cattle, coffee, flour, glass-ware, malt-Uquor, spirits, sugaz^ 
wines, and mannfactnred goods ; and which, in 1870, amounted to I70,30d<, 
Tbfi ReveMM in 1869, was WfidOl. ; the ExpendUure^ 80,0001. ; the Dtbt, 34,000?. 

e. The CklTammeBt is Tested in a lientenant-Govemor (who is subordi. 
nate to the Gtovemor of Jamaica), with an ExecuHw Oounoil of 6 members, and 
a Zei;ri«Ia/t«« Assembly of 18 members. Religimu Liberty ^AexiioJeA}aJ oXL The 
district is under the ecclesiastical control of the Bishop of Kingston in Jamaica. 
This colony formerly belonged to Spain, but was ceded to Britain in 1783, 
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Vhysleal. — 224.0. Xxtenty^lc. Tbe ITnited States are 

bounded on the K. by British America ; £. by the Atlantic ; S. by 
Mexico and the Gulf <^ Mexico ; and W. by the Pacific. Length, from 
£. to W. about 2,900 miles ; breadth from N. to S. about 1,700 
miles. The Area comprised within the above limits is about 
8,034,459 sq. miles. To this must be added Alaska (formerly 
Hussian America, purchased in 1867), which contains 577)390 sq. 
miles, making a total of 3,611,149 sq. miles. The Fop.^ according 
to the census of 1870, is 38,923,210 ; cap. Wasliingrton. 

h. Tbe CMef Oulfli, SaySf Straits, on the East are — 
Penobscot, Massachusetts, Delaware, and Chesapeake Bays, Long 
Island Sound ; on the SoiUh are Florida Channel, Appalachee Bay, 
and Gulf of Mexico ; on the West are Gulf of California, Monterey 
Bay, San Francisco, Humboldt's Bay, and Strait of Juan de Fuca. 

c. Tbe Cbief Islands are Long Island, 115 m. by 20 m. ; 
Staten, 14 m. by aT. 6 m, ; and Nantucket, 8 m. by 4 m, 

d. Chief Capes on the East are — Ann, Cod, May, Charles, 
Hatteras, Lookout, Fear, Sable, Boman, and Bias. On the West are 
Mendocino and Blanco. 

225. SmliMe. a. — ^The Surface admits of several sub^livisions: 
1. The first is the Atlantic Plaint commencing at New England, and 
extending to the Gulf of Mexico, very narrow on the North, but 
gradually widening to the South, This tract consists of a low and 
£reqiiendy marshy plain, raised only a few feet above high tide, and 
is to many constitutions very unhealthy. — 2. Ac^'oining this, west- 
ward, is another tracts raised 200 or 300 ft above the former, and 
consisting of undulations till it reaches the Blue Ridge and 
Alleghanny Mountains, In this elevation are situated some of the 
most important cities, — Washington^ New York, Richmond, &c. — 3. 
Hie Alleghanny range (height from 2,000 to 4,000 ft.) stretches 
about 100 miles across, and extends from New England to the 
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Mississippi for about 1,200 miles.— 4. West of the Allegfaannies lies 
the Great Basin of the Mtsdssippif stretching fBir to the North and 
West, till it reaches the elevated lands bordering on the Roeky 
Mountains, This immense district consists of extensiye prairie 
lands, not level, but undulating and covered with long grass. In 
this district, the Ozark Range, rising to 2,000 ft., runs southwardly 
from the junction of the Missouri and Mississippi to Tei^, forming 
the eastern boundary of an elevated plateau which extends thence to 
the Rocky Mountains. — 6. Nearly parallel to the Rocky Mountains 
is the Sierra Nev&da Range, inclosing some high table and hilly 
land. — 6. The Pacific Slope lies between the Sierra Nev&da and the 
Pacific. 

b. Tlie Cbief Monntalns are Green Mountains in Vermont ; 
the Blue Ridge facing the Eastern Plain ; the Alleghanny or 
Appalachian Mountains on the West of the Blue Ridge (height 
2,000 to 4,000 ft.) ; the Ozark Mountains ; the Rocky Mountains on 
the West (9,000 to 14,000 ft.) ; and the Sierra NevAda Mountains, 
near the Pacific Ocean (9,000 to 15,000 ft.). 

c. Tlie Great PlalnSf 4bo.i are, 1. The Atlantic Plain on the 
East ; 2. The Plain of the Mississippi on the South ; 3. The great 
central Prairies between the Alleghanny and Rocky Ranges ; and 4. 
The elevated Plateaux between the Rocky Moimtains and the Sierra 
Nevada. 

d. The Piinolpal Sivem flowing into the Atlantic are — 
Penobscot (300 m.), Connecticut (410 m.), Hudson (325 m.), 
Delaware (290 m.), Susquehanna (400 m.), Potomac (400 m.), James 
(450 m.), Roanoke (350 m.), Pedee (350 m.), and Savannah 
(490 m.). — Flowing into the Crulf of Mexico are, Alabama (600 m.) ; 
the Missouri {mud-river) and the Mississippi {£ireat river), combined, 
have a length of 4,000 m., with numerous important tributaries : 
namely, 1. Red River, South (1,000 m.), 2. Arkansas (2,170 m.), 3. 
Ohio (1,033 m.), 4. Tennessee (1,200 m.), 5. Cumberland (600 m.), 6. 
Wabash (400 m.), 7. Illinois (400 m.), 8. Platte or Nebraska (980m.). 
Each of the above tributaries has important branches. The follow- 
ing also flow into the Gulf of Mexico : Brazos (900 m.), South 
Colorado (850 m.), Grande del Norte (1,500 m.). — ^Plowing into the 
Gulf of California, — ^the West Colorado (750 m.). — Flowing into 
the Pacific, — the Sacramento (426 m.), Columbia (800 m.) ; and in 
Alaska, the Youkon or Kwich-pak (1,800 m.). 

e. THe Xiftkes are, Michigan (Area, 24,000 sq. m.), Huron 
(20,000 sq. m.}, Erie (9,600 sq. m.), Ontario (6,300 sq. m.), Superior 
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(32,000 sq. m.), in the North ; Champlain, in Vermont ; Great Salt 
Lake, in Utah (1,800 sq. m). 

/. Tbe CMef Sarl9«iu« aad Jhvt^hr—U On tha Atlantic — 
Portland, Portsmouth, Boston, Newport, Newharen, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Annap'51is, Charleston, Sayannah. 2. On 
the Grnlf of Mexico, — ^Mobile, New Orleans. S. On the JPoGific, — 
San Francisco, Sacramento. 
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abeMOtui'709 71. — VoUtleal BlvistoBS. 



a.— The Territoiy of the United States is divided into 3; 

SiaUSf 10 Oigani^eid Tprritoriee, I Unorganized Territoiy, appropri 

ated to the Indians, and 1 District, Columbia. 

b. Tn the following TVi&Ie, Column 1 gives the names of the States ; Colmnn 3, 
The Date of Settlement of the original thirteen States which rerolted from Great 
Britain in 1776 ; and, for the subsequent memhers of the Union, the date of their 
admission. Column 8, The Area in sq. miles. Column 4, The populaUon ao- 
cording to the census of 1870. Column 6, The Representatives sent by each. 
State to the Union, of whom there are 800, giying 1 to CTery 137,044 of the 
inhabitants. Column 6, The chief cities, with the PopukOion oxiij of those 
which are mentioned in the published Beport. The State CapiiaSt are printed in 
Italics. 



1. 
States, 



2. 
Date 

of 
SeUl. 



8. 
Area 

in 
Sq.M, 



4. 

Pop, 

in 

1870. 



6. 
Rep. 

in 
1870 



6. 

CMtf Cities^ with the Piop, of 

thoee only which are published 

in the Beport of 1870. 



1. Nsw Enqlaio) States :— 



1. Maine 

2. New Hampshire 

3. Vermoutt 

4. MassachOsettsf 
6. Bhode Islandf 
6. Connecticutt • 



7. New Yorkf . 

8. Fennsylvaniat. 

9*. New Jerseyt . 
10*. Delawaret 
11*. Marylandt • 
District of) 
Columbia / 



12*. Virginia, East\ 
13. Virginia, West, 
14*. N. Carolinaf . 
15*. S. Carolinaf . 
16*. Georgiaf. 
17*. Florida . 



18. Ohio 

19. Michigan 

20. Indiana . 

21. Illinois . 

22. Wisconsin 

23. Iowa 

24. Minnesota 

25. Kansas . 

26. Nebraska 



1820 


81,766 


626,915 


5 


1623 


9,280 


818,800 


8 


1791 


9,056 


880,551 


8 


1628 


7,800 


1,457,851 


11 


1638 


1,806 


217,858 


2 


1635 


4,764 


587,454 


4 



Portland, Auguiia, 
Portsmouth, (kmoord, 
Burlington, Montpdisr, 
Boston^ 350 ; LowdL 
Frovideneet Neu/poH, 
New Hemen, Hartford, 



8. MiDDLB Bast States :— 



1664 

1682 

1624 
1627 
1634 



46,000 

46,000 

8,820 
2,120 
9,356 

50 



4,882,759 

8,621,791 

906,096 
126,016 
780,894 

181,700 



85 

28 

7 
1 
6 



New York, 936 ; BvooUyn,896; 
Albany, 

Philadelphia, 657; Harris- 
burg ; Pittsburg, 87. 

Newark, TrentoUy Jersey Oity. 

Wilmington, Dover. 

Baltimore, 376 ; Annapolis^ 

Washznoton, the Fed. Cap. 



8. South-Bast States :— 



1607 


88,852 


1,225,168 


10 


1862 


23,000 


442,014 


8 


1660 


45,000 


1,071,861 


8 


1670 


24,500 


705,606 


6 


1788 


58,000 


1,184,109 


9 


1845 


59,268 


187,748 


1 



Richmond^ "BsapefB Feny. 
Wheeling. 

Wilmington, Raleigh, 
Charleston, Columbid, 
Savannah, MiUedgeville, 
Key West, Tallahassee. 



4. Nobth-Western States :— 



1802 


89,964 


2,665,260 


21 


1837 


66,243 


1,184,059 


9 


1816 


83,809 


1,680,637 


13 


1818 


55,409 


2,639,891 


20 


1848 


53,924 


1,054,670 


8 


1846 


55,045 


1,191,792 


9 


1867 


83,581 


439,700 


8 


1854 


80,000 


364,899 


3 


1854 


68,800 


122,998 


1 



Cincinnati, 218 ; Columbus. 
Detroit, Lansing. 
Indianapolis^ New Albany. 
Chicftgo< 848 ; SpHng/ield. 
Milwaukee, Jiadison. 
Burlington, Iowa City, 
St. Paul. 
Topeka, 
Omaha, 
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J. VlrginJl But; a, », N. and S. CarollnB; i. Georgia; 0. Plorfda ; 6. Ala- 
bBtu; T. Uladnlni ; 8. LodIsUdb ; e. TeinB. 7he Boslhem ConMerac; 
wu formed In P«>» 1881, at Moat^axrj, Qie etatfl capitdl of Alabunat in 
ditouB of '•taTWJimd thdr lnMrnsl toatilntlona,' ■ By this act, these states 
kttozDptfld to ■ecBOe from tbe Unjoo, uid appoloted /Qftrvrm ijku^ tbelr flnC 
Pnsldeiit. To pat down this BecewLon was the >im of tha Horttaan BtiLtes In 
(ha late Cliil War, which lasted from IMt to IMD. Vj the nhmlnlon of 
General Leg and the apton of Freaident Davlg, tbe lerolt wsa CDmpletel; sap- 

d. Samai^lieaiaut.-~aeYealot UteStataare named After (be Jilairi : u, 
Alabama, Ulnouri, ArkatisAS, Ohio, Lo. Ottaere have bwn derived fnnn 
PenOK*: u. Vtrf^lt, bom tbe ■rirgSa Qnwa SXubatli; ItanHmd, from 
HenlletU lluld, irife of Charlea lit ; tbe CaroHiuu, from Ghartae and ; DHamrt, 
■Her Iioid Dt la Warr; Ptiutflvaala, from tbe Qoaksi Pam, and wlni, a 
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XieMon 72. — VbjwiemM. resnmea. 227. — a. The Climate 

of the North'East States is Tariable, with extremes of Summer heat 
and Winter cold. In Winter, the thermometer frequently fedls below 
jserOf while in Sommer it frequently rises to 100^ Pah. Yet the sky 
is generally clear, and the atmosphere dry and bracing. — ^The South 
and South-East States partake much of a tropical climate ; here, the 
summer heat of the lower grounds is sometimes intense, so as to 
render out-door labour at this season unsuitable to European con- 
stitutions. The low tracts also both along the Atlantfc and the Gulf 
of Mexico are Tery unhealthy, causing intermittent fevers. With 
thpse exceptions, the climate of the United States, particularly of 
the Middle and Western States, is salubrious and not unfavourable 
to longevity. The climate on the coasts of the Pacific is milder than 
that of the Atlantic. In this district, the year is divided into two 
seasons ; the wet, extending from April to Nov., when the rains, 
though not continuous, are frequent and heavy. The other months 
are dry. 

b. The mean Annual Temperature at Philadelphia is f 1° Fah. ; at New York 
and dndnnati, 54° Fah. The mean annual EaUifall at New fork is 36 inches ; 
at Charleston in S. Carolina 47 incheB. 

228. a. The BoU, 4ko. — ^The Soil of this vast country is various, 
but generally fertile, b. The Minerals are numerous and valuable, 
comprising iron, lead, copper, silver, mercury, and coal, particularly 
among the Alleghanny Mountains. Rich, mines of gold and silver 
are worked in California, Nevada, Colorado, Oregon, &c. — c. Among 
Wild Animals are the elk, antelope, cougar, bears, foxes, racoons, 
opossums, birds of prey and serpents. 

Znduetrial Pwenlte. — 229. Agnrleiiltiire, Ae« — Agriculture 
occupies the greater portion of the inhabitants. In the North- 
Eastern and North- Western States, the chief Products are wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, buck wheat, and potatoes, with flax and hemp. 
Cotton is chiefly grown in the Carolinas, Greorgia, and the adjacent 
States ; tobacco and fine wheat in Virginia, Maryland, &c. ; liee 
and sugar in Louisiana, Florida, G-eorgia, &c. The vine and fine 
fruits are grown in various States. Parms in the old States rarely 
exceed 100 acres ; and in the other States those of 500 acres are 
uncommon. — Of live-stock, pigs and sheep are the most imp<»tant ; 
the fine wool sheep of Vermont are celebrated. Cattle and hoxses 
are numerous. 

230. Manniieustnreev 4US. — a. The Afanufactures oi the JJnited 
States are numerous, and rapidly extending. The chief manu- 
facturing States are Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. The great staple manufactures are 
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oatton and woollen fabrics, machines for reaping, mowing, washing, 
pumping, sewing, printing, sboe^making, dock-making, with locks, 
fire-arms, &e. Next in importance are linens, glass, paper, leather, 
cabinet- ware, &c. 

h. The Commerei Is inferior only to that of England in extant and importance, 
and is neatly facilitated by nnmerons canals and railways. The Exportt aie 
ruw proanoe, cotton, beef, tallow, hides, cattle, batter, cheese, pork, bacon, 
wheat, flonr, Indian com, lice, tobacco, soap, machinery, oils, thnber, specie, and 
bullion, and nnmerons maanfaotnred goooB.— The BaeporU to OreoU Britain in 
1870 amounted to 49,804,83S{. The cmef Imports are fine manofactnied goods, 
ofai^ woollens, slIkB, carpets, with sugar, wines, coffee, tea, spfarits, dried fruits, 
watches, books, &o. The Jmportt jfom Qreat Britain in 1870 amounted to 
81,806,0892. The OanaU open in 1850 exceeded 4,000 miles in length. The 
BaUwayi in operation in 1870 exceeded 62,000 miles. 

e. The chief Commercial Port* are— New York, Boston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Charleston, New Orleans, Buffalo, Chicago, San Francisco, Portland, 
and Plymouth. The Dockpardt/or the Navy are— Portsmouth, Charleston in Mas- 
sachusetts, Brooklyn near New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Norfolk, and 
Fensacola. 

d. Ct)<n4.— The American gold DoUar is worth 4«. ; the Cent^ copper, is the 
tlv pt. of a dollar b less than^ii. ; the paper dollar from 84. 6<l. to 8«. lOd. 

Aeaaoa 73. — ^Boeial Conditloiis — ^231. Cknreninieiit. a. 

The form of Goyemment of the United States is that of a Bepre- 
aentative Bepvhlic, embracing, in 1870, 87 States and 10 Territories, 
united in Eederal Union. By the Constitution, the Government of 
the nation is entrusted to three separate authorities — the Executive, 
the Legislative, and the Judicial. 

1. The ExeeuHioe Power is vested in a President^ who is appointed by an 
Electoral College, chosen by a popular vote of aU the States for 4 years^ but 
eligible for re-election. The President has the general management of the 
National Affairs, is the Commander-in-chief of the army, navy, and militia, 
and has the power of Veto on all laws passed by Congress. (Notwithstanding 
this Veto, however, a Bill may become Law on its being afterwards passed by 
two-thirds of both houses of Congress.) A Yice-Presidmit, who is edso nonii- 
nated by the Electoral College, is ex-offlcio President of the Senate ; and, in case 
of the death or resignation of the President, succeeds him for the remainder of 
his term. For conducting the detaUs of the several departments, the President 
appoints his own ofBoera or Secretaries, as they are termed, of whom there are 
seven, each with a salary of 8,000 dollars = 1,600<. These with the President 
fbim the Calri$teL The annual Salary of the President is 20,000 dols.^ each 4«. s 
6,0001.; that of the Yioe-Pzesident is 8,000 dols., =1,6002. 

S. J%e Legislative Power is vested in a Congress consisting of a Senate and 
a house of Representatives. The Senate or Upper House consists of ttco members 
from each State, chosen by the State Legislatures for six years. The House of 
fieprexntatives or Lower House is composed of members elecrbed every second year 
by the people of the several States. The number of Bepresentatives in 1870 Was 
800 ; and tito ratio as detenQined by the census of 1670 is one for every 127,044 
of the popnlati(m. Besides Senators and Bepresentatives, there are other 
members of Congress, termed Delegates, at present 10 in number, each repre- 
senting one of the organised territories. These are permitted to address the 
house, but possess no vote. Congress holds its sittings in WaAington, the 
Federal Capital. No person holding oflQce in the United States government is 
eUgible for either house of Congress. The duration of each Congress is two 
years. According to a law made in 1866, each Senator, BepregBitative, and 
Delegate, receives a salary at the rate of 5,000 dollars = l.OOOt. yearly and also 
miOeage for travelling expenses. In this respect, they difAsr from our English 
Sfomben of Parliament, whether of the house of Peers or of the Commons, who 
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attend ffratuUoutfyf eitber from the lore of their ooontiy, or of the hoaonr wkI 
influence oontored by their poeition. 

3. The Federal Judicial Power is vested in the Chief Jnstloe and 10 Associate 
Judges of the Soprame Court, which holds one session annually at Washington* 
Of the ten United States dicuit courts, each assembles twice a year in its appro- 
priate district ; and is ptvsided over by a Justice of the Supreme Court aided by 
a district Judge. The Louts of the United States are founded on the Common 
and Statute Iaw of England. 

b. Besides the NatknuU Political Organisation, each State has its QoTemor^ 
State Legislature (consisting of a Senate and House of Assembly), and State 
Judges, for the free management of its municipal and internal affairs, such as 
private property, local taxes, police, public conmierdal enterprises, and every 
taing connected with the State, provided it is in accordance with the Federal 
and General Government. The Oovemors, Senators, and Eepresentatives of 
each State, like the members of the National Congress, recdve salaries accord- 
ing to their position. The elective Franchite belongs to the whole body of free 
citizens. Slavery teas abolished throughout the whole of the United States by 
Congress, Dec. 1866. A law which passed in 1869 gave to the former slaves all 
the rights and privileges of dtiaenship. 

c. The estimated Revenue of the United States fbr 1871 is 78,600,0001. ; the 
estimated Expenditure ia 58,200,0002. The Debt in 1869 was 521,057,0001. The 
Armtf of the United States during the Civil War from 1861 to 1865, amounted 
to 2,658,000 men ; that of the Confederate States was 400,000 men, of whom 
800,000 were either killed or wounded. The regular Armjf was reduced in 1869 
to 43,000 men. The Ifavp in 1869 consisted of 206 vessels, carrying 1,648 guns, 
and manned by 9,100 seamen. 

d. ]>isadTaBta|res attendant on tlie imited States' Cto- 
vemment.— The following are some of the diModoantages attendant upon a 
Government like that of the United States : — ^1. Univertal Suffrage and frequency 
of Elections foster violent party contentions, and tempt one or other of the parties 
in difficult exigencies to adopt unjastifiable means, particularly when the object 
of contention is one of emolument and power. Bribery and intimidation are 
notoriously attendant on American Elections, so that many of the most respect- 
able citizens abstain altogether from political contests. 2. When a government 
is entirely dependent on the populace, it dare not oppose with vigorous decision 
popular prejudices, how just soe ver sudi a mode would be. No European Govern- 
ment would have allowed the Irish Fenians to plan and mature a conspiracy 
for attacking a peaceable neighbouringioMuitiy like Canada ; and yet such an 
attack was made in June 1870. 8. The recurrence every 4 years of the Presi- 
dential Election is another evil which acts as an incentive to bold and ambitions 
men for perpetuating party oontention and bitterness of spirit. The fitness or 
unfitness of aspiring men is never ascertained by an excited mob. The im- 
partial study of the history of Greece, Rome, Venice, Florence, &c., would 
afford instructive lessons to the admirers of republics. Men must be nationally 
virtuous before Bepublicanism can be the happiest form of Government. 

232. Xelii^on. — In the United States, there is no established 
Church, and no provision allowed for Religion by the state. Each 
denomination supports its own ministers, provides for its own 
religious instruction, and receives equal protection. The following 
are the principal denominations, arranged according to the amount 
of their members : — 1. Methodists; 2. Baptists; 3. Presbyterians; 
4. Congregationalists ; 5. Episcopalians; 6. Roman Catholics; 
7. Lutherans; 8. Christians; 9. Priends. 

233. Bdneation* Ao. a, — ^Education is generally diflEused by 
the establishment of common or elementary schools in every town- 
ship, which are supported partly by public taxation, pajrtly by 
grants of lands, and partly by the payment of the scholars. These 
are under the superintendence of local authorities. Superior in- 
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strnction also receires general encouragement by the maintenance of 
Academies of various degrees of excellence, which are found in 
every part of the Union. There are also many Colleges connected 
with the various religious bodies : of these the most celebrated are 
— Harvard University ^ Cambridge, founded in 1638 ; Yale College^ 
Newhaven, in 1700 ; Columbia College^ New York, in 1754 ; Brown 
University, Providence, in 1764 ; the University of Virginia, near 
Charlottesville, in 1819. A great number of newspapers and Journals 
are daily issuing from the press. Numerous Scientific and Public 
Libraries are established throughout the Union. 

b. Xianpiiaire. — The English Language is spoken throughout the 
Union« 

laenmon 74.— 23ft. The People.— The population of the tJnited 
States consistB of tvro great classes, the White and the Coloured. The great 
majority of the White population are of British and Irish extraction, bat with 
a large admixture of French, Gterman, Dutch, and other elements. These 
amounted in 1870 to 83,200,740. The CSotourcd population comprises—l. The 
Redy or Native Indians, who amounted in 1860 to about 350,000. 3. The Blacks^ 
or N^roes, amounted in 1860 to 4,000,000 Slaves, and 470,000 Free. All these 
are now Free. 3. The YellotOt or Chinese and Japanese, are only recent immigrants. 
The total population of the States and TezritorieB of the white and coloured in- 
liabitants amounted in 1870 to 38,923,210. 

Great IHvefsUies of Character and Habits majlteaeen. from such a miztureof 
races. Oenerally speaking, we may say, that energy, practical sense, and com- 
mercial enterprise, characterise those of English and Scotch descent ; and quiet 
and steady industry mark the Dutch, German, and Swedish element. Among 
American Protestants of- the cultivated classes, there have been and still are 
some of the most noble-minded and warm-hearted men that ever lived, both for 
missionary and general phiJanthropical efforts. Witness the late Mr. Peabody. 

235.— Votice of a Few of tbe Cbief Towns. 

^ote.— Most, if not all the Towns of the United States bulner of modem date, have 
their main streets broad and straight, with narrow streets croeslog them at right 
aftgles. These narrower streets, which are parallel to each other, are called Avenue*, 
aad distinguished by the terms First, Second, Third Avenue, &c.— The pop. of the 
towns to which a etar (») is prefixed Is according to the census of 1870 ;— as that of 
the others has not yet been published, the census of 1860 has been adapted. 

* Baltimore, in Maryland, the second port on the Atlantic and the third city 
of the Union, has an extensive commerce in tobacco, flour, and provisions ; 
pop. in 1870=276. « Boston, the metropolis of the New England States, has a 
fine harbour, many pubUo buildings, and literary institutions ; pop. in 1870= 
360. Buffalo, a flourishing port in the State of New York, on Lake Erie, near 
the Falls of Niagara ; pop. in 1860=84. Can^>ridge, 4 miles from Boston, is 
the seat of the Harvard University ; pop. 26. Charleston, in S. Carolina, a 
celebrated port and commercial emporium ; pop. in 1860=40. * Chkdgo, in 
Illinois, on Lake Michigan, has a great transit trade; pop. in 1870=348« 
* CinannaU, in Ohio, famous for its trade in )X)rk, and for being the great com- 
mercial emporium of the West ; pop. in 1870=218. Harford, in Connecticut j 
seat of Trinity College, mannfs. of small arms, shoes, saddlery ; pop. 2d. 
Harri4burg,ia Pennsylvania, celebrated for iron foundries ; pop. 8. Lowell, in 
Massachusetts, the chief seat of the cotton manuf., the Manchester of America ; 
pop. 37. Mobile, in Alabama, a shipping port for cotton ; pop. 20. Montgomery, 
In Alabama, where the Southern Coqfederacy was formed in 1861 ; pop. 36* 
Ifew Orleans, in Louisiana, a great cotton mart and seaport ; pop. 171. * I^ew 
York, styled the • Empire City,' on account of its population and vast com- 
merce, is tbe laz^st dty in America ; pop. in 1870=926. * Brooklyn^ on Long 
Island, is a suburb of New York ; pop. in 1870=396. * Philadelphia is the second 
city of the United States and the seat of numerous manufactures and scientific 
and educational institutions ; pop. in 1870=667. * Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, 
the centre of hardware and iron manufactures, called the American Bir- 
mingham ; pop. in 1870=87. Providence, cap. of Rhode Island, seat of Brown 
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UniTenity ; nuurafaetnreB of jewellory, hardware : the flrat American ootton 
mill built here; pop. 51. Xiehmond^ cap. of Viif^a and of the late Southern 
Confederacy, has gn:«at trade in tobacco, flour, &c. ; pop. in 1800 was 40. * 8tM 
FrancUoOt the great shipping port of the mineral and a^cultural wealth of 
California: pop. in 1870=150. • St. Louis, in Missouri; pop. in 1870s813. 
* UTasmnirtOil, on the Potomac, ia the Federal capital of the United 
States. The principal building is the Capitol, in which the houses of li^pislatuxe 
assemble; pop. in 1870=109. 

XieMon 76. — 2S6. Blfltory. — a. BritUh Period, A4>. — ^The 
first English settlement in America was made in 1607 at Jamestown, 
in Viiginia (now in rains), by a London company, chartered by 
James L In 1614, the Dutch made a settlement on Manhattan 
Island, which they named New Amsterdam, now New York. On 
December 22, 1620, the Puritan Pilgrim Fathers landed from the 
ship Mayflower at Plymouth^ Massachnsetta. During the Civii Wars 
of the subsequent period, the population of the States was suc- 
cessively augmented by numbers of other Puritans from England, 
who settled in the part now called New England ; Eoman Catholics 
in Maryland ; exiled or disappointed Boyalists in Virginia, &c. ; 
tnth numbers of Swedes, Germans, and others. The Dates of the 
respective settlements of the original States are given in the Tiible 
(p. 128). These Colonies were protected by the mother country, 
and flourished under her auspices. 

h. Tbe Transitloii Period. — ^The English G^rernment having 
incurred heavy expenses in maintaining and defending the American 
Colonies, it was deemed proper that some tax should be imposed on 
all merchandise imported into them. This was objected to by the 
Americans, on the ground that they were not represented in the 
British Parliament. A Congress was therefore held in New York, 
June 1765, when it was determined to resist the Stamp Act, lately 
imposed by Parliament. The Act was repealed in the following 
year; but in 1767 a tax on tea was imposed, and also on paper, 
painted glass, &c. This also was resisted ; and, in November, 1773, 
840 chests of tea were destroyed by the populace at Boston, and 17 
chests at New York. In September, 1774, Deputies from the States 
met at Philadelphia to consider the state of afbirs, and adopt some 
mode of resistance. On November 4, a Tkdaration of Bights was 
issued, which soon after led to the first action between the British 
and Americans, at Lexington^ in Massachusetts, 11 miles from 
Boston, on April 19, 1775. In May 30 of the same year, 13 States 
passed an Act ofperpettud Union among themselves, and appointed 
George Washington Commander-in-chif*f. Id June, 1775, the battle 
of Bunker^ s HUl^ at Charlestown, one mile from Boston, was fought, 
which terminated in favour of the Americans. The American Cou- 
grpss now resolved on the decisive step of a Declaration of Inde- 
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pendenee, which was issued on JtUy 4, 1776. By this act they 
established a Federal Union among the belligerent Colonies, and 
assumed the title of the * United States of America^ The foUoving 
were the 13 States which formed the Union at the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776; — 

•1. New Hampshire. 6. New Jersey. 10. Virginia. 

2. Massachusetts. 7. Pennsylyania. 11. N. Carolina. 

3. Ehode Island. 8. Delaware. 12. S. Carolina. 

4. Connecticut. 9. Maryland. 13. Georgia. 
6. New York. 

In 1778, the Americans were strengthened in their resistance by an 
alliance with France, who sent La Fayette with troops and Count 
D'Estaing with a fleet, to assist the colonies against the mother 
country. After various changes of fortune, Lord Comwallis was 
compelled to surrender his whole army of 7|000 men to Washington 
and Eochambeau at York-town (now a village), in Virginia, October 
29, 1781. This led to a definitive treaty of peace, which was signed 
at Paris September 3, 1783, and ratified by Congress January 4, 
1784, by which the United States were declared free and independent. 
In 1789, the Government of the United States was fiilly organised, 
and General Washington declared the First President. 

c. Independent Period. — In 1792, the city of Washington 
was chosen as the capital of the United States. General Washing- 
ton was re-elected President in 1793, but resigned in 1796. In 
1812, in consequence of England's claiming a right to search the 
vessels of neutral powers^ great umbrage had been given to the 
United States. After much fruitless negotiation, war was declared 
against Gieat Britain, which lasted till 1814, when a treaty of peace 
was signed between the two at Ghent, December 24, 1814. Since 
that time America has considerably extended her territory by large 
accessions from Mexico on the South, and from British America on 
the North-West. In June, 1846, a treaty was signed by the United 
States and England, by which the North-West Boundary of the 
United States was fixed at the 49th parallel of Latitude, giving the 
British the possession of Vancouver's Island and the free navigation 
of the Columbia Eiver. In Augnist, 1854, the Reciprocity Treaty 
between England and the United States respecting the Newfoundland 
Fishery, international trade, &c., was signed. 

d. In 1861, the following nine States attempted to secede from 
the Union, under the VrGBidency of Jefferson Davis : namely-— 1, East 
Virginia ; 2, 3, N. and S. Carolina ; 4, Georgia ; 5, Florida ; 
6, Alabama ; 7, Mississippi ; 8, Louisiana ; 9, Texas. These States 
claimed the right not only of managing their own affairs and main- 
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taining their internal institutions (which of course included slavery), 
but of seceding from the Union, for the same reason as the 13 
Original States had for withdrawing from the mother country. But 
whatever plea might be urged in favour of secession, none could 
with justice be assigned for the perpetuation of slavery. The 
secession led to one of the most obstinate and sanguinary Civil 
Wars that have ever been recorded. By the surrender, however, of 
Gknerals Lee, Longstreet, and Johnstone, and the capture of Pre- 
sident Davis, the confederacy was completely crushed in 1865, and 
the integrity of the Union fully restored. — In May, 1870, a Popish 
Fenian Raid was most disgracefully permitted by the American 
authorities to be perpetrated on peaceable Canada, for the mere 
purpose of plunder and murder. So iniquitous an infraction of the 
rights of nations would never have been allowed in any country of 

Europe. 

Kesson 76. — ^BCZXZCO. 

237. Pbystoal. — a. Xxtent. — Mexico is bounded on the N. by the 

United States ; on the W. by the Pacific ; and on the S. by Central 
America. Area, 846,616 sq. m.; Pop. in 1866, 8,218,000; Cap. 
Mexico. 

b. Surface. — The Coast on the East is low and swampy ; on the 
West, steep and abrupt, except near the rivers. The rest of the 
country is partly mountainous, and partly an elevated plateau. The 
great mountain range which enters the countiy from the S. at first 
diverges into two branches which enclose the elevated plateau of 
Anahuac, above 6,000 ft. in elevation ; and then branches out into 
three vast ranges which enclose the remaining high lands of Mexico. 
Several of the Mountains are Volcanoes, as Pop'ocatepet], 17,700 ft., 
and Orizaba, 17«370 ft. — ^The chief Bivers on the East are Grande del 
Norte, Santander, and Tampico ; on the West are Balsas, Santiago, 
Culiacan, Yaque, and Colorado. — There are several JLakes, of which 
the chief is Chapala. 

e. Political Divisions.— Mexico le at present divided Into 34 ProTlnces 
or States, one Territory, and one Dtetrict, and these Into 60 Departments. The Cap, 
U Mexico, on a plain 7,470 ft. above the sea. The chief Ports on the Otilf of 
Mexico are— Matamoras, Monterey, Tampico, and Vera Gnu ; on the Pcusifle are — 
Acapulco, Guayiuas, Mazatlan. 



States. 


Totons. 


States. 


Towns. 


Carapeachy 


. Campeachy. 


Ban Luis Potosl . St. Luis, 66. 


Chiapas . 


. St. OhristovaL 


Sinaloa . 


. Culiacan. 


Chihuahua 


. Chihuahua. 


Sonora 


. TJres. 


Coahuila . 


. . SaltlUo. 


Tabasco . 


. St. Juan BaptiBta. 


Colima . 


. Cullma. 


Taniaulipas 


. Victoria. 


Durango . 


• Durango. 


Tlascala . 


. Tlascala. 


Guanaxuato 


. Guanaxuato, 84. 


Vera Cruz 


. Vera Cms. 


Guerrero , 


. . Tlxtla. 


Xalisco 


. Guadalaxara, 60 


Mexico . 


. Toluca. 


Yucatan . 


. Merlda,28. 


Michuacan 


. Morel la. 


ZacAtecas . 


. Zacatecas. 


Muevo Leon 


. Monterey. 


Territory of L< 


=»^«;}LaPaz. 


Onxaca 


. Oaxaea,40. 


California 


Puebia 


. Puebia, 55. 


District of M< 


ixleo Mexico, 


gueretaro. 


. Queretaro, 40. 
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d» Flijsloal. — ^The Olimate may be diyided iuto three regrions, 
tliehot, the temperate, and the cold. 1. The hot region includes all the 
low grounds below 2,000 ft., which comprise the whole of the East 
coast and portions of the West. The mean annual temperature of this 
region is 77^ and is very unhealthy, particularly in Aug., Sept., 
and Oct., when the yellow, fever is very prevalent. 2. The temperate 
regions are very healthy, occupying the slopes of the mountain chains 
which bound on each side the central table-land, and rising from 
2,500 ft. to 5,000 fb. in height. The mean temperature here is fix)ni 
67® to 75®. 3. The cold regions include all the plains elevated above 
5,000 ft., and occupy the largest extent of the country. In the 
coldest season, the mean heat of the day in the city of Mexico, at an 
elevation of 7|470 ft, varies from 55° to 70° Fah. ; while, in 
summer, the thermometer seldom rises in the shade above 76°. 

e. The Soil* 4U>« — In Mexico, there is every variety of Soil. The 
foarm lands are capable of yielding in profusion all the products of 
the torrid 2one, yet, from being exposed to pestilential fevers, the 
natives prefer occupying a poorer soil on the higher grounds. The 
more elevated of the cold lands are frequently devoid of vegetation, 
exhibiting on a few scattered spots only the plants of the North* 
It is in the temperate and less elevated lands that the real and 
effective vegetation exists ; and there the finest plants of the most 
genial and temperate climates are produced in high perfection. 

The MineraU of Mexico are most valnable, comprising gold, silver, quick- 
silver, oopper, lead, tin, sdnc, and antimony. 

Xndnstrtal PumultB.— /. Agrrlcultare, A.o. — From the in- 
dolence of the inhabitants and the frequently disturbed state of the 
country, agriculture is veiy imperfectly followed ; still, from the 
general fertility of the soil, abundant crops are produced wherever 
ordinary attention to this branch is bestowed. The chief Products, 
vaiying according to the altitude of the situation, are bananas, oranges, 
peaches, and the finest fruits, cereals, and vegetables of Central and 
Southern Europe. Medicinal plants are also numerous, as sarsapa- 
riUa, ipecacuanha, vanilla, and aloe; with valuable woods, as 
mahogany, rosewood, ebony, &c. Coffee, cotton, sugar, tobacco, and 
cocoa are extensively grown. Homed cattle, horses, and mules are 
numerous. 

g* MannflMtares are very limited ; the principal are cotton, 
silk, and coarse woollen goods ; with paper, porcelain, and glass. 
There are also distilleries and sugar refineries. 

The Exports to Gieat Britain in 1870 amotftited to 299,8131. ; and the JmpwU 
tlienoe to 1,058,000{. The estimated Revenue tor 1868 was 8,648,000/. ; the 
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SxpeMUture, 8,788,0001. ; the PabHc Debt In 1866 amounted to 68,000,0001. ; bat 
no interest nais been paid for many years. A BaUwajf has been constructed 
from Vera Cnu to the dty of Mexico, in length 800 miles. 

Social Conditioii.^A. Ckyremment* — ^The present Constitii- 
tion of Mexico is that of a Federative BepMiCt divided into 24 
States, each of which is permitted to manage its own local a&irs, 
while the whole are combined into one body politic. The powers of 
the Supreme Government are divided into three branches, legislative, 
executive, and judiciary. The Legislative power is vested in a Con- 
gress, consisting of a Senate and a house of Bepresentatives ; the 
Executive in a President. The Senate consists of two members for 
each State, elected by a plurality of votes in the State Congress. 
The Bepresentativee are elected by each State at the rate of one 
member for 80,000 inhabitants, and hold their places for two years. 
Both Senators and Bepresentatives receive salaries of 2,000 dols. a 
year each. The F^resident and Yice-P^adent are elected by the 
Congress of the whole of the States, and hold office for four years. 

i. The established SeU^lon of Mexico is Boman Catholic ; no 
other is tolerated. The Church is rich in endowments, with 
numerous ecclesiastics, monasteries, nunneries, &c., but the im- 
morality of many of the priests is represented as most disgraceful. 
No wonder that the people are ignorant, and, in general, regardless 
of life, property, and honour. The Language of the country is 
Spanish. — Bduoatloii is in a wretched condition ; in the large towns 
thwe are a few primary and private schools. 

j. The People.— The population consists <^ 4 classes:—!. The ChopeUmet, 
Qr pni« Spanurds, number^ about SOOjOOO. 2. The Creokt of European 
descent, the wealthiest and most po-werful class, numbering about 900,000, are 
fond of splendour ; such as are gentlemen delight in ricQng on horses richly 
paparisoned. 8. The JncUana, or great mass of rural labourers, living in villages, 
and speaking the Aztec, or old Mexican language, number about 4,800,000. 
4. The Mixed races, comprising Mestizoes, Quadroona, Qninteroons, &o., 
amount to about 2,000,000* In MoraU and HabiUy the condition of the people is 
rery degraded. Though occupying one of the finest countries in the world, 
abounding in the most precious metals, with a generally healthy climate, and a 
fertile soil, the prevailing characteristics of the Mexicans are iterance, super- 
stition, and idleness. Property and life are insecure ; robboles and aasassinatloDB 
are frequent. 

I*. History.— When Fernando Cortet^ a Spaniard, first invaded this oonn^ 
in U19, with a force of 700 men, he found it pretty populous, partially civUised, 
and admowledging the sway of a sovereign called Mentetuma^ The simple 
Mexicans, however, were no match for the Spaoiards ifeither in bravery or disci- • 
pline ; and hence, after a time, were completely subdued. After the subjugatioii 
of the country had been accomplished, it became a Yiceroyalty, which Laclnded 
not only modem Mexico and Central America, but also Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and the two Galifomias : all these 
latter, except Lower California, now belong to the United States. For 
three centuries Mexico continued a colony of Spain ; but, in 1808, on * the 
abdication of Charles 6th of Spain, and the usuxpation of Joseph Buonaparte, 
a shock was given to the royal authority in the colonies wUch it never re- 
covered. The colonists began to' assert tiieir independence of the mother 
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'; and, In 1810, a open l y iii i iiiii H iin Ivohe out apdnst tb« antlioritieB, 
faj tire priesto— HidRlgo and MaveOoB. Under th« ane^oes ot these, 
the fixst Natkmal Omgvttt was aaaemhled in 1813, at Chilpanzingo. about 130 
uDes from ICexioo. One of its cartieat actB vas the Deelaraiion of the Jmde- 
ptmdemoe qf MexJOK 

After a ttang^ at aeveral yean, Qenexal Ihtr^hidi, a royalist, declared in 
im in. favour of the rwolotioiusta, and published a manifesto at Ixuaia in 
Cktout of a CotutUuikmiU Afoaarckg. The result led to the uppoiatment of 
Itm'faidfi to be Bmperor of Hexioo, under the title of Augustm Itt. Shortly 
afterwards, having violated the constitution, Itarlnd& was oompelled in 
188 to abdiGKbe on a pension of 5,0001. a year ; to withdraw from the country, 
and never rrinm. Unfortonatdy, he returned in 1824, when he was ap- 
prdiaaded and exeooied. A BepmbUe was next formed which kd to nnmezous 
oonflictB be t wem the rival parties, tending to subvert all order and government, 
to render life and pnjp er ty insecnre, and thus to invite any nation sufficiendy 
pu w mlul to invade the coantiy. In 1845, MesJoo became involved in a war with 
the Xlmted States, whidi deprived her of some of her finest provinces ; while 
in the Bontli, Oential America hae been totally separated from her. In 1863, a 
^KSanniiMmt^t»Mw»^ having arisen between France and Mexico, a French army in- 
vaded the tenitory, defeated the Mexicans in several engagements, and oom- 
pefled tiiem.to adopt such a constitution and form of goremment as the 
B mp eiO f of Hhd Frendi should approve. The result was a change from a 
Bcpobiic to an hertdiUtrj Momarrkfy based on the representative system, 
under MaxnmUiam 1st, brother of the Emperor of Anstria, an able and noble 
priaoe. By a decree ot ifM-rimiiiMw in 1865, aU n^ra ca on Mexican soil were to 
be free after a surveillance of 5 yeara. The exotions of Maximilian, however, 
to settle the country, civiliBa the inbafaitai^ and estahlish his anthoritj were 
fai vain. He was opposed by Jwam (a man of Indian descent), and by othos, 
who laiBBd fioroes against hxm. After various conflicts, Maximilian and his 
general were captured at Qneretaro, thioufi^ treachery, in May 1867 ; tried by 
Juarex and his oflEleera ; condemned and shot, June, 1867. After aome delay, 
the BepntaUc was re-eatafalished, with Juaiex as President^ Dec, 1867. Juaies 
died in Aug. 1872. 



23S. FbyaleaL — a. Sztent. — CSeatml Amoriea is bounded 
on the N.W. and X.E. bj Mexico and the Bay of Honduras, and on 
the South by the Pacific and South America. It oomprises five 
hidtpendtnt States and one British Colony : namely — 1. GtuUemala 
(originally the only State) ; 2. San Salvador; 3. Homdwnu; 4. 
l^icaragua^ the East fart of which is called Hosquitia ; 5. CoUa 
Biea ; 6. i^rt^A Honduras. The Area of the whole is about 189,980 
sq. miles. Bop. 3,025,635. 

h. Bvrfiaee. — ^The coasts bordering on the GKdf of HoBdnras and 
the Caribbean Sea are low and flat; adjmning these are eztensTre 
plains. On the Pacific, the country is traversed by three groups of 
Mountains; 1. The group of Guatemala, which eontains many 
volcanoes, one of which. Aqua, is 15,000 ft. above sea leveL 2. The 
group of Iiiaaragua and Honduras. 3. The group of Cotta Biea, 
which also contains several volcanoes. The chief Bitftrs are 
Montagua in Guatemala, and Segovia in Nicaragua. The prindpal 
Lakes are Nicaragua and Leon. 
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i. PbnhMl-— Tfaa GUniato in the lor luida la hot, m 
hHlthyi bnCinUiBeteFstaldirtiictaltis mora tanpente uil n 
Um oouU at tba Oailbtiiui S», Aiiiu ■» coploiu i tarthqukea 
apeciallj In the tubls-lsodi (■ ThaBoUii, IngsHnl.fenlle. 



/■ tndoatrikl VarsnlU.—Anlotiltiir*. cstUe uirt ibeep reuins, 
fonn tlie aUet occopstlDiia ot the hdubltauU. The chief Pfodaca ttltm i.OOO ft. 
ue Indlgi), oetton, lOKitr, ■nd docik: uton 9,000 ft. ■» oochlneal, msii«, wheiit, 
ooltse, tobacco, nriODi b«lauQi» tunaiinds, peppei, mithogiui7t ocdoi, uid 



wlDe, eplrita, trlnten, lus. 

h. Sitelal Condlttma. — Oiimi iiiimiil. — Eueh StaM haa itg 
own PceBident, VicB-Proaidsnl, Senatfi, and Asaeiablj otDepnties who 
An chosen b; eUdoral Colleges. The coastitatioa of each professee 
to be modelled Itfter that of the United States. Each of the cities 
aad towns has a municipal coFporation, presided over bj an alcalde 
or localjndge. — t. The established Xellglaii is Soman Catholit ; 
but a limited degree of toleratioa has lately beeo extended 10 other 
denominations. The monastic orders hare been eotirelj auppresBed. 
—J. Bdnoation is in a backward state. — The Language of the 
upper and middle classes is Spanish, bat the Indians speak their own 
dialects. 

k. The Peopl*.— The popiilfttlon ooniliti— 1. Ot tlH Abnrlginal InMnt, 

who tn alnaon Independent, ftnd ptrmBm tjulr orlfflnal onitomi and lanKnagv. 

~ ~- ~ IT demmdula ol (lis old S|»ulah Httleta. a. Of a mixed lue, 

. The moiali of all an toj lu. I. Ktatorr.— This diatrlot 

bj Cohunhnt in IMl. In UU, It was made a Bjninlsh Caiitaln- 

QflneraMilp, anhotdliuile to Ileilco, which It oontlnoed to be till IStl, wtien 



on the faU □( Itur-blde la JSll, It 
iepuaOon ot Uio ^ojlnoe* into >o 
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STJMMAIIY OF SOUTH AMEBICA. 

&eflSon 78. — 239. South America in Extent is nearly 
twice the size of Europe, being in length 4,660 miles, in breadth 
3,160 miles, and containing above 7|000,000 sq. miles ; Prob. Pop, 
about 29,000,000. i 

240. — Oeeaiuh Seas, GvUiff A«. — ^The Atlantic Ocean on the 
East ; the Pacific Ocean on the West ; Gulf oi Barien on the North, 
and Gulf of Pan&ma on the North -West of New Gran&da ; Gulf of 
Maraca/bo on the N. W. of Venezuela ; All Saints Bay, E. of 
Brazil ; Strait of Magellan, S. of Patagonia ; Strait of Le Maire, 
between Tierra del Fnego and Staten Island ; and Gulf of Guayaquil, 
W. of Ecuador. • 

241. — (Hilef Zsluids. — 

1. Belonging to ^^i^/aiM^— Trinidad and the Falkland Islands. 

2. Belonging to Venezueia — ^Margarita on the North. 

3. Belonging to Ecuador — ^the Gulapagces, 730 miles West of S. 

America. 

4. Belonging to Cftifc'— Chiloe, Juan Fernandez, and Tierra del 

Fuego. 



I. Gapes. — Capes St. Eoque and Frio, on the Coast of 
Brazil ; Antonio and Corrientes, E. of La Plata ; Horn, on the S. of 
Tierra del Fuego ; and Blanco, S. W. of Ecuador. 

b. Xfitliinw. — ^Pan^a or Darien, joining N. and S. America. 

a«3.*SiurfkMe. a. — ^The entire West Coast of South America is 
abrupt, and the adjoining district mountainous, occupied by the 
Andes range. The centre from N. to S., except part of Brazil, is 
occupied by Tast plains, sloping to the North-East and South-E<ist. 
On the East ar^ the great estuaries of the Orinoco, Amazon, and 
La Plata. Nearly the whole interior of Brazil is either mountainous 
or an eleyated plateau. The coast in La Plata is low and level ; in 
Brazil it soon rises in elevation. Towards the North and North-Esist 
the coast again becomes low. The interior of Venezuela and Guiana 
is mountainous. 

h, Xonntaliui. — In no part of the World are the features of 
nature of so imposing a character as in South America. Not only its 
mountains, but its rivers and elevated plains, are on a scale of 
unusual magnitude. The Andes form the longest unbroken range 
of lofty summits on the globe. They extend above 4,000 miles 
&om the Straits of Magellan to the isthmus of PanSmd, and consist 
of parallel chains of insulated mountains, rising far within the 
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region of perpetual snow, and enclosing table-lands whose general 
elevation is 6,000 ft. above the level of the ocean. Next, to the 
Andes in . elevation is the ParinU range of mountains, S. E. of 
Venezuela on the East bank of the Orinoco ; and next to these the 
Mountains of Brazil, 

The principal single mountains are the following : — 

In j^rtiodor— GhimborAzo, 21,436 ft. ; Cayam'bd, volcano, 19,625 ft. ; Anti- 
sfina, volcano, 19,136 ft. ; Cotopazi, volcano, 18,858 ft. In jBoJtvio— ^lata, 
25,250 ft. ; Illimanni, 24,200 ft. 

e. Plateaux and Plains. — America has a great variety of plateaux, 
remarkable either for their elevation or immense extent. Those remarkable 
for thetr devotion are the Plateau of TitiMCOy divided between Peru and Bolivia, 
comprisiriganarea of about 18,000 sq. miles, \«4tk an average elevation of above 
18,000 ft. The populous and well cultivated plateau of QuUo is elevated about 
9,()00 ft. Among the Plains most distinguished for their vast extent are — 
1. The plain of the Amaxon^ embracing the whole central part of South 
Amevica ; namely, nearly half of Brazil, the southern part of New Granada, 
Ecu&dor, and Venezuela, the East of Pern and North of Bolivia. 2. The next 
plain is that of La Plata, embracing the South- West of Brazil, the South of 
Bolivia, and Xorth of La Plata. 8. The third great plain Is that of the 
Orinoco, whidx oocnpies the'Nortih of Yenesuela, and the Soubh-East of ^ew 
Granada. 

, d. Rivers. — The magnitude of the South American Kiveis is 
altogether unrivalled. The Andes contain the sources of the two 
greatest rivers in the world. Of these, the Amazon, called likewise 
the Maraiion, which is navigable for about 2,000 miles, holds the 
first rank. It rolls nearly eastward through a space of 4,000 miles, 
expanding before it reaches the Atlantic into an estuary 180 miles 
wide. The second in magnitude is the La Plata, formed by the 
imioi^ of several lai^e streams, of which the most important are the 
Parana and Paraguay. After a southerly course of nearly 2,350 
miles, it pours its waters into the Atlantic by an estuaxy 150 miles 
wide. Next, though much inferior to these, is the Orinoeo, which 
issues from a small IsIlo in the Parim^ Mountains, and afber a couise 
of nearly 1,480 miles, enters the Atlantic to the South of Trinidad* 
by a delta of about fifty channels. 

e. XAlKeSa — The principal Lakes are Maracay'bo in Venezuela, 
Titicaca in Bolivia, and Mirim in Uruguay. 

&es80B 79. — a4iii. a. — The Climate, 8oU, and AgrieiUtnml 
Products are described under the respective countries. 

5. Minerals. — The Mineral riches of South America surpass 
those of any other region of the globe. New Gran£da, Peru, Chili, 
and Brazil, are celebrated for their gold and silver mines ; and 
Europe was, till very recently, almost entirely dependent on Brazil 
for its supply of diamonds. Besides the precious metals, others ara 
found in South America which will be noticed under the respective 
eountries. 
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24S« KoollHFT- — ^l%e Domettk AnimaU comprise those l2n|»rked from 
Europe, and the following, which are natiyes of these regions — ^the llama, 
alpaca, gnanaco, and yicimna. The principal Wild Animals of bouth America 
are the jaguar, which is larger and stronger than the panther, and the Puma, . 
sometimes called the American lion, but inferior to the jaguar. In the tropical 
regions ttpes are numerous, the orang-outang or chimpancee, tbe baboon, &o. 
The yampire bat is both frequent and dangerous, by attacking both men and 
animals during sleep, and sucking the blood so as to occasion death. The 
R^Hles are numerous ; of these the most dangerous are the rattle-snake, the 
enormous boc^oonstrictor found in swamps, with centipedes, enormous spiders, 
scorpions, &c. There are also great numbers of birds, the liu^est of which are. 
the condor, eagle, yulture, falcon, and wild turkey. The rivers abound with 
fish, and in the tropical regions with enormous lizards and aUigators. Li the 
lakes of Yenesuela is found the electric eel. 

Z%€m — a. Xaeefl of Men and Cbaraeter. — Society over the 
whole of South America wears a Tiniform aspect, and is probably 
much influenced by the sudden transition from their former depress- 
ing despotism to an extreme degree of liberty. The following are 
the different classes :— 1. The Creoles, or descendants of Europeans, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese bom in America, are now everywhere the 
ruling class. They are represented as being in general acute and 
courteous, but indolent, passionate, fond of diTersion, dancing, and 
various games, and extremely dissolute in their morals. — 2. The 
middle classes of society are chiefly Mestizoes, or children of 
Spaniards or Portuguese who have intermarried with Indians. These 
are represented as sprightly, and some of them intelligent. — 3. The 
Mulattoes, or of&pring of the whites and negroes, are represent-ed as 
being lively, loquacious, and generally intelligent ; many of these 
are good managers of great domestic establishments. — 4. The 
descendants of the original inhabitants, when employed as domestics, 
are obedient and industrious ; but when they act for themselves, are 
indolent and prone to excess in drinking. — 5. The Negroes are nearly 
aU slaves to the upper classes, and are, in generaJ, treated with 
inildness. — 6. The Araueanians of Chili, and some other tribes of 
Indians in South America, are much more civilised than those of 
North America, and are equally brave and warlike. 

5. l^BOkgnAt^emm — The Langaages. or rather dialects, spoken by 
the native tribes are numerous. The Spanish language prevails in 
New Gran&da, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, La Plata, 
Pamgoay, and Uruguay; and the Portuguese in Brazil. The 
English, Dutch, and French are spoken partially in their respective 
portions of Guiana. 

247. — a. MaaoHMtiires can scarcely be said tp exist in this 
Continent, though a few coarse woollens, cottons, &c^ for domestie 
use, are manuraotured in various parts. — b. The principal articles of 
Export from the^e countries are gold, silver, diamonds, sugar, cotton, 
Peruvian bark, hides, wool, && — o. The Arts and. Sciences can 
scarcely be safd io V known in South America, bsthte old €h>vem- 
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mentfl of Spain and Portugal formerlj discouraged education and 
the circulation of books among the people. But as all these coun- 
tries are now independent, new institutions have been founded, and 
information is becoming more extensively spread by books, instruc- 
tion, and newspapers. 

aftS-x-OoTemiBaiit. — The Government of Brazil is an here- 
ditary and limited Monarchy. Ghu&na belongs to three European 
powers. The form of Government of the other countries is Bepub- 
lican. 

&es80B 80. — 2*9. Xelli^loii. — The Koman Catholic Keligion 
is established in all the countries of South America, except in 
Guiana, where the respective Governments profess their own religion. 
Most of the native Indians continue Pagans, though some are 
nominal Boman Catholics. 

2BO. — Biatpiy. a, — Of this vast continent, Spain formerly 
possessed — 1. New CbanAda, 2. Venezuela, 3. Ecuador (these three 
ISItates were formerly united under one called Colombia), 4. Peru, 
6. Bolivia, 6. Chili, 7- La Plata, 8. Paraguay, and 9. Uruguay, or 
Banda Oriental ; and Portugal possessed BraziL 

ft. The South American Colonlra remained for ages under the yoke of their 
mother conntaries; and which the people, however discontented, did not 
seriously endeavour to shake off before the present century. Miranda^ a native 
of Caracoas in Yenezufila, projected a Bevolt which, he hoped, might be as 
successful as that of the British American Colonies had been ; but the attempt 
exposed him to ridicule rather than the Government to danger. He was subse- 
quently sent to Cadiz, where he died in prison, while Bolivar^ one of his bravest 
officers, oontinned the unequal contest. After various vicisisitudes of fortune, 
Bolivar succeeded, in 18S2, in emancipating from the dominion of Simin, Yene- 
-KuSla, New GranMa, and Ecuftddr. Shortly after this struggle, tiie other 
.Spanish provinces asserted and finally succeeded in obtaining their independence. 
The Araueaniatu of Chili, the descendants of those brave men who scorned 
submission to the old Spaniards, when liberty could be maintained by anna* 
still form an Independent community under their own hereditary diieftains. 
They occupy the coontiy to the South of Yaldivia in Chili. Some other tribes 
also, still remain paxtiaUy independent. 

asia—Bnropeaii Poaaessiona In Sontli America. — The 

English possess the West part of Guiana, with Trinidad and the 
Palkland islands ; the Dutch possess the central part, from the river 
Corentyn to the river Maroni ; and the French the Eastern part. 

<16<1« — South America contains the following countries : — 

CotMtries, Capltali, Cbtmlrier. (k^jHials, 

Honte-Yideo. 



1, New Gian&da, or ) -D^writf^ ^« tJruguay, or 

Colombia . . J^*<W«»« Banda Oriental . 



2. Yenesnfila . . . Garaocas. 

8. EcufidOr .... Quito (ke), 

4. British Guiftna . George Town. 

0. Dutch Guiana . . Paramaribo. 

'6. French Guifina . . Cayenne. 

7. Brazil Bio Janeiro. 

jB. Paragiuiy « . • Asuncion. 



Buenos Ayres. 



10. La Plata, or Ar- 

gentine Bepub. . 

11. Pern • • • • • Li-ma. 

(Sucre (orChu- 
quisaca) and 
La Pax. 
18. Chili . • • . Santiago. 
14. Patagonia. 
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BCVASOS. 

a83. — Colombia or ITow OranlUla. — Pbjriloal. a. — Bztoat. 

— CoUmbia or New Ghran&da is bounded on the N. by the Gulf of 
Darien and Caribbean Sea;- £. by Venezuela ; and S. by Brazil and 
Ecuador. Prob, Area, 368,323 sq. miles; Pop, 8,000,000; Cap, 
SoffMa, at the height of 8,600 ft. ; pop; 60. 

The GvUfe are Darien on the N. ; and Panama on the S. of the 
bthmus. 

h. Surfkoo. — On the N. the ooast is low ; on the South-East are 

wide llanos or plains, pasturing numerous herds of cattle and 

horses. In the West and the interior are several branches of the 

Andes, inclosing vast table lands ; those on the West abounding with 

forests, while those in the interior are almost devoid of vegetation. 

The chief Momitaliio are the Andes and their branches, called 

Cordiileras. — ^The chief SiTOrs are the Atrata, Cauca, and Mag- 

dalSna. 

c. Political IMvlaloBSf iic—CokmUda or JITew, Orandda is a confede- 
ration of 9 distinct States ; namely— 

States. Tbmu, Statei, Town, 



1. Fanfimft • 
S. BoUrftr . 
8. MagdalSna 
4, Soutander 
0. Antioqiiia 



Pan&in&, 12. 
Cartaggna, 10. 
Santa Maria, 8. 
Pampelfina. 
Antioquia, 20. 



6. Boyaca. . . . Tiinja. 

.7. Onndinamarca . Pnnza. * 

8. Tolima .... Puriflcacion, 

9. Giinca .... Popayan, 20. 
10. Federal Districts Bogota, 60. 

The chief Ports are Carttiffina, 12; Chains; Pan&ma. A railway now rann 
aiciroes the Isthmns, connecting Panama on the Pacific with Aspinwall^ a new 
port on the Atlantic. P(>rto Bello, onoe famous, is now much decayed. The 
other chief Towns are MedeUiUy 14 ; MompoXf 10 ; Fopayant 20. 

d. Pbysleala— OUmatea On the coasts and in the Talleys, the heat in 
Summer is intense. The middle region jmssesses every gradation of tempe- 
rature. At the height of 4,800 ft. the temperature is about 77° Fnh., and is 
healthy ; at 8,000 ft. it is 50°, cool and healthy. Earthquakes are frequent. 
On the coasts, intermittent fevers occur ; while in the mountainous districts 
the goitra is not imcommon. A great deal of rain faUs on the ooasta in July, 
August, and September, e. The Soil in the low lands is fertile ; in the 
upper districts it is variable. The Minerals comprise gold, silver, copper, iron, 
tin, coal, lead, rock-salt, and emeralds. /. The Products of the uplands 
are wheat and other grains ; of the lowlands— tobacco, maize, plantains, cotton, 
cacao, dtc, cedar, mahogany, and other woods, g. The ManufkiOtures are 
confined to coarse cotton and woollen stufEs. The Exports to England in 1870 
amounted to 1,054,000/. The ImporU from England to 2,201,000{. The Roads 
throughout the country are bad. 

h. Social Condition. — The OoTemmont is Bepublican after 
the model of the United States. The Rellgrlon is KomAU Catholic, 
the ceremonies of which are celebrated with great pomp. A limited 
toleration is allowed to other denominations. Education receives 
much attention, for a primary school is established in every town 
and parish. Several periodicals are now regularly published. 

u 
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The lOMguB^e is Spanish, but most of the Indians speak their 
own language. 

t. BiStory.— This ooontry, with Venemela and Ecnador, formerly belonged 
to Bpain, and were goTemed by a Viceroy. In 1808, after the inradon <tf 
Spain by Napoleon let, a sirfrit of insabordination broke out in these colonies ; 
in 1811, they aaserfeed their independenoe ; and in 1819, New GrMiAda and 
Venezuela became one republic under the name of Colombia, In 1823, the 
royalists in Bcnador haying been defeated by Qen. Sucre, the struggle ended 
in 182S with the complete independence of the three States. In 1829, Venemela 
separated from the other States ; in 1880, it rdoined them for a short period ; 
and then, in Nor. 1881, again separated. Binoe that time the three States 
have renudned dlstinGt Bq;>nb]ioB. 

254. — ^▼enexnela. — PhjsleaL — a. Bxtent. — Veneeitela is 
bounded on the N. by the Caribbean Sea and the AtLmtic ; E. by 
British Guiana ; and W. by Kew GranAda. The Area is 427,000 
sq. miles; Pop. 1,600,000; Cap, Caraeoas, pop. 50.~The Xslanda 
are Margarita and Tortuga. 

Ik The gqrflfcoe».-In the North-West, tho land zound the Lake 
of Maracaybo is low ; but in the North and North-Esst, it is moun- 
tainous, South of the mountainous district lies the vast plain.- 
through which the Orinoco flows. More Southwardly are ssretal 
Aeifrly parallel ranges of mountains, inclosing eletated yalleys. 
The chief MotUDitaiiui are branches or coxdiUeras of the Andes. 
The Slwem are the Orinoco and its affluents, the Meta, Apure, and 
Arauca. The XialMii are Maracaybo (100 m. by 70), and Valencia. 

e. The Political lUwlsloils oonaist of 6 departments, namely, Matorin, 
Caraocas or Venezuela, Zulia, Apure, and Orinoco. These are subdivided into 
31 provinces. The Chif Townt are— Carac'oas, the capital, on an elevation 
of 3,880 ft., pop. 60 ; La Ouayra^ the port of Garaccas, pop. 4 ; Baretldna, a 
seaport, pop. 15 ; Cfumana, a seaport, pop. 8 ; Maraeaj^, pop. 20 ; Vaknek^, 
pop. 16 ; Puerto CdbellOi a seaport, pop. 7 ; AngottOrat on lAie Orinoco, pop. 8. 

d, Pbjvloal.— Climate. The Climate on the plains below 3,000 ft. |b 
hot and moist, and consequently unhealthy ; but on the lands from 3,000 ft. 
to 7,000 ft. above the sea, it is temperate and healthy. The mean annual tern- 
peratnre at Garaccas is 72*^, of Winter 68° Fah. The Boll in the valleys and 
plains is very fertile. 

€, Vrodncts*— ^e finest tropical products grow In abundance ; the chief 
of which ore cacao, coifee, tobacco, cotton, sugar, indigo, sarsaparfflo, dye- 
woods, and fine timber. Gattle are numerous. /. The Bnusulketiirea ore 
unimportant. The Export* to England, compristng ootton, oottee, sugar, cocoa, to- 
baoco, hides, indigo, and other products, amounted in 1870 to 81,9002. The Jmporti 
from England included cotton and Hnen goods, flhur, provisions, hardware, 
earthenware, ftc, and amounted in 1870 to 147,M4<. 

g. Social Condition. — The Oorommont is Bepnblican, 
Tested in a President, Senate, and Honse of Bepresentatives. 
Slavery and Capital Pnnishment have been abolished. The XoU- 
gton is Boman Catholic, with a very limited toleration of other 
creeds. Education is in a backward state. The XAagnairo is 
Spanish, bat the Indians speak their own. 
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h. People.— The population is composed of Whites, Indians, Negroes, and 
a mixed race. t. History. — Venezuela formerly belonged to Spain ; became 
independent in 1818 ; formed part of the Riq)ablic oi OolomUa till 1831, when 
it separated from the federal Union, and declared itself sole and independent. 
JJke Hit other Amarioan Bepublics, it h^s been subject to frequent disturbances 
and political changes. 

26S«-^BettAdor« — Vli3rBleaI.--«. Sitent. — Ecuador (E^ptador) 
is boonded on the N. by New Gianada ; £. by Bresil ; S. by Peru ; 
and W. by the Pacific Probable Jrea about 285,000 sq. miles ; 
Pep. 1,108,000 ; Cap. qvtto (kUo), pop. 76. The Islande be- 
longiing to Eeiudor are the Oalapago^y 750 miles from the mainland. 

h. •nvteoe.^On the W. the land is mountainous, trayened £rom 
N. to 8r by the AndeiB ; on the East, it descends into the plain of 
the Amazon. The Mountaliui are the Andes, the chief summits 
of winch are Chimbor&BO, 21,424 ft.; Cotopaxi, 18,875ft.; Anti- 
Sana, 19,192 ft. ; and Oayambi, 19,600 ft The Slven are the 
Tarions tributaries pf the Amazon, and some short rivers flowing 
into the Pacific. 

e. The Politleal IMvlflteas consist of 8 Departments—Quito, Quaya- 
quU, and Assnay. These are anAMliTided into 10 Protinees. The C^itf Town* 
are Quito, situated 9fiQQ ft. above sea leyel, the capital, pop. 76 ; has frequently 
sufEered from earthqnalces; CWimo, 8,600 ft. above the sea, pop. 20 ; OuayaquUt 
(ffwd-a-keel), the principal seaport ; Loxa (7,jM)D ft, abova the sea), pop. 5 ; 
RiO'bamba^]pop, 20. 

d, Fbyslcal.— Climate. In the plains the Climate is ho^ ; in the ele- 
rated table lands it is much more temperate. At Quito, the mean annual 
tempeniituze is 61" Fah. Along the coast, rain rarely fi^ ; bivt, in some of 
the TaOeys, there are periodical rainy and dry seasons. In tbe valley of the 
Amaion, rain is yretj frequent, aoeompanled with great heat. e. The Boil in 
the TsUqfS is Tei7 fertile. The MineraU aro gold, lead, quioksilYer, iron, and - 
■nlpiiur. /. The dbief Pro4netS are ^vlieat, oaoao, cotton, coffee, sugar, maize, 
beorkTf iwe, yams, tobacco, and fine fndts, with wax; gums, sarsapariUa, and 
Taluable woods, g* The IIBaBQikMtwee consist of coarse woollen and 
eotton goods. The Export* to England in 1870 amounted to 188,400{. ; the 
Imporii in 1870 trom BoglaBd amounted to 68,9002. 

A. Social ConOitioo. — ^The OoTemment is Kepnblican, 
nnder a President, Vice-President, a Senate, and House of Bepre- 
dentatiyes. The Seliviovi is Soman Catholic, with a very limited 
toleration allowed to other creeds. Sdnoatiioii is in a backward 
state ; though a primary school is established in every town. The 
is Spanish, but the Indians speojc their own. 



<. People*— The population ooBslsts of the desoeadonts of the Spaniards, 
aboriginal Tndiaas, M ectisoes, and a few Negroes. /'. Biatonr.— Ecuador, 
when disoovered by Fiaano in 1A26, formed pait of the empire of the Inoas of 
Peru ; it was afterwards snbieet to the Spanish Grown till 1813, when it de- 
clared its indspeodaDoe, wftdcm, after a protoacted straggle, it effected ki 1828. 
From 1828to 1831, it fonned part <A the Confederation of Colombia. In that 
year, the Union was dtaenlTed, fnd each State bwune an independent BepnJUic. 
In August 1868, a dreadful earthquake oociiRed which destroyed several 
towns and many lives. 
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Aessoa 82. — OVZAJTA. 

aS6. Brltisli Oulana. — a. Bztent. — British Guiana is 
bounded on the W. by Venezuela ; on the £. by Dutch Guiana ; 
and on the S. by Brazil. Probable Area, 76,000 sq. miles ; Pop. 
180; Cap. Ueorge Towii« the See of an English Bishop;^ 
pop. 26. . ... 

b. BuTfBLoem — The Surface near the coast is flat for several miles 
inward ; then it rises by successive terraces to 6,000 or 7,000 ft: 
The SKomitaliui are the Acarai on the South. The Slveiw.are 
the Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice, and Corentyn, the Jast farming 
the East border. 

c. 3>iVlflioiiSs — ^There ore three ooandee — Demerftra, Berbloe, and Esse- 
quibo. The Chief Town* are Oeorge-Tinm, the cap., pop. 36 ; ifeie ^mjCerdom, 
pop. 8. 

d. The Climate near the coast is moist, hot, and unhealthy, bni in the 
interior it is oomparatiyely healthy. There are two rainy seasons on tite 
coast, the greater from December to February, afterwards with intervals to 
A|iril ; again from May to the end of July. In the higher lands, the Tempera- 
ture ranges from 7fi° to 90^, according to the altitnde. The' prevailing winfl is 
Ii.K. The Soil on the plains is exceedingly fertile. The chief Products are 
rice, maize, wheat, cacao, vanilla, cotton, tobacco, and cinnamon. The chief 
ExporU comprise sugar, rum, spirits, molasses, &c. : the Yalue of thot« sent to 
tuglaud in 1870 was 1,470,300/. The Import* comprise manufactured goods, 
bread, biitter, coal, com, flour, fish, hams, rice, wine, &c. : the value of those 
from England in 1870 was 926,900/. 

e. The Government is under a Qovemor and Council, with a Judiciary 
appointed by the British Crown. Religion. — ^All Christian Denominations 
are protected. The English Church is governed by a Bishop and an Arch- 
deacon. Bdneation is encouraged by the British Government. In 18fil, 
in the different day-schools there were 4,940 scholars. /. History .—Most 
of Ghuiana belonged to the Dutch until 1796, when Demer&ra and Essequibo 
surrendered to the English. They were restored to the Dutch in 1802, but 
retaken in 1808, and that part called British Guiana has belonged to England- 
ever since. The district ci^lled Dutth Guiana was given up to Holland at 
the conclusion of the war in 1814. 

257. Sutcli Oul&na. — a. Bztent, && — Dutch Guiana lies to. 

the East of British Guiana. Probable Area, 38,500 sq. miles; 

pop. 110; Cap. Paramaribo ; pop. 20. The Surfiace) is similar 

to British Guiana. The chief Rivers are Corentyn, Surinam, 

and Marony. 

b. The Climate is rimilar to that of British Guiana ; the annual Rainfall 
at Paramaribo is upwards of 200 inches. The Boil is In general fert&e, 
producing cotton, cacao, cassava, coffee, sugar, yams, gums, drugs, and fine; 
woods. The Exports and Imports are chiefly confined to Holland. The 
Government is vested in a Gkivemor-General and a High Council appdnted 
^ the Dutch Government. The Religion is chiefly FroteBtant. 

258. Vrencli Oniana. — a, Bztent, &c. — French Guiana lies 
to the East of Dutch Guiana. Probable Are€L, 27*000 sq. miles ; 
Pop. 30 ; Cap. Cayenne ; pop. 5. The Snrfkoe rises gra- 
dually on proceeding inland, till it reaches an elevation of 2,000 ft. 
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The chief Biver is Marony, on the West frontier. Hiere ar« 

several other streams. 

&. The country is divided into the dlstrlctB of Oayenne and filnnamary 
The Climate is considered mther more salubrious than that of Brltisli 
Ouiana. The Soil is in general fertile, producing sugar, cotton, cacao, coffee, 
cloves, vanilla, pepper, cinnamon, nutmeg, dyewood. rice, maixe, and bananas. 
c The OoremmeBt is vested in a Governor, Privy Council, and Colonial 
-CoundL Since March 1852, this colony has been appointed a place of banlsh- 
mait for French political o^Eendars, who are distributed among nine stations. 
The country has belonged to France with a few interruptioivB since 1604. 

SiessOB 83.— SMPZRa or BSAEX&. 

%B0m — a. Pliyslcal Bztent. — Braail is of vast extent, touching 
all the countries of South America, except Chili. Length from N. to 
S. 2,600 miles. Breadth, 2,500 miles. Probable Area about 
3,137,000 sq. miles. Pop. in 1867 was 11,780,000. Cop. Bio de 



. b, Snrflktoe.— On the North and Korth-West is the extensive 
plain of the Amazon, which is low near the river, but rises in eje- 
Tation at a distance. The coasts on the North and East are low. 
The interior is occupied by several extensive chains of mountains, 
inclosing elevated table lands. . The greatest, height of the central 
range is from 6,000 ft. to 7*000 fu The other ranges are lower. 
Of the M ountaiiis, the coast range is called Serra-do-Mar ; the 
central chain, which is the loftiest, is in some parts called Serra-do- 
Mantequeira, and in others, Serra-do-Espinhaco. Slvera. — 
Am'azon (4,000 miles), with its tributaries (Tocantins, 1,450 miles ; 
Xingu, 1,600 miles; Madeira, 2,500 miles; Pums, 800 miles; and 
Negro, 1,400 miles). Next to these are Paranahyba, 730 miles; 
San Francisco, 1,600 miles; Uruguay, 1,000 miles; and Parana, 
2,200 miles. The chief Lakes are Patos and Hiiim. 

c. The Blvlalons and diief Towns.— BrasU is divided into 20 pro- 
vinces.— The Chi^ Toums are— &io JaneirOi the capital and the most 
important seaport and commercial mart, pop. 400 ; next to this are — doAia, the 
capital of Brazil until 1768, and still an active port, pop, 13fi ; Maranhao^ 
a great port for the export of cotton, rice, &c., pop. 30 ; Pardt the chief em- 
porium on the Amazon, pop. 24 ; Pemambwfo is the union of two towns, 
Recife and Olinda, pop. 68 ; Porto Alegre^ pop. 12 ; Porto Seguro, where Alvarez 
Gabral landed in 1500, and took posseasioii of Brazil for the king of Portugal ; 
San Pauh, an important town, 220 miles S.W. of Rio Janeiro, pop. 40 ; San 
Pedtv, a flourishing seaport ; Victoria, a small seaport, pop. 6 ; Villa Boa, in 
the centre of the country, pop. 8 ; Villa RieOt in the centre of the mining 
district, p<^ 9. 

d, Vliysloal. — Climata. — ^Brazil possesses several dimatee. 
1 . In the North, and in the valley of the Amazon, the Climate is 
very hot, with only two seasons, the wet and the dry. . Thunder- 
storms and torrents of rain are here frequent, particularly in March 
and September. 2. In Central and Wtst Brazil, the climate depends 
on the altitude ; rain in some places is rare. 3. On the South-East, 
particularly in the vicinity of 3an Paulo, the climate is usually con- 
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sideied Uie mcwt agreeable. The mean annual temperature at Bio 
Janeiro is 73^ ; of Summer, 80°. On the whole, the Climate of 
Braadl, owing to the elevation of the greater part of the country, is, 
with the exception of the North and the low grounds, in general 
temperate and salubrious. The Rainy Season usually sets in about 
October or November, and continues with intervals tiU March, 
varying aoeording to latitude and elevation. 

e. The Boil is in general exceedingly fertile. The MlneraU are 
numerous and raluable, including diamonds and other gems, with 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and platinum. Coal also has lately been 
discovered in several places. 

Among Wild Anitnal* may be mentioned the jaguar, tiger, cat, hynna, tapir, 
wild hog, and monkeys. There is a great variety of Birdt of the flneet plum- 
age. Serpei^ and JntnU also are numerous. 

260. Zndiistrial Pursnlts. — a. Agrtonltiiro forms the chief 
Hource of industry. The principal Prodnott are cacao, maize, sugar, 
coffee, cotton, rice, wheat, tobacco, and the India-rubber tree (which 
is a native of Braxil). The forests, which are extensiye, supply, in 
great abundance, palms, logwood, mahogany, Brazil and other dye- 
woods, and a great variety of drugs. Homed cattle and horses are 
extensively reared. Vast tracts of the country are either uninhabited, 
or peopled only by a very scattered population. 

h» HCannfltetures are confined to a few coane ootton and woollen 
goods, and the tanning of leather. The Exports comprise coffee, sugar, cotton, 
and other tropical products, dyewoods, dmgs, gums, indigo, hides, tobacco, 
with gold and diamonds. The value of the Exportt to Bngland alone in 
1870 was 19,736,0002. The ImporU cominlse manufactured goods, cotton, 
linen, and woollen fabrics, hardware, flour, beef, pork, wines, sUks, salt, 
brandy, fcc. The value of the ImporU fxom Great Britain in 1870 was 16,817,0001. 

a61t lloeial Condition. — a. The Ck^wemment is a consti- 
tutional hereditary Monarchy. The reigning dynasty is that of 
Don Pedro of Portugal. The Executive is vested in the Emperor, 
who acts through seven responsible Ministers and a Council of 
State of 24 members selected by himself. The Legislative Power is 
vested in the Emperor and a Congress of two Chambers : a Senate, 
of 68 members, elected for life at electoral meetings, at each of 
which three candidates are nominated, but only one appointed who 
has been approved by the Emperor ; and a House of Sepresentatives, 
of 113 members, chosen by the people for four years. Each pro^ 
yinoe iJso has its own Legislature for local purposes. Each Senator 
receives a salary of Z601, per annum ; and a BepresentAtive 240/. 
per annum. . The Brasilian Aristocracy are numerous, but Titles of 
Mobility are not hereditary. Trial by jury exists both in civil and 
criminal courts. 

h. The Revenue for 1869 was 8,815,000?., the Expenditure 8,898,000^ ; the 
Public JM>tt including paper currency, in 1870 was 67,978,000?. The Armg 
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in 1869, duxlag ihe l»te wv wltii Pangoaj, amoimted to 49,000 men ; it is 
now reduced to 16,000 men. The iVocy in 1869 consisted of tifteen lailing 
veeeele Mid for^-dzeteauMn. 

e. The eetablished XellflOB is the Boman Catholic, under an 
Atehbiflhop and 11 Bishops. Other denominations are now tole- 
iftted. Monasteries and nunneries are on the decline, 

d, Bduoatloa i« in a backward state; schools have hitherto 
been under the control of i^n ignorant priesthood, but are now 
placed under government inspection. Various elementary schools, 
and some of a higher class, have been reoentlj established in the 
laige towns. A few journals, also, are now regularly published. 
The SMOgfamge of the upper and middle classes is the Portuguese ; 
but most of the Indians speak their own language, 

«. The y^o^le consiflt—l. Of the deecendantB of the Portngneae, or Bra- 
dliane as they e^le themseiyes, along with many Qennans and Swiss now 
settled in Bnuril; 2. the Negroes; 8. the aboriginal Indians; 4. the Mixed 
Baoes of MulattoeB, Mamalnooes, and others. The impartaUon of slaves was 
prohibited ia 1854 ; and in September 1864, all the elares were declared free. 
Many of the nettTe Indians are still pagans and nnciyilised. Others haye 
heocme settled and agrioultnrists. Of late the Braiilian Government has 
given great enoooragement to British emigrants to settle in BraKU, 

/. BiStOl7«— This oonntry was colonised by the Portngneee in 1581. In 
1^8, the French having invaded Porti:^^, the JPrince Regent, John 6th, and 
his court, accompanied by a large body of emigrants, arrived in BrazO. In 
1815, it was oonititnted a Kingdom. In 1821, the King having left Brazil 
for FoartugaL the Brazilians asserted the independence of their country; 
which was effected in 1822 by Don Pedro's assuming the title of Emperor. 
In. 1881, in oonsequenoe of some dispute, Don Pedro abdicated in favour of 
his son, a minor, who ascended the throne in 1841 under the title o^ Pedro 2nd« 
and still reigns (1872). In 1865, Lopezt the Dictator of Paraguay, having 
made an agsreaslve attack on the Argentine Bepnblic, war was declared 
against him uv Brazil, the Argentine ftepublio, and Uruguay, which was 
ended only by the defeat and death of Lopez in Maooh 1870« 

KeMOB 84.— PASAOVAT, USITOirAT, AJTB 



262* Vaimvuay. — a. Bztent.— Paraguay lies between the 
rivers Faran4 on the East, and Paraguay on the West, and is 
bounded on the S. and W. by La Plata. I^bable Areat 76,000 sq. 
miles ; Pop, in 1857 was 1,400,000 ; Cap. Asnnotoa ; pop. 15. 

b, Sorflaoe. — ^A ridge of mountains traTerses the country £rom 

N. to S. ; on the K.-E. and in the centre, it is mountainous ; on the 

South-West) and on the banks of the rivers, it is marshy. The 

XlTers are the Paraguay and Parani. There is one &alce — 

Ypao. 

«. 3>tTl(itoii9»— The oonntnr is divided into 36 depntonenti. Tbe chief 
Tncna Kte—Aiuneion,thB capital, pop. 15 ; Conception, pop. 4. 

<i. The Climate, though damp, is temperate. The Soil is very fertile. 
The chief Prodaots include ferba-maA (a species of cabbage, the leaves of 
which, when dried, are extensively used in South America as tea), next, medi- 
cinal herba, halsams, gams, wax, dye-woods, hemp, rice, cotton, sugar, and 
extensive foxesti of nsefnl and omammtal timber. 
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e. The Ckyvenmieiit wm nominally a Republic, bat in reality, 
a Despotism, first under Fnmcia, and then under the Lopezes, father 
and son. By the death of Lopec the younger, a change has been 
made. The Xelifion is Roman Catholic. Morality is in a Tery 
low state. iBdneation receives little encouragement, though there 
are elementary schools for male children. The Aaniriiaffe is 
Spanish. The Popnlatton is composed of Whites of Spanish 
descent, native Indians, Negroes, and a mixed race. 

/. Bistory.— Paraguay was discovered in 1526 by SebastlaQ Cabot. The 
Jesuits afterwards established missions in the South part of the country, 
but were expelled in 1768, when the Indians relapsed into their former bur- 
barism. In 1776, Paraguay became a province of the vioeroyalty of Buenos 
AyrSs. In 1810, the Buenos Ayres revolutionary troops were defeated by the 
Pnraguans ; but the latter soon afterwards deposed their governors, and in 
1818 proclaimed Paraguay a Republic under two consuls. In 1814, the second 
consul, Francia^ a shrewd, ambitions native barrister, found means to be 
made sole Dictator for three years, and afterwards for life. In 1826, he 
declared Paraguay independent, and maintained his Dictatorship till his death 
in 1844. Francia was succeeded by General Lopes, who governed from 1844 to 
1862, and at his death, nominated his son, the late Dictator, his sncoeesor. In 
1 ft&5, Lopez the younger having wantonly invaded the territory of the Argentine 
llepublic, war was declared against him by Bnudl, the Argentine BepubUc, and 
Uruguay. After various yicissitudes, Lopes was defeated and slsdn, March 
1870. The Bepublican form of Government has, since the death of Lopez, been 
restored. 



263. Vrutfuay. — a, Ixtent. — Uruguay (formerly Banda 
Oriental, or District East of the Uruguay) is bounded on the N. 
by Brazil, and W. by La Plata. The probable Area is 75,000 sq. 
miles ; Pop, about 470; Cap. Monte-Video ; pop. 100. 

h. The Suffkoe on the coast and on the Uruguay riyer is level ; 
in the interior, it is mountainous and covered with forests. The 
chief Slver is the Uruguay, with its affluents, the principal of 
which is the Bio Negro. 

e. 3>iTlsioiie«— The country Is divided into thirteen departments. The 
chief Tomu are Monte- Video, the capital, pop. 100 ; iialdonado and (hlonia, both 
seaports. 

d. The Climate, though damp, is temperate and healthy. In winter, 
heavy rains and cold winds, called pamperoM, are prevalent. The 8oil is in 
general fertile, and pasturage plentiful. The Mineral* are granite, limestone, 
jasper, gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, and coal. The chief Producte are 
wheat, maize, beans, and the fruits of temperate climates. The chief wealth of 
the population consists of cattle and horses. The Exports comprise hides, hair, 
horns, tallow, &c. : the value of these sent to England in 1870 was 999,9002. 
The Jmportt comprise cotton and wooUen goods, agricultural implements, 
hardware, die., the value of whldi imported from England in 1870 was 
885,000/. 

e, Oovenunent. — Uruguay is an integral and not a federal 
Republic. The Seligrion is Boman Catholic, but toleration is 
allowed to others, education has not yet received much attention. 
The Kanrnajre is Spanish. 

/. Bistory* — XJrugnay formed a province nnder Buenos A3rre8 or La 
Plata till 18'il, when it was taken by the liraziUans, and incorporated with 
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Brudl, tmder the tittle ol Piovince CitplatuM, In 1825, howerer, it declared its 
independence, whlcli was leoogniaed in 1828 by Braiil and La Plata, Umguay 
jias ainoe been subject to fxeqnent internal commotions. 

264. Aa Plata or the Arventlne Confederation, 

— a, SS2tent.-^La Plata is bounded on the N. by Boli^ia, 
and on the S. by Pata^nia. The Area^ exdusive of Patagonia, 
8 1,100,000 sq. miles; the Fop, in 1868 was 1,800,000; Cap. 
Baends-Ajrres ; pop. 180. 

5. Sarlkoe. — The West of this extensive region is covered by 
the Cordilleras of the Andes. The North, East, and South parts of 
the country consist of vast plains. On the North^East lies the 
Southern portion of the tract called Gran-ChacOf a vast plain 
oocnpying the space between Bolivia on the North, the river Para- 
guay on the East, and Salado on the West. The Area of the plain 
is about 120,000 sq. miles, and is covered in the North by forests ; 
but in the South, between the rivers Yermejo and Salado, is a 
sandy, arid desert. Between the Salado and Dulce, to 68° West 
Longitude, extends the Great Salt Desert of SalinaSf which is 
covered with saline efflorescence, and is extremely hot. The Great 
Southern Plain, called the Pampas, extending from 33° of South 
Latitude, and occupying an Area of 300,000 sq. miles, is nearly a 
dead level, interspersed with numerous lakes and streams, and very 
fertile. One part of this plain is covered alternately with clover 
and thistles ; another part with long grass ; and a third with low 
trees and shrubs. Through these Pampas there is no regular road, 
but merely a track which is constantly changed. The Mountains 
are offshoots of the Andes. Most of the Sivers are branches of 
the I^a Plata ; the chief of which are the Paraguay, Vermejo, Pil- 
comayo, Parana, Salado, Dulce, Uruguay, and in the South, the 
Colorado and Negro. 

c. BiTlsions and Cl^ief Towns.— The oonntry is divided into fourteen 
large provinces. The chief Towns are — BuendS Ayres (good airs), the 
capital, pop. 200 ; Catamarea, 12 ; Cordova^ 25 ; Carrientes, 16 ; Mendota, 18 ; 
Parand, 8 ; Santa ^, 16 ; SaUa, 11 ; San Juan, 20 ; Tucuman, 11. 

d» Pbystoala — The Climate on the plains is In Summer oppressively hot ; 
in the elevated districts it is more temperate ; towards the coast it is moist, bnt 
not unhealthy. The mean annual Temperature at Buenos Ayres is 74° Fahr. ; 
ice seldom occurs. The North -winds have the character of the Sirocco of 
Italy, while the Soaih- West winds are hurricanes accompanied with thunder. 

«. SoUa — ^In the North and West there is much barren land, but in other 
parte there are extensive tracts of great fertility. The Minerals comprise 
sulphur, alum, salt (which is very abundunt), coal, copper, lead, iron, gold, and 
silver. The Wild Animals include boars, deer, jaguars, pumas, &o., with various 
birds of prey, condors, vultures, and birds of the richest plumage. The greatest 
pests are giant-ants, locusts, mosquitoes, and other insect tribes. 

Industrial Pursuits.^/. Agrioultnre receives only a limited 
amount of attention from the inhabitants. The chief JProducts, North of 

H 3 
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Latitude 37^ Sonth am cotton, tloe, ragar, tobacco, indigo, and tropical trnits ; 
SutUh of 27? thB products are maiie, wheat, and other grains, cochineal, cacao, 
madder, cinchona-bark, and the frnits of temperate cUmee. The chief somca 
of the people's wealth consists of the immense herds of homed cattle and 
horses whioh feed on the plains of the Pampas* Large flocln of sheep and 
guats are also reared. Along the Andes are found gnanaooes, Uamas« Ticnfias, 
&c. 

7. The Maanfbotlires are few, comprising saddle-cloths, topee, blan- 
ker, fltfiing-nets, and some other articles. Nearly ererything i> imported 
either from Great Britain or from some othfo: oounti^. The Export* oomprlfla 
hides, hair, wool, horn, tallow, horses, moles, asses, cattle, sheep, &c. The 
valae of the Exports to England in 1870 was 1,486,4001. The Jmportt include 
cotton and Woollen goods, hardware, ka, : the value of these from England in 
1870 was 2,428,180/. About 600 miles of RaUwaif are now in opsratioo. 



h. aoolal Oondltloik->The HoTemaieiit if Bepublican. The 
Executive is Tested in a President elected for 6 years. The Legis- 
lative Power is exercised by a Senate of 30 members, and a House 
of Deputies of 54 members. 

i. The Xtvenue in 1868 was S»647,000l.» Che Expenditure was 1,581 ,000^, the 
Debt in 1870 was 11,242,000/. The Annif is about 10,700 men, exolusiTe of 

miUtia. 

j. The &ellffton is Koman Catholic, but toleration is allowed to 
all. Bdveatlon is in a backward state. Cordova is the seat of 
a uniTersitj. The X«iifiMff0 is Spanish. 

k, Kiatorw.— La Plata was settled by the Spaniards tn IMS. It wm long 
dependent on Fern ; but, m 1778, it was arected into a Yiceroyalty, includ- 
ing La Plata, Bottvia, Paraguay, and tJrttgnay. In 1807, the English made an 
tmsuccessfnl attempt on this country. In 1816, it obtained its independence. 
The first Congress met at Tucuman, but the federal capital was soon transfdred 
to BuenoB Ayres. In 1827, war broke out with Brazil, respiting the posses- 
sion of Uruguay, which terminated in Uruguay becoming independent in 1828. 
Since that ^ne, several internal commotions hare occurred. In 1886 de Rosas 
was elected Dictator, but governed tn so arbitrary a manner, that a rerolt took 
place in 1852, when de Rosas, after sustaining a defeat, fled to England. In 1865, 
the Argentine Republic formed an alliance with Brazil and Uruguay to resist 
the aggression of Lopes, whidi eTuntually terminated in the defeat and death 
of Lopes, l£ar6h 1870. 
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208. a. ajctent. — Weim is bounded on the N. by Ecuador, and 
E. by Brazil and Bolivia. Area 658,000 sq. miles ; Pop, 3,374,000 ; 
Cap. U'ma; pop. 160. The Islamds belonging to Peru are the 
Chincha and Lobos Islands, famous for their guano. 

b. The Snrflhtee of Pern is of the boldest and most varied 
description. It is traversed from K. to S. by the Andes, which here 
attain their greatest height. 

The country may be divided into 8 districts : — 1. That between 
the coast and the Andes, consisting of the plain of Peru^ where 
the chief Spcinish settlements are formed. -This plain is from 50 
to 60 milea in breadth, and is partly covered with branches from 
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the Andes ; bat near the sea forms a flat expanse of land, often white 
with saline incrustations, and absolutely a desert, except where one of 
the broad streams or torrents ftom the monntains can be directed 
over it. 2. The second district is that occupied bj the Andes, 
which here form two Cordilleras inclosing extensive and elevated 
valleys, yielding fine pasturage. 3. The third district comprises 
the region East of the Andes. The slopes on the East of the 
Andes form the sources of many branches of the Amazon, and are 
covered with extensive forests. The chief Xlwara are the Marsnon, 
Huallaga, and Uca/US, all branches of the Amazon. The principal 
is Titicaca, which lies in the South. 



e. mvtslona and Chief Towns.— Pera la divided into 11 Departments, 
and thB two littoral or shore proyinoes ct Piura and Gallao. The diitf Towns 
are-^Xd'maf the capital, 485 feet above the sea, pop. 150 ; Arequipa, 7,000 feet 
above the eea, pop. 85 ; (kUlaOf founded by Picarro, a strong seaport, pop. 20 ; 
Caxoma/txi, popu 7 ; (hueo, the anoient capital of the Peruviui IniM% 11,800 feet 
above the sea, pop. 45 ; Oaamanga^ pop. 26 ; Iluamanga^ pop. 10 ; Huanueo^ 
pop. 6 ; FaacOt 18,700 feet above the sea, pop. 12 ; TruxiUOf fouhded by Pizarra 
in 1585, pop. 9. 

«i« Oltmate*— The coast lands, thongh tempered by dailv sea breeses, are 
dry and hat. BaJn nurely faQs in this part, bat the want of it is partly com - 
pensated by a dense fog called garuot which from June to October covers this 
district every night, and supplies oonsld«:able moisture to the soil. On the 
mountains hewry rains fall, especially from January to March, frequently ac- 
companied with thundor, which never occurs along the coasts. Intermittent 
fevers are fxeqoent in the intervuiing valleys. On the Bast slope of the 
Andes, rains are frequent and heavy. Earthquakes also are not uncommon. 
The mean Tnnperatnre of Sommer at lima is 84^, of Winter S4^ On tbe 
whole, on the higher grounds, the country is healthy, and individuals fre- 
qoently live to an advanced age. 

«. Soilf &C. — ^Pem presents three kinds of country— 4he West coast, the 
uplands, and the slopes on the East of the Andes. 1. On the West eoasty the 
■oU is barren, and the hiUs are devoid of- wood ; wild animals are rare, and no 
nozlons reptiles are found. 3. In the tttUeys of the upland rtgioMt the soil is 
extremely fertile, the grains of Europe are ra&ed in abundance, and extensive 
pastures support numerous flocks of sheep. 8. The slopes and plains on the 
Etut K^ the Andes are covered with forests, which contain numorous wild 
animals, venomons snakes, and nttmberless birds with splendid plumage. In the 
hotter districts, the chief ProdUOto are sugar, maiae, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
yams, potatoes, cocoa, and fine fruits, with cinchona bark, sarsapariUa, vanilla, 
and other drugs, and valuable timber. Of AnimaU, the llama, alpaca, gnanaoo, 
and vicuna, are natives of Peru; the first is generally used as a beast of 
bcoden, but mules mostly in travelling. The Mine* of Peru form the principal 
source of its wealth, and are among the richest in the world. The chief 
Minerali are gold, silver, iron, copper, tin, coal, quicksilver, and nitrate of 



/. The BCaAillliaetttrea consist of eoarse cotton and woollen cloths, leathern 
goods, cloaks, blankets, iron wares, and gold and silver articles. The Exports 
cUaflgr comprise gold, silver, bark, cotton, copper-ore, tin, alpaca hair, wool, 
hides, sugar, and great quantities of guano. The value of these eent te 
England hx 1870 was 4,881,0001. The Imports comprise manufactured goods of 
all kinds ; the value of Imports from England in 1870 was 1,858,7002. The 
BoadSy with few exceptions, consist of mere foot-tracks for horses and mules. 
There are several passes cut in the steep acclivities of the Andes l^ the 
ancient Peruviam before the Spanish oonqoest. The remains of the /nco/ rotidt 
extending tiiroogh the centre of Pern from Quito to Cucoo, a distance of 1,500 
miles, may, it is said, be compared with the finest Boman roads. 
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g^ The O ei rwi u niit ii Republican, f^med on the model of 
th&t of the United States. The Legislative Power consists of a 
Senate of 86 members, and a Chamber of Deputies of 86 members* 
The Executive is vested in a President chosen every 6 years, and 
assisted by a Ministry appointed by himself. 

The Revenue in 1870 was 4,473,0001., the Expendititre vnm 6,1M,000{., the 
l>eU was 13,600,000/. The Armf oonslBtB of 8,000 men. 

h. The established XeUfflon is the Roman Catholic. No other 
is tolerated. Priests, churches, monasteries, and nunneries are 
numerous ; but, the morality of the people is disgracefully lax. For 
Bdnoatloiiy there are schools on the Lancasterian plan established 
in the capital and principal towns, in which the white population 
are taught the elements of instruction. Lima is the seat of a uni- 
versity. Superior education is confined to a few of the wealthier 
classes. The Indians and Negroes have rarely any education 
at alL The &aiiffiiaflre is Spanish ; but most of the Indians use 
their own, called the Quichua. 

i. People.-— The population consists of the descendants of Spaniaida 
purely, or those mixed wita Indians, and of native Indians and Negroes. 
Many of the Indians are still pagans and undvilised. 

J, Bistory* — ^When the Spaniards nnder Pitarro and Almoffm arriyed in 
Peru in 1532, they foond the country under the dominion of the Zncas, who 
are supposed to have held the sovereignty about four centuries. The first 
Inca, Maneo CapaCt must either have immigrated from some distant country, 
or have been a person of very superior acquirements. He maintained that 
he and his wife were the children of the sun, sent to instruct the people in 
the arts of civilisation. He made Cuzeo the capital of his dominions, erected 
a temple to the Sun in that city, appointed twelve virgins of the blood-royal 
to act as prieetecees to the divinity, and became himself both the high priest and 
lawgiver of his people. The government and manners of the Peruvians were, 
when compared with thow of the Mexicans, mild in the extreme. Still, on 
the death of the Incas, a number of their attendants were always interred with 
them ; a foul blot on their superstition. The sovereignty of the Inca included 
the r^ons from Panama to Bolivia. Ck>mplete order and obedience were 
established throughout this dominion of more than 2,000 miles in length. The 
land WRS carefully cultivated, canals for irrigation were constructed, and the 
mountains formed into terraces to receive the waters thus preserved, while the 
waters were prevented from overflowing by means of maraive walls. The 
imperial road, extending for 1,600 miles, from Cuzoo to Quito, though only 
eighteen feet broad, and not fitted for carriages (which appear not to have been 
known), was yet a wonderful work, considering the natural -obstacles which 
had to be overcome, and the flying bridges, by which a passage had to he formed 
over the deep ravines. The remains, indeed, of roads, aqueducts, palaces, 
temples, and other structures scattered over the country, attest the advanced 
state of civilisation at which the Peruvians had arrived. The empire of the 
Incas, however, fell an easy conquest to the superior strength, discipline, and 
bravery of the Spaniards under Pisarro. Peru continued in possession of the 
Spaniards till 1821, when Lima having submitted to a Chilian army under San 
Martin, its independence was declared on July 28 in that year. 

Keftson 86.~BO&ZVZA, CBZ&Z. 4be. 

266. Bolivia. — a. Bxtent. — BoUwia is bounded on the N. by 
Peru and Brazil ; East by Brazil and Paraguay ; and West by Peru 
and the Pacific. The limits of the country as settled by treaties 
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with Chili and Brazil give an Jrea of 374,480 sq. miles ; Pop. about 
2,000,000 ; Cap, Suere (formerly Chuquisaca), pop. 25 ; and La 
Pagy pop. 76. 

b. Snrftuse. — ^The Surface from the centre to the coast is covered 
with branches of the Andes, which here divide into two Cordilleias, 
inclosing the Lake of Titicaca. The Western, or coast Cordillera 
forms the boundary on the side of Peru, and intersects the barren 
district on the coast, called the desert of Atacama, On the East 
and South of the Eastern Cordillera are extensive elevated plains, 
the sources of many rivers. The Ipftiest peaks on the Eastern 
range are— Sorata, 21,286 ft.; and Illimani, 21,140 ft. The chief 
Hivers are — ^Beni, Mamore, and Bio Qrande, all tributaries of the 
Madeira, a great affluent of the Amazon; and Filcomayo and 
Paraguay, tributaries of the La Plata. The Kake Titicaca is in 
this country. 

c. DiTislons and Cblef To^sms.— Bolivia is now divided into eleven 
provinces. Chief TbtofM are— /Sucre (or Chvqui9aea)t 9,800 feet above the sea, 
pop. 25 ; Cb&(/a, the only port, and very small ; OiN^katam&a, pop. 40 ; La Pax, 
pop. 76 ; Lorenzo Frontera^ pop. 10 ; OrurOt pop. 8 ; PotoH (situated 18,300 feet 
above the sea), near the rich silver mines, iwp. 22 ; Santa OruXf pop. 9. 

d. The Climate on the coasts is hot and dry, and the oonntry is sabject 
to earthquakes. In the valley of Desagaadero, between the two Ccndilleras, at 
an elevation of 13,000 feet above the sea, the Climate is cool. In the high- 
lands, there are two seasons, a Rainy or Summer teaton from Nov. to May 
(when terrible haU. and thunder-storms are frequent) ; and a Dry or Winter 
season^ from May to Nov. In the eastern plains and vaJleys approaching 
Lrazil^ the rains are frequent and heavy, generally producing much fever. 

e. Soilf &;c.— The SoU in many districts is very fertile. The plains on the 
East are covered with dense forests. The Mineral* comprise gold, silver, lead, 
tin, salt, sulphur, nitre, and copper. Among Wild Animals are the tapir, 
jt^uar, leopard, monkey, amphibious reptiles, and numerous birds*. 

Industrial Pumuits.— /. Ag^ricoltiire forms the chief source 
of employment. The principal Products are — cacao, cotton, indigo, 
rice, barley, oats,* potatoes, maize, sugar, timber, Peruvian bark, and 
other valuable drugs, and the finest fruits. Vast herds of cattle 
feed on the banks of the rivers ; horses, asses, mules, are nume- 
rous. The llama, guanaco, and vicuna, live on the mountains. 
Maniillactiires, which are very limited, comprise coarse cotton 
and woollen goods, fans, parasols, glass-ware, cloths of llama and 
alpaca hair, hats, and articles made of silver-wire, 

g. Foreign Commerce is trifling, as the port of Cobija can be reached only 
across passes 16,000 ft. high. Foreign goods are imported chiefly through 
Peru. The Exports comprise the precious metals, wool, cacao, cinchona-bark, 
skins, tobacco, &c. The Imports comprise hardware, silk, and a few other 
articles. 

h. The Ctovemment is Bepublican. The Legislative Power is 
vested in three Chambers — Senators, Tribunes, and Censors. The 
Executive is exercised by a President, who is elected for 4 years. 
Aeligrion. — There is no established Church, but the people are 
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nearly all Eoman Catholics. Bdnoatloa is in a very backward 
state ; Sucre is the seat of a nniyersitj. The Hamgnrnge is Spanish, 
but the Indians speak the Quiohua language. 

i. Vevptoa— The population oonslflts of--l. The aboriginal Indians; 2. The 
descendants of the Spaidah settlers ; and 8. A mixed race. J, Biatory. — 
BoliTia, formerly called Upper Fern, formed, when under Spanish rule, part 
of the Tioeroyidty of Buenos Ayres. It soqulrod its indepoidenoe in 1824, 
and assumed its name in honour of Bolivar, who, in 1826, drew up its earliest 
constitution. 

267. cniiU.--a. Bztoat.— CAi^f is bounded on the N. by 
Bolivia; £. by La Plata; S. by Patagonia; and W. by the Pacific 
Area, 189,800 sq. miles ; Pop, in 1868 ;— 2,085 ; Cap, BaatUflro; 
pop. 115. 

The Zalaads belonging to ChiU are—Chiloe, Jnan Fernandez, 
Wellington, Tierra del Pn«)go, or < land of fire,' so called from its 
volcanoes. Patagonia is also claimed by Chili, but contested by 
the Argentine Republic. 

h, Burlkee. — The Andes form the entire Eastern boundary 
between Chili and La Plata. In the N. is the desert of AtacaiJUL 
The countiy between the Andes and the Pacific is covered with 
hills, divided by valleys, many of which are broad and fertile. The 
shores are mostly high, steep, and rocky, with deep water near 
them. Kountaliuk — ^The Andes in South Chili have a mean ele- 
vation of 18,000 ft.; but several peaks are considerably higher; 
the principal is Aconcagua, a volcano, 23,200 ft. in height. Several 
of the mountains are volcanoes. The chief mountain Passes across 
the Andes are — 1, at Aconcagua, an elevation of 14,000 ft. ; 
2. at Portillo, 14,370 ft; 3, at Tunyan and Cumbre, each about 
13,400 ft Xiwers.— In North Chili there are no streams of im- 
poiEtance. The rivers in the middle and Southern provinces are 
numerous, but small ; the chief are the Maule and* the Biobio. 



e. SMvlaiona and Cliief ToTms.— Chili is divided into 15 pro- 
vinces. The Chi^ Towns are — SarUidgo, the capital, seat of a imiTerBlty ; pop. 
115; Oopimpof in the centre of the mining district, has suffered mudi from 
earthquakes ; Calderat the port of Copiapo ; Coquimbo, a seaport, with copper- 
smelting works, pop. 6 ; ConeepUoni suffered fliom am earthquake in 1836j pop^ 
in ; Fbrt MoiU^ a recent settlement chiefly of Germans ; VaUtboiat a seaport on 
the S. of CThili ; ValparaUOy 60 miles N.-W. of Santiago, the principal seaport 
of Ohlli, and a place of oonsiderable trade ; pop. 76. 

d. The Climate <of Ohili in the North is hot and rainless. In oentzal 
and southern Chili it is temperate and healthy, the heat being tempered by 
the elevation of the land and the regular recumraice of the sea breezes. The 
mean annual Temperature of the plains is about 70°. Epidemic diseases are 
rare. About April the rains commence, and fall bt intervals till August, 
northerly winds prevail during the rainy season ; at other times, the Boutftierly 
are the more common. Earthquakes are frequent along the coast. 

e. Soilf &c. — ^The SoU of Northern ChiH, from the extreme dryness of the 
Olimate, is barren; but in the* Middle and Southern provinces it is fertile. 
The MineraU are Important, comprising gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, tin, 
zinc, flint, marble, coal, and predons stones. Among Wild Animals are the 
poma, jaguar, monkeys, the skunk, itc. ; among the Birds are the condor, 
vulture, peHcan, &c. There are no venomous insects or reptiles. 
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Xttdnstrial ^wmndtmw—f. Acrlonttore Mid BtlBliiff form 
the principal occupations of the inhabitants. The chief Products 
are Indian com, wheat, barley, oats, hemp, melons, figs, grapes, 
oranges, &c Chili is the native country of the potato. The 
pastnres feed large herds of cattle, horses, asses, mules, and goats. — 
ff. The Matrafaotores comprise earthenware, coarse and linen 
cloths, soap, cordage, copper-wares, and leather. 

The Exports comprise Bilyer, copper, wheat, wool, hides, ooooa, hemp, and 
nitre. The value of the Exports to England in 1870 was 8,828,2252. The 
imports comprise cottons, woollens, hardv^u-e, silk, paper, wine, sugar, tea, 
rice, beer, and spirits. The value of the Imports from England In 1870 was 
8,767,000{. There are 8S6 miles of RaUway open for tralflc The ordinary 
Rxxids are few and poor. , 

h. The Oowemment is Bepublican. The Legislative Power is 
rested in a Senate of 20 members, elected for 9 years, and a House 
of Bepresentatives chosen for 3 years, consisting of one deputy 
for every 20,000 persons. The Executive is vested in a President 
el(9cted for 5 years. This State is represented as the best governed 
and the most prosperous of the South American Bepublics. 

The Revenue in 1869 was 2,475,0002. ; the PiOUc Debt 7,587,0002. The Army 
in 1866 was 5,800 men ; the If€ny consisted of 5 YSMels. 

t. The Seliirion is Eoman Catholic; since 1865, other creeds 
haTe been tolerated. Bducatloii. — ^In most districts, primary 
schools are established. SantiAgo is the seat of a university and 
lyceum. The iMSkgvkB/ge is Spanish; but the Indians speak 
their own. 

J. The People* — ^The people are either of Spanish, or of mixed Spanish 
and Indian descent ; bat theoe are aJso German, English, and other European 
settlers, and some negroes. 

k, Bistory.— Preyious to bdng conquered by the l^)aniards, GhiU belonged 
to the Incas of Peru. In 1535, Almagro was seat by Fisarro to invade the 
country ; and afterwards, in 1540, Yaldivia, who succeeded in conquering the 
country except Arauoaaia. The revolution which separated the colony from 
Spain, broke out in 1810. In 1817, the victory on the plain of Maypu gained by 
San Martin penaaneotly secured the independence of this countxy. 

&ewi<m 87. — aea. a. Arauoania is a district lying South of 
the Biobio in Soutli Chili, nominally subject to Chili, but in reality 
independent. It forms portions of the provinces of Aranco on the 
North, and VMivia on the South. The Chilians occupy the sea 
coast, with VMivia as the principal town ; the Araucanians occupy 
the rest of the country. The Area is probably 28,000 sq. miks ; the 
amount of the population is uncertain, but may probably be 
100,000. 

The Araucanians are a warlike, hardy, and industrious race, ev^ry man of 
whom is early trained to arms, though there is no regular standing army. 
They are governed by their own hereditary chiefs ; and have sucoessfnlly re- 
sisted all the attempts of the Spaniards to subjugate them. They follow 
agriculture and cattle-rearing, hare many horses, and large herds of oxen. 
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gaanaooes, and Tioanas, and mannfactare several domestic articles. Their 
Religion acknowledges the existence of a Supreme Being, with several subor- 
dinate deities, and the immortality of the soul. Their laws are said to regard 
as sacred the lives and property of every man. Though they are friendly 
with, they are independent of the Chilians, and preserve intact their own 
institutions. 

6. The Island of Ollllde lies on the S. W. of Chill ; and, with several 
adjacent islands, forms a province of Chili. Length, 120 miles ; breadth, 40 
miles. Pop. 62 ; Chief Town, San Carlos, It is hilly, well wooded, and 
fertife. The Climate, though moist, is temperate and healthy. The people are 
partly of Spanish, and partly of Indian descent ; speak the Spanish language, 
and profess the Roman Catholic Religion. 

c. Jaan 7ernandes is a small rocky island, 400 miles off the coast, 
18 miles by 6 mUes ; 8,000 ft. above the sea, and containing several fertile 
valleys. It is famous for having been the solitary residence, from 1705 to 1709, 
of Alexander Selkirk^ a Scotchman, who formed the Bubject of De Foe's oeIe> 
brated tale of Robituon Cru»ot» 

269. — a. Patagronla. — Patagonia lies S. of Chili and La Plata, 
and is claimed both by Chili and La Plata. Chili, however, has the 
nominal possession of it, under the title of the colony of Magellan. 
The Area is probably 300,000 sq. miles ; the Pop, amounts probably 
to 120. The conntry has been very little explored; but more on 
the East than on the West. 

h. The West coast is abrupt and skirted with numerous rocky islands, the 
principal of which are the Chonos Archipelago and Welling^n Island, both 
belonj^g to Chili. The Surface of Patagonia appears to rise from the Atlantic 
in a series of terraces, all of which are considei«d arid and barren. The most 
fertile district is on the North on the river Negro, where only cultivation is 
attended to. The principal quadrupeds are guanacoes, pumas, foxes, and mice. 
The Indians, who are comparatively few, are remarkably tall and stout, the 
average height being not less than 6 ft. They lead a nomadic life, live in tents, 
and subsist either on the flesh of animals caught in hunting, or on fish. They 
are Pagans, and subject to petty chiefs. Patagonia was discovered by Magellan 
in 1519. 

270*— Tlerra del 7aeffo (or Land of Fire, so called from the snp- 
p(Med number of volcanoes) consists of b large islands on the S. of Patagonia, of 
which King Charles's South Land is the largest. The inhabitants are very 
few, and among the lowest in civilisation. 

27X. Tbe Falkland Islands are a group of two large, and numerous 
small, islands in the South Atlantic, belonging to England, Area^ about 7,600 
sq. miles ; Population in 1868, 686. Chief station is Stanley Harbour, Bast 
Falkland is 100 miles t^ 60 miles ; Area, 8,000 sq. miles. West Falkland is 90 
miles by 60 miles; Area, 2,800 sq. miles. The Climate is healthy. The 
mean temperature of Summer is 54^ ; of Winter, 40°. "Frvlt and vegetables 
thrive well ; pasturage is abundant, and the islands are well adapted for rearing 
live stock. Copper and iron ores have been discovered, and peat for fuel is 
plentiful. Seals and whales abound on the coasts. These islands are con- 
venient for fishing stations, and for supplying ships with provisions and fresh 
water. They were discovered by Davis in 1592, ceded to England in 1771, but 
occupied only since 1888. The islands are placed under a Governor, who Is aided 
both by a Legislative and an Executive Council. 
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T xatauL zsxuunDS. 



—a. The West India Jdands are situated at the entrance of 
the Ghilf of Mexico, between North and ^uth America. The esti- 
mated \irea of the whole is about 94,000* sq. miles ; the Pop, about 
4,000,000 ; of whom 66p,000 are whites; 500,000 Creoles and other 
mixed races, and the rest negroes. 

b. The following Table 1 shows the Nam]es, Areas, Population, 
and Capitals, with the Dates and Modes of Acquisition, of the 
BrltUli "West India Zslandsi — 



British Islands, 


Area, 


JPop, 


CapUaU, 


Date and mode of 
AcquisUion. ■ 


. 


Sq.tn. 




• 




1. Anegftda . 


13 


330 


• 


Settled, 1666. 


2. Angailla . 


85 


2,600 


■ • * 


Settled, 1650. 


3. Antigua . 


188 


87,100 


St. John's 


Settled, 1683. 


4. BahAmas (the group) 


8,021 


86,480 


Nassau 


Settled, 1629. 


5. BarbftdodB 


166 


162,043 


Bridgetown 


Settled, 1625. 


6. Barbnda . 


75 


1,600 


^ 


Settled, 1628. 


7. Bermadas. 


34 


11,800 


Hamilton 


Settled, 1609. 


8. Cayman, 3 isles 




2,000 






9. Domin'ica. 


391 


27,100 


Bo8e4a 


Cession, 1768. 


10. Grenftda . 


1H3 


87,000 


St. Oeozge 


Cession, 1768. 


11. Jamftlca . 


6,400 


441,000 


Kingston 


Capture, 1655. 


13. Montsei/iat . 


47 


7,600 


Plymouth 


SetUed, 1643. 


18. NeVls . 


50 


9,800 


Charlestown 


Settled, 1628. 


14. BnatanCnr.Honduras) 




1.700 






15. St. Christopher's . 


68 


24,400 


Basse-Terre 


Settled, 1628. 


16. 8t. Lucia . 


350 


39,500 


Castries 


Capture, 1808. 


17. St. Vincent 


181 


81,700 


Kingstown 


Cession, 1768. 


18. Tobft'go . 


97 


15,400 


Scarborough 


Cession, 1768. 


19. TortGla . 


57 


6,000 


Tortdla 


Settled, 1665. 


30. Trinidad . 


1,754 


100,000 


Port of Spain 


Capture, 1797. 


31. Turks* Islands . 


450 


4,800 




Settled, 1629. 


33. Virgin Islands . 


57 


6,000 




Settled, 1666. 
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B9m — ays. TMOo a ahowB the Karnes, Azeas, Popn* 
lation, and Chief Towns of the other ialands, with the goyeming 
Powers to which they belong: — 



«** 


ag.MOei, 


Aptriofjon. 


Oe^^UaU. 


1. 4MNtUb. 






m 


CfUMt • • • • 


48,489 


1^400,000 


HaTuma. 


Forto-BIoo 


8,969 


680,000 


Ban Joaxu 


3. Frtnth, 








I>esirAdd . • • . 




1,700 




Onadeloape • 


419 


188,900 


Basse-Tene. 


Les Saintes (M MiN^ . 


8 


1,900 




Karie GaUntd 


60 


13,000 


OrandBomng. 


Hartiniqiie (Melt) . 


880 


186,800 


FortBoyaL 


fit. Hartin^K. part. 


18 


8,600 




8. Dtffcft. 








Bnen>Ayxe (bon-aire) 




8.800 




Cnra^ao (ooo-ra-«0) 


40m.by6 


19,700 


WUUamstadt. 


8aba .... 


16 


1,800 




St. Bnstatliu • • . 


190 


1,910 


St. SnstatiQS. 


St. Martm, & part . 


18 


2,700 




4. AutU^ 








Santa Crai 


110 


43,000 


Ohrlstianstadt. 


St. John * . • • 




3,500 




St. Thomas * • 


48 


18,600 




5. Suffdish, 








St. Bartholomew . 


16 


2,800 


OnstaTUu 


6. Jndependeia. 








Haytl or West part 


11,800 


660,000 


Port-an-Pxince. 


St. Domingo or East part 


17,200 


300,000 


San Domingo. 


7. To Venezuela, 








Margarita • 


45 m. by 8 


15,000 


ABBompcion. 


Tortnga .... 


18 m. l^ 8 


- 





* <SK. John and 81, Jhomtu were ceded to tlie United States in 1867, bat resumed 
by Denmark in 1870. 
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&essoil 90.— 274. Tbe ZsUuida dronped-^The West India 
Islands ate fRqaenUyammgod into th^ee prindpat Gronps :--t. The BaAdma* ; 
8. Xbfi OnatAsUaks; 8. The Smatter AntiUu, 

1. Tlie BahftnMUi fonn a groan of nearly 600 iatetfl, belonein^ to Oreat 
Britain^ of wMch only 30 are intaabitecU They extend from the Bast of Florida 
to Great Inagoa, Korth of Hayti ; and oompilae Oreat Babftma, Great Abaoo, 
Elenthera, Kew Prorldenoe, the Gturoos lalee, Gfeat Inagna, and many others. 
TboOcvemmetU of these Is vested m a Governor, a conncQ of 9 members, and 
a. House of Assembly of 81 members* The islands now fgnn a diocese of 
thonselTGS. 

' 9. Tli0 Urttftt Aatnies oomptlBe Oaba, Jamaioa,Hayti or St. Domingo, 
and Porto-Bioo. 

3. The Smaller Antilles comprise an th« Iskads on the Eart of Porto- 
Rioo, forming a semicircle, and terminating K. of Veneraela. Tbej are sub- 

g.vlded into 8 gronps ; namely, 1. The Virgin lOn, which Us Bast of Porto- 
ioo, indnde Anegada, Gnlebra, Santa Cnu, St. John, St. Thomas, Tortola, and 
Viigin Gorda. 2. The JUewird Islands (aocording to the Bnglish arrangement) 
inclnde those stretching from ^orto-Bico to Dommica indnsiye ; namely, ths 
Virgin Isles, Angnilla, Antigua, Barbada, Dominica, Gnadeloape, St. Ghristo- 

$her, St. Martin, and the intervening islands. 8. The Windward Islands include 
lartiniqne, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, St. Vincent, the Grenadines (Gren&da, &c.), 
Tobago, and Trinidad. 

The terms Leevmrd and Windward are more niproprlately anpHed by the Siianiards 
than by ourselves ; thus, they apply Leeward to the islands nearest to, and thtikend 
fiy, the land, that Is, to those stretcblng from West to Bast on tike ooatA of Venezuela, 
firom * Oruba to Tobago.* While Windward is by them applied to the isluids eajtoeed 
to the Trade vtniio, that Is, to the islands stretching from * Porto-Bleo to €hren6da,* 
inclttslve. This difference should be borne in mind to prev^t confusion. 

a7S. Benuurke. — a. The formation of most of these islandsi 
but especially of the smaller Antilles, is of Vbieanio Origin, The 
principal Menntatne are the Blue Mountains in Jamaica; the 
Copper Mountains in Cuba ; and the volcano of La SouffrUre in 
Guadeloupe. 

b. Climate.— Situated near the Equator, the Climate of these 
iahuids is Tropical and hot, but modified bj the breezes from the 
ocean, the elevation of the land, and the nature of the soiL The 
low grounds are extremely hot and imhealthy, the inhabitants being 
exposed to several pestilential fevers. The districts devated above 
2,500 ft are exempt from these fevers, and are much more tem- 
perate and salubrious. The heat for the greater part of the year is 
great, and would be intolerable were it not modified by a cooling 
sea-breese which sets in from 8 to 10 a.x. This breeze increases in 
force till about 2 p.m., and then declines with the sun. On the 
approach of evening, the sea-breeze is succeeded, if near mountains, 
by a land wind. When these winds are less regular, the atmosphere 
becomes exceedingly oppressive. The Year is divided into 7\tfo 
Seasons, wet and dry : — 1st, a short toet season beginning ip May, 
and lasting about 6 weeks ; then a short dry season from the middle 
of Jtme to August. 2nd, a long wet season comprising September, 
October, and November ; and then a long dry season from December 
to April, during which the weather is serene and pleasant^ being 
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comparatively cool. Hurricanes mostly occur between July and 
October. Earthquakes also are frequent, and sometimes very de- 
structive. The Days and Nights in all Tropical- countries are nearly 
of equal duration throughout the year ; there not being more than 
three hours* difference b<>tween the longest day and the shortest. 
There is very little TwUi^ht^ so that after sunset it is soon dark. 

c. The Boll of most of the West India Islands is amazingly 
fertile. The chief Vtoducts are — sugar, coffee, cotton, dyewoods, 
spices, and fine fruits. Maize, guinea-corn, rice, plantain, banana, 
and sweet potatoes, are also extensively grown. 

<f. The People^ &o.— These tdands are oocaptod by the desoendaats of 
Europeans or by emancipated Negroes. The majority, however, of the negroes 
in the Spanish Islands are still slaves. The Religion and Languagt of the in- 
habitants are the same as the parent States to which they belong. The professed 
religion of the English islands is Episcopal Protettantinn ; of the Danish Bad 
Swedish, Lutheranitm ; and of the Spanish and French, Bomaniam, 
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276. Cuba. — a. Cuba is the largest of the West India Islands, 
and belongs to Spain. Length, 764 miles ; breadth, from 25 miles 
to 130 miles. Area^ including its dependent islands, is about 48,489 
sq. miles ; Pop, 1,400,000; Cap. BaTaima ; pop. 200. Numerous 
small islands surround the coast. 

h. The island is so begirt with reefs and shallows, that only one- 
third of the coast is accessible to vessels ; on this part are several 
good harbours. A chain of mountai&s runs through the whole 
length of the island, inclosing numerous fertile plains and valleys. 
Extensive lagoons and salt marshes lie along the flat shores. 

c. Cuba is divided into two Departments— the Western^ of which Hatanna is 
the capital, pop. 200 ; the Ecutem, of which Santtdgo is the capital. The towns 
next in importance to Havanna and Santiago ax&—Matanzat, an important sea- 
port, pop. 45 ; Puerto Principe^ pop. 80, 

d. The Climate, except in the low marshy grounds, is healthy. The mean 
Winter temperature at Havanna is 73° ; the mean of Summer is 83°. The most 
unhealthy months for Europeans are from May to August ; the most healthy 
are January, February, March, April, and November. Earthquakes are fre- 
quent ; Bain falls every month of the year. The chief ProdueU are sugar, 
cotton, cacao, coffee, tobacco, indigo, &c. The Minerals comprise iron, copper, 
gold, silver, alum, copperas^ coal. The chief Exports are sugar, coffee, cotton, 
treacle, indigo, tobacco, cigars, copper. The chief Imports are provisions and 
manufactured goods. Several Railways have lately been constructed. 

«. The Oowemment is vested in a Captain-OeneraL The Seligloil is 
Roman Catholic ; the Xianguage Spanish. Of the People, about 800,000 
are Whites ; 326,000 free-coloured ; 370,000 slaves, Chinese, £o. Cuba was dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1493 ; settled by the Spaniards in 1611 ; and retained 
by them ever since. In 1860 and 61 , two piratical attempts were made on Cuba 
by adventurers from the United States, which were dedteated, and the leader, 
Lopez, taken and executed. Shioe that time the island has been much 
disturbed. 
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277* Poito-Stoo is another Spanish Island. The Area is 
3,969 sq. miles; the Pop. 620,000, of whom 320,000 are whites, 250,000 
free blacks, and the rest are slaves. Cap. San Juaiia The chief 
Prodnets are — sugar, coffee, treacle, rum, and tobacco. 

278. Bayti or St. Homlniro is at present (1872) divided 
into two separate and independent Kepublics — Hajti on the West, 
and St. Domingo on the East. 

a. Basrtl, or the West portion of the island, formerly belonged 
to the French. The Area is 11,820 sq. miles; Pop, 570. The 
chief towns are— Vort-au-Prince, the capital (pop. 21), and Cape 
Haytien, an important seaport. 

h. The interior of the island is monntainons ; the Climate tropical, with 
only two Seasons ; the Soil is fertile. Chief Pi'oducts are mahogany and log- 
wood (of which there are eztenstve forests), next to these — cotton, coffee, cacao, 
tobacco, sugar, &c. The Mineralt include gold, silver, copper, tin, iron. The 
Xiang^nagr® is a corrupt French. lu 1803, the French were expelled, and 
Hayti became independent and a republic. In 1849, it became an empire under 
its first President ; and then, in 1858, it again became a Bepublic, which it con- 
tinues to be. 

279. — a. St. OomingrOf or the East part of the Island, for- 
merly belonged to Spain. The Area is 18,000 sq. miles ; Pop. 
200,000 ; the chief town is San Domingo ^ a seaport on the S.-E. 
coast, and the first permanent Settlement made by Europeans in 
America; pop. 15. 

6. Blstory. — ^Both the Eastern and Western parts of the Island have some- 
tiues been united under one power, but generally separated. In 1844, the 
Eastern separated from the Western part, under the title of the Dominiam 
Republic In 1861, this part was reunited to Spain ; but, in 1865, the Spaniaids 
abandoned it, when it again became and continues (1872) a distinct Bepublic. 

280. — a, Jamaica, the principal of the English West India 
Islands^ is in length 150 miles; average breadth, 40 miles. Area^ 
6,400 sq. miles; Pop. 441; Cap. Spanlsli Town ; but Kingston 
18 the largest town and chief port. 

h. The Blue Mountains traverse the island from E. to W., vary- 
ing in height from 5,000 to 6,000 ft. The island is well-watered. 
It is divided into 3 counties — Middlesex, Surrey, and Cornwall. 
The chief Ports are — Kingston, Montego Bay, and Falmouth. 

c. The Climate is tropical ; the North part is considered the most 
healthy ; the mean annual temperature of Kingston is 78°. The 
Baimy Seasons are from May to Aug., and from Oct. to Nov. 
Earthquakeii are frequent. The chief Products are indigo, cotton, 
coffee, cacao, sugar, maize, guinea-corn, plantain, fine fruits, &c. 

d. The Exports consist of sugar, rum, coffee, cotton, pimento, dye, and haM 
woodK ; the valud of those sent to Bngland in 1870 was 1,864,900^ The Jmports 
oompiise manufactured goods and provisions; the value of these sent from 
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UnglaM in 1870 was 1,186,8001. Tb» iAMrab ^omgKUt ixon, Mpper, lead. 
Bine, cobalt, marble, &o. 

e. The Chnronunent, aiiioe 18M, is Tested in a GoTeraor, assisted by a 
Piiyr Coandl of 6 memben, and a LesislatlTe Goondl of 13 members. The 
SaUffioti Is oniestilcfeed. The island is an eptooopal see. 

/. Blstorj'.— Jamaica was discoreiod by Golnmbos in 1494 ; colonised by 
the Spaniards in 1510; and oaptnrsd li^ the Bnglisii in 1685, to whom It has 
CTer since belonged. In 1807, the Slaye-trade was partially, and in 1833, totally 
abolished, when Jamaica zeoeiTed •,161,000<. as her portion of the 80,000,A06l. 
granted by pariiament as compensation to the ^ve owners. In 1868, a 
Iftgro IiuurreohcH took place, which, after many atrocities had been committed, 
was effectnaUy vawpanmsA bv Govemor Bttb. In Janoazy 1866, the old con* 
stitation was abrogikted ; and in October of the same year, the present new one 
promolgated. 
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asi* Oeeawia ia a name giyen by modem Geognphera to » 
Tiith DiTiflion of the G-lobe, which eonmitts of threa extensire 
Gwmps of Iibmds scattered in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and 
comprising — 1. Malajvta or the Asiatic Archipelago ; 2. Austral-' 
aala or South Asia; and 3. Po]jra«al& or 'the manj isles,' 
scattered in the Pacific Ocean. 

1. Malajrala has been already desezibed in Leaaofu 46, 47, 
Arts. 120 to 127. 



a. AVSTSA&ABZA, 



or SotUk Asia comprises the following large 
islands, lying S.-E. of Asia in the South Pacific Ocean :— 1. Those 
belonging to Mkffiand ; namely, Australia, Tlumama, New Zealand, 
and Norfolk JMand; 2. Those which oither belong to othw European 
powers or sie nndidmed ; namely. New Chtinea, New Britain, Neui 
Irdand, Solomon hUa, Santa Crug M», New Sebrides, and New 
Caledonia* 

1. Belonging to EngUuUL 

1« AMMHa oompriBes 5 wpamte Coloidai ; namely"-* 
CohwUt, Sq, MUei* 



1, Qmeodand on the N. B. . . 678,000 

2. Kew South Walee on the B. . 828,487 

8, Victoria 86,881 

4. Sonth Anstralia and Kotth ) ..q qqq 



Territoxy 
5. Western Anstralia 
8. Tsanuuiia • • 



. } 



978,000 
26,216 



Brit. Pop, 
li» 1870-1. 

109,800 
502,000 
781,870 

185,000 

91,600? 
99,880 



Brisbane. 

Sydney. 

ICelbonme. 

Adelaide. 

Perth, 
Hobact Town. 



8. Kew Zealand ; namely— 

ColoHlei. Sg. Miles. ^* ^^ "%?!.*** *^"* CofUdU. 

44,500 Whites in both isles sb256,167 Auckland. 
65,100 MaeriesittbothiriaBa 86,540 Christ Cfanreh. 

Total • 394,707 
1,000 



1. KorthlslB 
t. fiODfthlMe 



&. fltewari^Isle 
4. Norfolk Isle 



14 



- 2. Either umiaUned or beUmging to Xurofiean Couniriee, 

Cokmiei. 

1. Kew Guinea or Papua (partly belonging to 
13ie Dutch) • 

3. Kew Britain, nndaiaed 
8. Kew Ireland, „ 

4. Solomon lalee, „ 
6. Santa Cms isles, » 

6. Kew Hebrides, „ 

7. K«w GaIedoNia*(to Vtemu^ 



} 



aq.mee. 


JPrc^ i^Dptt 


876,000 


1,000,900 


U,200 
4,800 


(?) 
(?) 


12,900 


(?) 


5,700 
7,700 


150,000? 
45,000? 
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283. Australia is the largest island in the wurld, being nearly 
equal to Europe. The length from E. to W. is 2,500 miles ; breadth, 
1,960 miles. Area, 2,816,868 sq. miles; Pop, in 1871 was 1,649,670, 
exclusive of about 200,000 Aborigines. It comprises 6 separate 
and distinct British Colonies ; namely, Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, South or Central Australia, and West Australia. 



a8ft«— ^. Queensland lies on the N.-E. of Australia, having aik 
the N. the Gulf of Carpentaria and Torres Strait ; and on tiie &. 
New South Wales. It extends from 29^ South Latitude to lOP 
South Latitude ; the greater part of the country is thus within the 
Tropics, The Area is 678,000 sq. miles, which is 6^ times larger 
than Great Britain and Ireland ; the amount of British Colonists ia 
1871, was 109,800 ; of Aborigines, about 15,000 ; Cap, SriBbane, 
a bishop's see ; pop. 15. The chief JBai/e are Carpentaria on the N. ; 
Moreton« Keppel, and Wide Bays on the E. — The chief Idands are 
Erazer on the E. ; and Wellesley in the Bay of Carpentaria. 

h. The SnrflAoe is much diversified, containing many mountains 
and rivers. The chief BKpnntatns are Craig's Range and Denham's 
Range, of whi(ih the chief peak is Mount Lindsay, 5,700 ft. in 
height. The chief Ktvers are Brisbane, Flinders, and Burdekin. 

c. XliTislons. &o.— -The country Is not yet djTided into counties. The 
Chirf Towns axe—IpwHeh, Toowoon^y RockhampUm, - 

d. Climate. — The Seasons in Australia occur at the opposite 
periods of the year to those in Europe. Thus, Spring comprise 
September, October, and November ; Summer , December, January^ 
and Eebr9ary; Autumn, March, April, and May; Winter, June, 
July, and August. This order of the Seasons is applicable within 
a few days to all the Australian Colonies. As '.the Northern part 
of Australia is within the Tropics, while the Central and Southern 
parts are beyond them, the Climate undergdes -some modification 
with regard to the heat, moisture, and winds. 

Troploal Australia is in the range of the Indian Monsoons, 
of which the N.»W. sets in usually about the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and that from the S.-E. in the early part of ApriL There is, 
however, much ilrregularity in their recurrence, the variation somie- 
times amounting to more than a month. In these regions, too, the 
S^sons can scarcely be divided into diy and rainy ; for though the 
North West (or Suxnmer]i Monsoon iis attended with very heavy 
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falls, yet they rarely continue above two or three hours at a time, 
80 that they seldom put a complete stop to out-door labour. From 
June to September no rain finlls, though these are the healthiest 
months in the year. Another important division of the Australian 
Climate into wet and dry is marked by Periods or Ci/cles of 10 oip 
12 years each. Once in such cycles, a year of unmitigated Drought 
prevails, during which no rain £ills, and the effects of which are 
equally intense on the coast and in the interior. Next follows a 
year of flood ; but the rains, which are at first continuous and as 
general as the preceding droughty decrease with every succeeding 
jfsar, till they again whoUy fail for a time. As a mitigation of this 
evil, dews are very abundant ; and, fortunately, fall the heaviest 
during the Summer heats and the long-continued droughts. Hail- 
storms are frequent, as are also thunder and lightning ; the latter 
flashing frequently for a succession of days, wholly unaccompanied 
by the former or by a single drop of rain. Earthquakes are occa- 
Anally felt on the North coast 2. In Bxtra Tropleal Aus- 
tralia, the Climate is in general fiivourable to the human consti- 
tution. Endemic diseases are almost unknown; even small-pox, 
hooping-cough, and measles, are strangers; but the Hot Winds 
occasionally produce ophthalmia ; and the teres, or round worm, is 
the common pest of childhood. Dysentery is the most prevalent 
^disease; but this, like several others, yields to simple remedies. 
On the whole, the Climate of Queensland, though warm, is healthy, 
and favourable to European constitutions. The mean temperature 
of Spring at Brisbane is 71^ Fah. ; of Summer, 78° ; of Autumn, 
64^ ; of Winter, 61^. The Atmosphere is dry, but free from the 
hot winds which sometimes prevail in Victoria. Hot days are 
succeeded by cool nights. The BainfaU is variable; in 1862, it 
was 28 inches ; in 1863, it was 68 inches. Towards the ^orth, the 
rains are heavy. 

e. The Soil is variable ; but there are vast tracts of fertile land 
yielding excellent pasturage, and abundance of wheat and other 
grains, with sugar-cane, coffee, tobacco, indigo, rice, flax, oranges, 
lemons, &c. The laud is also well adapted for the growth of cotton. 
The chief occupation of the inhabitants is sheep and cattle rearing. 

The Minerals oompriae gold, copper, tin, iron, ooal, marble, and fine 
bnilding stone. Several short Railways and Tdegraphie lines are now in opera- 
tion. The chief Exporta comprise wool (the staple), gold, tallow, and hides ; 
the value of these sent to Great Britain in 1869, was 457.684/. The chief 
Imports oomprira shoes, drapery of all kinds, flour, hardware, saddlery, tea, 
sugar, beer, spirits, &c. ; the value of these sent from Qreat Brit^ in 1869, 
was 4M,800<. 

/. Ck>T6niineiit« — Queensland, like the other British Australiaa 
Ck)lonie8, is self-governed. The Legislature is composed of the 

I 
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Ck)vernoT, who is appointed by the Queen; and a Parliament eon- 
sisting of an Upper House of 23 members appointed by the 
Governor, and a Lower House of 26 members, elected by persoiiB 
possessed of a freehold worth 100^., or who rent a house at 10/. a 
year* To &eUrion, there is no State support given. £ach deno- 
mination maintains its own ministers, and receives equal protactiosi. 
trhe Sabbath is said to be pretty well observed. JBriebane is a 
Bishop's see. The System of Bdaeatton recognised by Gxyveiii- 
ment is that known as the National Irish, and is secular in its 
teaching. There, are, however, Denominational and Private Schools, 
in which religious as well as secular knowledge is imparted. 

ff. The Aborigines of Anstralia are of a moderate size, yeiythin and 
meagre, "wltii their hair black, thick, and worn short. The colour of their akin 
is smoky black, thongh varying in hue. The noee is large, Upe thick, month 
disproportionately wide ; the teeth projecting, eyee half closed, and their whole 
appearance very disagreeable. As a race, they are among the lowest of tl» 
human species ; go almost naked, live in roving tribes, subsist on the mo^ 
scanty and filthy food, practise cannibalism, and are almost destitate of any 
ideas of a Deity or (^ social obligations. Their numbers are rapidly de- 
creasing. 

h, Blstorw* — This colony, formerly called the Iforeton- Bap-Districts was 
nsed as a penal eettlement till 1842, and formed part of Kew South Wales. In 
1859, it was made a distinct colony, and Sir G. F. Bowen appointed the First 
Odvemor. The name of the colony was changed by the Queen herself to that 
of Q^untland, 
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ZBBm — a, Veiw South ^ITales is bounded on the N. by 
Queensland, and on the S. by Victoria. The Area is 323,437 
sq. miles, being about 2j times larger than Great Britain and 
Ireland. Pop. in 1871 was 602,000; Cap, Sydney, pop. 120; the 
see of the Metropolitan. 

. b. The SnrfAGO is much diversified, having many mountain ranges 
and numerous streams. There are several elevated districts well 
adapted for pasturage, as the Liverpool Plains^ which enjoy a com- 
paratively cool Climate. The coast is generally bold and rugged- 
The chief Mountains are the Australian Alps in the South ; the 
Blue Mountains on the coast, rising from 3,000 to 4,000 ft. ; and 
'near the northern frontier is Mount Lindsey, rising 5,700 ft. 
The chief ftiwers are — the Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, 
Darling, Barwan, Macquarrie, Hawkesbury, Hunter, and Clarenc^. 
The chief Inlets or Harbours are — Jervis Bay, Botany Bay, Port 
Jackson, Port Macquarrie. 

' e. Siviaiona, &c.— The Colony Is divided into 68 counties and several large 
squatting pastoral districts. The Chuf Tovru are — Sydney* the capital, see 
of the Metropolitan, pop. 120 ; Ooulbum, NetBccuUe^ and QrafUm^ all of which 
are Bishops' sees ; the other towns are — Bathurstf Maiiland Jiasty Jfaiiland West, 
J*arafnatta, Sqfala, and Wind*or» 
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d. The ClimAte. — ^lo Spring (September to November) the days 
fli6 warm and the nights eold. The mean heat of Summer (Decem- 
ber to Febroary) is about 80^ Fah. ; but on the coast, this is 
moderated by the sea breese firom 9 A.1C. tp 5 p.h. The Hot Winds 
from the deserts in the interior occur at times during this season, 
when the temperature is 100^ Pah. in the shade. These, however, 
continue only for a few days, when they are suceeediBd by cool 
South Winds, with thunder and rain. In Autttmn (March to May), 
March is rainy, psoducing floods ; towards the end of April, the 
wsather is dear and serene. Winter (June to August) is a season 
of rain, when the mornings and evenings are cold. 

The great drawback of ibia colony ig the prevalenoe of Periodkal Droughts 
(Bee Art. 284 d., Leu. 93), when ^^letation is parched, the crope fail, and many 
cattle die. On the whole, however, the Climate, particularly on the elevated 
plabia and the East Coast, is salubiioos, and conducive to longevity. I^ 
general dryness is said to exercise a beneficial influence in consumption and 
chest diseasftFu At Qydney, the mean temperature of Spring is 66^ ; of Summer, 
75° ; of Autumn, 64<* ; of Winter, 64°. The annual Bai$^l at Port Macquarrie 
is 62 inches ; at Port Jackson 62 inxdies. Bain sometimes descends in torrents. 

e. The Soil is very various ; in some parts it is fertile, but in 
others almost barren. Generally speaking, the land near the 
streams running Westward is inferior both for agriculture and 
pasture to the Eastern districts, where it is covered with luxu- 
riant herbage, and diversified with valleys, woodlands, and forests. 
The chief Prodneto are maize, wheat, flax, tobacco, indigo, 
vines, olives, sugar, and cotton. Sheep-farming forms the most 
flourishing branch of industry. Live stock thrive well, parti- 
cularly sheep. Most of the sheep farmera are wealthy. Game is 
plentiful. Septilee, though met with, are not abundant ; there are 
several species of snakes, some venomous, but mostly harmless. 
Minerals are abundant, especially gold, tin, copper, coal, iron. 
Goldrdigging has been a chief means of attracting many thou- 
sands from the parent State to these colonies. 

Good Roads have been constructed near all the large towns. JSeveral RaUways 
and Tdeqraphic lines ai:e in full operation. Steamers regularly ply between 
Sidney, Melbourne, Adelaide, New Zealand, &o. The chief Exports comprise 
gold, wool, coal, sugar, cotton, &c. ; the value of these sent to Great Britain in 
1870, was 8,267,000^ The chief Imports comprise cotton, linen, and woollen 
manufactured goods, leather, hardware, flour, machinery, apparel, stationery, 
tea, sugar, wine, beer, &o. ; the value of which from Great Britain, in 1870, was 
S/M4,280{. 

/. The lioTeninieiit is vested in a Governor appointed by the 
Crown, who Is aided by an Executive Council of 7 members nomi- 
nated by himself ; a Legislative Council or Upper Chamber of 21 
members nominated by the Crown ; and a Legislative Assembly of 
72 members nominated by registered electors, who vote by ballot. 
SeUffion. — ^All religious Denominations are on a footing of 

I 2 
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equality, and at prwent receiTe aid £rom the Colomal GoTennnenu 
The Bishops' sees are— Sydney (Metropolitan), Newcastle, Goulburo, 
and Grafton. Bdnoatton receives considerable attention. Thevt 
are niunerona Denominational, Private, and National Schools. In 
Sydney, there is a University, consisting of two colleges, one W^ 
longing to the Chnrch of England, the other to the Bom&n CathoHcs. 
In addition to this there are a large Grammar School and several 
other schools. In all the large towns are Schools of Art and asso*^ 
ciations for mutual improvement, hospitals, asylums, orphan 
schools, &c The social and religious condition of the inhabitants 
has considerably improved within the last 20 years, t 

g. History.— The firrt wfctlement was effecied in Janoaiy, 1788, by ooitk 
Ticta, firat placed in Botany Bay, but soon afterwarda removed to Port Jackstn^ 
The colony continued down to 1889 to be a penal Settlement. From 1889 to 
1843, only lew convicts were sent ; in 1843 the convict ^^stem entirdy ceased, 
when no convicts were sent to Sydney. Free emigrants began to go to AnstraUa 
about 1821. In 1851 the gold discoveries were made, when thonsaiids were 
attracted from the mother country to these shores, and materially assisted in 
developing its resources. From time to time the colonists were admitted to a 
share of the government. In 1856, tbe present Constitution was estabUsbed, 
which has lar^y contributed to the social, commercial, and political prosperitj 
of the Colony. 



Victoria (formerly called Port Phillip and Australia 
Felix) is t^e most Southerly Settlement of Australia. It is bounded 
on the N. by New South Wales, and on the W. by South Australia. 
Length, 490 miles; average breadth, 150 to 200 miles. Area, 86,900 
sq. miles (equal to England, Wales, and Scotland, united) ; Pop, 
in 1870 was 731,370; Cap, Melbonme ; pop. 200. 

b, Borfktce. — On the East is a considerable mountainous district, 
in which are the Australian Alps, of which the highest peak, 
Mount Kosciusko, is about 6,510 ft. above sea level; on the West 
are the Grampians, of which Hount William rises to about 4,500 
ft. ; there are also several volcanic hills. Tho other parts, particu- 
larly in the North-West, are either level or undulating. The chief 
Xiwer is the Murray; the other rivers, which are much smaller, are 
— ^the Glenelg, Snowy, Loddon, and Goulburn. The principal 
XAkes are Hindmarsh and Albacutya. Qeyeial small fTlantla lie 
near the South coast. 

c Btwislona.— The Colony Is divided into 24 counties, ezolnsive of several 
large squatting and pastoral districts not yet settled. Chief l]fttM are— Mel- 
bourne, the capital, a Bishop's see, pop. 128 ; BaUarat, Beeehworih, (kutU- 
main, Geelong, KyneUm, Portland, Sandhurst, 

d. The Climate of Victoria, which is considered one of the 
finest in Australia, is warmer than that of England, and very 
^healthy. The heat of Summer is tempered by cold breezes, and 
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the nights are always cooL* except dming the pieralence of the Hot 
Wmds which ooeasionally blow from the N.-N.-W. These winds 
raise the thennometer to 111^ FiUl in the shade, and cause mnch 
ijoBt near the large towns ; but fortunately they last only about 3 
days, and are always followed by cool breezes from the South. 

The highest temperature of Jannary is 98** ; the mean temperature is 68*' ; 
the lowest temperatuxe of July is 82° ; the mean temperature is 4SP. Lees rain 
falls here than either In Queensland or New Soatii Wales. The annual Baif^fall 
is about 28 inches. This, like the other Australian Oolonies, is subject to 
Drought. 

. 0. The Boll, &c — ^The Soil is various, but much of it is good and 
suitable both for agricultural and horticultural purposes ; and the 
plains, during a considerable portion of the year, a£K>rd excellent 
pasturage. Several tracts in the Korth-West are poorly watered 
and almost barren. .Gipps* Land on the S.*£. is moedy fertile. 
The Vroduots are those of temperate climes. Agriculture is 
making, great progress ; but in this, as in the other colonies, sheep 
and cattle rearing forms the most important branch of rural in- 
dustry. Camels, alpacas, llamas, Cashmere goats, and British birds, 
have been introduced. The Minerals are very valuable, comprising 
gold in great abundance, copper, tin, silver, coal, and iron. The 
gold-yielding districts are calculated to extend over 16,000 sq. 
miles. 

• There are numerous good Roada on which stage-coaches regnlarly run ; and 
in 1869, there were 276 miles of RaUwaySt cuid 800 mites of TdegrapMc lines in 
onseration. The chief Exports comprise gold, wool, hides, sheep, &c. ;*the yalue 
of those sent to England in 1869, was 9,589,800{. The chief Import* comprise 
woollen cloths, drapery, apparel, boots and shoes, flbnr, hardware, ironmongery, 
machinery, provisions, tea, sugar, spirits, timber, stationery, &o. ; the value of 
those from England tn 1870, was 6,879,600<. 

/. The Govenunent is vested in a Governor nominated by the 
Crown, aided by an Executive CouncU of 10 members, and a Parlia- 
ment consisting of a LegtaUUive CouncU or Upper House of 30 
members, elected for 10 years, 6 of whom retire by rotation every 
2 years ; and a Legislative AssemUy of 78 members, elected by the 
people by ballot for 3 years, g, Kellg^oiu — ^There is no established 
church ; each denomination supports its own ministers, and is equally 
protected. The State allows 50,000/. yearly to be distributed to all 
that will accept it, according to population. Melbourne is a Bishop's 
see. A. Btfvoation, depending on State support, is conducted on the 
two systems called the Irish National System and the Denomina- 
tional. The latter, which is the more popular, in addition to reli- 
gious and moral training, embraces reading, writing, grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, natural science, music, and drawing. There 
is a University at Melbourne, with an annual allowance of 9,000/. 
^m the State, There are also in different towns, superior schools 
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for the upper and middle classeB, with literary and scientific insti- 
tutions, librarieSi ttuseiuns, agricnltoral and mining institutes. 

i. History .—This district was dlaooTered by Lient. Kturay in 1802, who 
nnined it Port Phillip, in honour of the first goremor of AnstmUa. The flx«0 
permanent settlement was made in 1834 ; and the first public land sale effected, 
in 18:{7. In 1839, when the tide of emignition to the colony set in, a Buperin- 
tendent was appointed over the district by the GoTermnent of New South Wales, 
to which it then belonged. The year 1843 was a period of depression, but 1846 
vitnesAed a decked improvement. In 1851, the district was separated from New 
South Wales and formed into a distinct colony. In this yev, the gold flelda 
having been discovered, thousands of emigrants were attracted to Victoiiai 
when scenes of bloodshed and anarchy frequently occurred. By the judicious 
and energetic regulations of the Government, however, aided by ft vigilant 
police, order was gradually restored, and the protection of law afforded to every 
individual* 
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297. — a. South or Central Australia^ prior to 1863, was limited 
to the district extending from the Southern Ocean to the 26th parallel 
of South Latitude in the North ; and was confined £. and W. by the 
meridians of 129^ and 141° East Longitude. This district contained 
383,328 sq. miles. In 1863, there was added to this the large 
district called the Northern Territory, extending from the 26th 
parallel to the Indian Ocean, and containing at least an Area of 
426,563 sq. miles. The Colony, thus enlarged, contains a total Area 
of 750,000 sq. miles, and would be more appropriately named 
Central Australia, as it includes the entire centre of the country. 
The Pop. in 1871 was 185,000; Cap, Adelaide, pop. 20; a 
Bishop's see. 

The Bays in the 8. are Encounter Bay, St. Vincent's Gulf, and 
Spencer Gulf; in the N.^ the Gulfs of Carpentaria, Van Diemen, 
and Anson. The Xalanda in the 8, are — Kangaroo Isle ; in the 
N. Melville and Groote Eylandt. The Veninaala of Yorke is in 
the South. 

b. The Bnrfikce of South Australia is in the South mostly undn* 
lating or level. The Northern part of the country, so &r as it has 
been explored, is well watered, and contains fine pastures, wood- 
lands, and ranges of hills. The central interior contains extensive 
sandy and stony deserts, interspersed, however, with various ranges 
of hills and districts of varying fertility. The chief Montitalna 
are Gawler Bange, Flinders Kange, Mount Bryant. The Rivera 
are— Murray and Boper. The Ibakea are — Torrens, Eyre, and 
Gairdner. 

c. Divisions, &c. — At present, the country is not divided into counties, 
but only into electoral districts, of which there are 17. The Chi^ Towns are — 
Adelaide, the capital, a Bishop's see, jwp. 20 ; Port Adelaidet OeMler, Maeelea^ 
field. Port Ulliot, Wallaroo, Kooringa. 

d. The Climate is similar to that of the South of Italy, warm and healthy, 
and ifrell adapted to the growth of cereals, as well as ot the vlhe and Che finest 
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fruits. This colony, though not sat^eet to the dionghts to which some other 
oolonleB are, yet occasionally feels the inflnenoe of the * Hot Winds.' The 
fnean temperahwe of Summer at Adelaide is 83° ; of lifter, 56**. The annual 
BaMfoU is about 21 inches. 

e, Soilff &c. — ^The Korthem and Central puts are not yet ex- 
plored. Of the other districts the Soil is Tarions ; hut large tracts 
in th« East and South-East consist of fertile land. The staple 
Vrodn0ts are fine wheat, wool, the vine, and copper. Considerable 
attention is paid to the cultivation both of wheat and the' vine. 
All vegetables are plentiful. Tobacco, hops, indigo, and fine fruits, 
come to perfection. Minerals occur in abundance, particularly iron, 
copper, and lead. Coral, however, is scarce, and very little gold 
has been found. In 1865, 44 copper mines were at work, of which 
the largest ifi the Surra-Burra, 

/. Good Roads ha^e been constnxcted in various places ; 66 miles of RaUtcay 
and 600 miles of Tdegraph were in operation. The chief Exports comprise 
wool, copper, wheat, flour, tallow, and lead ; the value of those sent to England 
in 1869, was 2,998,006^ The chief Imports comprise cotton, woollen, and linen 
goods, apparel, boots and shoes, cutlery, hardware, tea, sugar, beer, spirits, 
groceries, &c. ; the value of these from England in 1869, was 2,754,770Z. 

g. The OoTemineBt« since 1857, has been vested in a Governor 
appointed by the Crown, aided by an Executive Coundlt and 
a Parliament consisting of a Legislative Council of 18 members 
appointed for 12 years, of whom 6 retire every 4 years; and a 
House of Assembly of 36 members, nominated by 17 districts by 
ballot for 3 years. ItoUffton«^There is no established Churchy 
but all Denominations are placed on the same footing. The Church 
of England is regulated by the Bishop of Adelaide and a Synod. 
The system of Sdaoation established by Government is conducted 
by a central, and several district boards, but nearly two-fifths of 
the schools are unconnected with the Government. The Scriptures 
are read daily in the Government schools, and verbal explanations 
allowed. 

h. Blstory.— This colony was established in 1834. In 1840, the population 
amounted to 14,610 ; in 1850, to 68,700 ; and in 1861, to 180,627 ; in addition to 
6,046 Aborigines. Li 1863, the district formerly called North Australia was in- 
corporated with South Australia, so that the colony now extends from the 
extreme North in Lat. 11° South to the extreme South in 88<> 20^ South 
latitude. 



occupies the entire Western 
portion of Australia, extending from 13^ 40' to 35° South Latitude, 
and from 113° to 129° East Longitude, and bounded on three sides 
by the Indian Ocean. Area, 978,000 sq. miles; Pop, in 1869, 
21,500 ; Cap. Pertli, a Bishop's see. 
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b, Surfkee. — A ntnge of moantainfl skirts the Western coast, of 
which the Southern part is called the Darling Range ; further North 
are the Herschel and Victoria Ranges. To the East of this range, 
and more inland, are many detached groups of mountains, yarying 
in elevation from 2,000 ft to 4,000 ft The rest of the country 
towards the East has not yet been much explored. The Btvem 
are in general shallow, and flooded in heavy rains ; the principal 
are — the Swan, Murchison, and Gkiscoyne. Chief Ziakes are— 
Austin and Moore. Bajs and Chilflk — ^In the S., Great Austra- 
lian Bight ; on the W., Geographe Bay ; on the N., King's Sound 
and Cambridge Gulf. 

«. ]MTtalOBS.~Tbe setttod part is dirlded into 89 dlrtricts. The chieC 
Town ai»—Perthf the capital, a Bishop's see » York, FreemantU, AlboMif, Bun* 
bury-I£art)Our. 

d. The Climate is dry and healthy. Hie mean temperature of Winter Is 
58° Fah. ; of Summer 76" Fah. e. The 8oll, &c.— Much of the Soil both oa 
the coast and in the interior is occupied by mere sand and scrub. There are, 
however, tracts of fertile land suitable for the culture of the ylne, fig, and line 
fruitB. The chief Product* are wheat, barley, the vine, green crops, &c. Sheep 
and cattle are extensive reared. The Minerals compnse granite, coal, lime- 
stone, iron, lead, sine, copper, and mercury. The chi^ Exports comprise wool, 
sandal wood, timber, and copper ; the value of these in 1889, was 101,8691. The 
chief IiiporU comprise apparel, boots and shoes, drapery, ironmongery, sugar, 
tea, tobacco, soap, candles, &c. ; the value of which in 1869, was 127,9781. 

/. The CtoTemment is vested in a Governor and a Legislative Ck>TmGil of 
6 official and 6 unofficial members. Seligioila— As in the other colonies, 
there is no church establishment ; each Denomination *provideB for its own 
ministeiB, and receives equal protection from the State, rertll is a Bishop's 
see. Bducatian receives encouragement from this infant colony, g, Bli- 
tory* — ^The Colony was established in 1839, but has progressed very slowly. 
In 1851, the {lopnlation was only 5,800, and at the request of the people the 
colony was mode a penal settlement. In 1861, its population amounted only to 
15,691. Transportation of convicts to the colony hu now ceased. 

&eMOli 96.— TASMJUrZA. 

2M9m — a. TAMBanlA (formerly called Van Diemen^s Land) is a 

large island on the South of Australia, &om which it is separated 
by Bass's Strait. Length from N. to S. about 200 miles ; ayerage 
breadth from E. to W. about 155 miles. Jrea, 26,215 sq. miles, 
which is a little less than Ireland ; Pop, in 1871, 99,330 ; Cap, 
Bo1>art Town ; pop. 25, a Bishop's see. The chief Zstends are 
— Fumeaux, Flinders, King's, and Bruni. 

b. 8nrf)aoe. — The Surface consists of alternately elevated table- 
lands, mountains, and fertile valleys. Two chains run through the 
island, nearly due N. and S., called the Eastern and Western Tiers. 
In the Eastern range the chief Mountains are Ben Lomond, 5,010 
ft. ; Mount Bairow, 4,644 ft. ; and Mount Wellington, 4,166 
ft. In the Western range are Cradle Mount, 5,069 ft.; French- 
man's Cap, 4,756 ft. ; and Valentine's Peak, 6,000 ft The island 
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is well watered ; the chief Slvem are the Berwent and its branches 
in the S., and the Tamar and its tributaries, North and Sonth Esk in 
the N. Several Kakes occur in the elevated table-lands. The chief 
Harbours are — Storm Harbour in the S. leading to Hobart Town, 
and Macquarrie on the West. 

e, IMwislOlUla— Inclnding TUndetB sod Barren IsLes, there srs 19 ooimties* 
The CMtf Town* are— Hobart Town, the capital, a Blehop'e eee, and the 
chief commeroial Fort ; Launeukm on the Tamar, the aeccmd seaport ; Bichp 
mond, Oeorge-town. 

d. The ClUnata is very salubrious and delightful, removed from 
the extremes of heat and cold. The Summers are not unpleasantly 
wazm, nor are the Winters so severe as to prevent agricultural 
operations. 

At Hobart Town, the mean temperature of the Fear is 579 Fah. ; of Winter 
42^ ; of Snmmer 64'*. The average annual Rainfall of the interim of the idand 
it 22 inches ; on the West coast it is about 44 inches. 

«. The Soil is very good. Much of the land is covered with 
fine forests. At present, the staple oommodities are grain, £ruit, 
timber, and wooL The wild ammaU include kangaroos, opossums, 
wombats, and wild cats, with several kinds of snakes, lizards, and 
insects. The MmeraU comprise coal, limestone, iron, silver, lead, 
copper, clay, and sandstone. 

/. Good Jtoadt connect the Tarions towns. The chief Sxporti oompiise wool 
(the staple), timber of all Undi, oil, wheat, oats, fruits, &c. ; the value of thoee 
sent to Great Britain in 1870, was 881,4262. The chief ImpwrU comprise apparel, 
boots and shoes, drapery, ironmongery, tea, sugar, beer, dec ; the value o| those 
from Great Britain in 1870, was 206,7971. 

g. The Oowemment since 1856 is vested in a Gtovexnor, a Legta- 
lative Council of 15 members, elected for 6 years, and a Souse of 
AsssTnbly consisting of 30 members, elected by ballot for 5 years. 
SeUirioii. — There is no established Church ; every Denomination is 
protected, and supports its own ministers. Hobart Town is a 
Bishop's see. BdooatiOB receives attention* By the Oovemment 
regulations parents are required to pay part of the school fees and 
the Qovemment the rest. The salaries of the masters depend on 
the class of school. Beading the Scripturee form« part of the 
course of instruction, 

ft. BlStorjr*— This island was discovered Iff Tasman in 1649, and subse- 

?[uently called Van Ihtmen't Land, In honour of a governor of the Dutch Bast 
ndies. It was partially enlored by Oook and others, and ascertained by Bass, 
in 1798, to be an island. The first Bnglish penai settlemmt was estabUAed 
in 1808 ; and down to 1818 it continued to be merely a place of transportation 
firom New South Wales, on which colony it was a di^ndency. The settlement 
suifered from the depredations of escaped convicts, called Bushmen, till 1817, 
when thev were put down. In 1826, the island was made a distinct ookmy. It 
was not tul 1881, that persons of respectability began to settle in the island ; 
gradually the numbers of this class were augmented, and particularly since 
1862, in which year the tran«portatio7i system ceased, and no convicts were 

I3 
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afterwarda eent to the islAnd. The name of Teumania also has .been offidally 
snhstituted for that of Van Diemen. The Aborigines, who in 1814 amonnted to 
0,000, were in 1866 lednced to one man and five women. 
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290. — a. UTew Zetdand consists of two large islands (called 
North and South), and one small one (called Stewart's Island), with 
several adjacent islets, situated in the North Pacific Ocean, between 
34° and 48^ South Latitude. 1. The North Isle has an Area of 
41,500 sq. miles; the European Pop, in 1869 was 79,913, and 
87,107 Maories. 2. The South laUy which is 590 miles by avemge 
150 miles, has an Area of 55,100 sq. miles, with a European Pop. 
in 1868 of 138,671, and 1,433 Maories. 3. /S^etoor^f 7«^ has an 
Area of 1,000 sq. miles, with only a few colonists and natives. 
The total Area is about 100,500 sq. miles. In 1871 > the White 
population of both islands, mostly emigrants from Chraat Britain, 
amounted to 256,167 ; the Aborigines, or Maorie8t amounted only 
to 38,540. Totals 294,707. The capital of the colony is Anek- 
land in the Nordi Isle. The North Isle is separated from the 
South by Cool^s Stfait ; the Sdouth Isle from Stewart's by Foveattx 
Strait. The chief Bays, &c. of the North hie are — ^Bay of Islands, 
Gulf of Hauraki, Bay of Plenty, and Hawke Bay. Of the South 
Isle are — Massacre, Btind, Admiralty, and Cloudy Bays. 

b, ffnrfikce. — ^Kew Zealand, like the minority of the South Pacific 
Islands, is of Volcanic origin. A chain of lofty mountains occupies 
the centre and South of the Northern Isle, and the entire West of 
the Southern Isle. The highest peak in the North Isle is Mount 
Egmont (8,270 ft.) ; in the South Isle, Mount Cook (13,300 ft.) 
and Kaikora (9,300 ft.). The mountains on both sides slope gra- 
dually towards the sea, leaving a large extent of forest, plain, and 
marsh land. There are also smaller ranges, with various detached 
mountains, several of which are volcanic cones, the principal 
of which is Mount Egmont. The greater part of the moun- 
tains are covered with extensive forests. There are also numerous 
table-lands, many of which are well wooded ; but others, as in 
Canterbury province, arfe bare. The country is well watered, many 
of the streams affording unlimited command of water power. The 
l^Akes in both islands are numerous. The Coasts are much in- 
dented, containing many bays and harbours. 

«. BiTlsioilS.— New Zealand is divided into 9 provinces, 4 in the Korth 
Isle and 5 in the South. The Aborigines, called Maories, are principally 
located in the North Isle ; those in the South Isle having been nearly extermi- 
nated by their Northern brethren before the European colonisation took place. 
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Tbe fbDowing Table contains the names of the FzoTinoes ; the British Popula- 
tion in 1868 ; the amount of Maories at the same period ; and the Provindal 
capitals. 

Br<i,pop.1nl8SB, Maoriei in 1868. 
48,831 



yartkJOe, 

1. Auckland in N. • 

2. TaianaU, W. 
8. WeUingtoa, S. . 
4. Bawke's Bay, E. . 



aoufftlOe, 

6. Nelson, N.W. 

6. Karlboiough, K. S. . 

7. Canterbury, Gent. 

8. Otago, 8. E. 

9. Southland, S. 

White Pop. in 1868 



4,859 

31,950 

6,288 



28,814 

4,871 

58,866 

48,577 

7,943 



) 



87,107 



Prov. Copt. . 

(Auckland. 

New Plymouth. 

Wellington. 
, Napier. 



1,488 



88,540 



/Nelson. 

Picton. 

Christchurch. 

Dunedin. 
.Inyercargill. 



318,484 
White Pop. in 1871 s 256,167 
The natiye or Maori population is rapidly decreasing. ^ 

d. The Olimate of New Zealand ib temperate, very salubrious, 
and admirably adapted to Britilih eoDetitutions. The Seaaons^ as 
befbre stated, occur at opposite periods to those of Europe. With 
us, too, the Sun is South at Noon, but in New Zealand, &c., the Snn 
is due North at Noon, whilst the South is the shady side, and the 
cold winds come from that quarter. The Summer (December to 
February) is a little warmer than that of England, and much 
longer ; the nights are about 12 degrees cooler than the days. It is 
also warmer in Spring and Autumn ; and in Winter the East Winds 
which are so prevalent in England with cold, fog, and snow, are 
unknown here. High winds, howeyer, frequently prevail, especially 
during Spring and the early part of Summer. The changes of tem- 
perature, too, are as frequent as in England; but owing to the 
greater dryness the effect is not so ii\juriou8, and thus consumption 
and chest affections are almost unknown. 

In New Zeatand, the average temperature of Sommer is 65° ; of Autnxnn, 59*' ; 
of Winter, 50°. In England, the average temperatuze of Summer is 61° ; of 
Autumn, 50° ; of Winter, 88°. Bain is most frequent during Winter ; but 
showers occur at all seasons of the year. The annual Raii^fcM of the North 
Isle varies ttom 45 to 55 inches ; of the Bouth Isle from 80 to 84 inches. 

e. Boilf &c. — The Soil when once cleared is in general fertile, and 
suitable for all kinds of husbandry. The diy upland grounds are 
various ; some are fertile, others only inferior. In several districts 
there are large tracts of barren hills and naked sand-flats. Grain 
of all kinds, fruits and vegetables, have been introduced, and grow 
in abundance. Potatoes, originally introduced by Capt. Cook, now 
form the principal food of the natives, and frequently two crops 
are annually produced from the same ground. Timber is abundant. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry, all priginally imported, are 
now numerous. Pasturage is good. Cattle and sheep rearing forms 
a leading branch of industry. The country is free from wild ani- 
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mals, poisonooB snakes, and noxious yermin. The Minerals are 
most valnable ; the chief are gold (which is abundant in the pro- 
vince of Otago), coal» copper, silyer, iron, sulphur, lead, and 
manganese. 

/. Good BoatU have beea oonstracted InTsrloiu ports. A BaOwaif -was opensd 
in 1868 between Christ Chorch and Lvttleton ; and SUam Kanigation is veiy 
ccnmon. The chief ExvorU oomprue gold and gold-dnst, wool, timber, 
potatoes, Eanri gam or resin, oil, &o. ; the value of these sent to Great Britain 
in 1869, was l,5M,128i. The chief Import* comprise ootton, linen, and woollen 
goods, drapery, boots and shoes, hard^^are, cutlery, tea, beer, sugar, wioe^ 
spirits, stationery, tobacco, &c. ; the value of these sent from Great Britain 
1 ' 1869, was 2,468,5791. The principal Pbrt* in the North Isle are— AncUaad, 
New Plymouth, and Wellington ; in the South Isle are— Nelson, Lyttleton, 
Dunedin, and Invercargill. 

g. The CkiremmeBt is Tested in a Gk)yemor (aided by a minis- 
try) appointed by the Crown over the whole Colony, and a General 
Assembly f consisting of a Legislatiye Council of 36 members nomi- 
nated by the Crown for life ; and a House of Bepresentatiyes of 7S 
members elected for 5 years by yotem, either owning a freehold 
worth 50^., or pajring a rent of 61, a year in the country, or of lOL 
in the towns. The Elective Franchise is without distinction of race. 
In addition to the General National Assembly, each of the 9 pro- 
vinces has a Local Government for the management of its internal 
ai&irs, consisting of a Superintendent and a Provincial Council, 
both elected by the people of the province. 

A. XelifioB. — There is no Church establishment. Each Deno- 
mination supports its own ministers and is equally protected. 
There are 8 Bishops' sees in the North Isle^ namely Auckland, 
Wellington, and Waiapua; and 3 in the South Isle, namely Christ- 
church, Nelson, and Dunedin. 

t. Bdaeatton. — Schools, supported to a great extent out of 
public funds, are established not only in all the populous, but in 
many of the agricultural districts, in which the English language 
and the ordinary branches of education are taught. In Christ 
Church there is a University founded in 1856, and supported partly 
by grants and partly by fees. A similar institution in the same 
town, called Christ Church Academy, has been established by the 
Presbyterians, and is also supported by fees and grants. Both these 
institutions are in a flourishing condition. Mechanics' Institutes, 
Libraries, and Newspapers are also established in most of the 
towns. 

k. The Veople. — The natives, called Jfaoriet, are probably of the Malay 
family. They are in general a fine race, tall, strong, brave, and active. Their 
colour is that of a European gipsy, varying in shade in different individuate. 
They are quick of apprehension, and readily acquire the arts of civilisation. 
When first visited by Christian Missionaries they practised cannibalism and 
irther inhuman customs ; but, by degrees, they abandoned these, and many 
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embraoed Ohriatianity. For some years they had laid aside their warlike 
habits, and had become terming and trading lesidenta, itfiA.Hi(ig with the colonists 
t^e fnmchise of this self-gOTerned colony, when they were instigated by some 
dteffected diiete to revolt, under pretence of unfair distribution of the land. 
The revolt has, however, though with diiflcnltyy been suppressed, and peace 
restored. 

L History ■— New Zeahuid was discovered by Tasman in 1642, and its 
extent and character ascertained by Oook in 1769 and 1774. In 1815, a Mis- 
sionary settlement was effected in the Bay of Islands on the K. of the North 
Isle. In 1888, a resident Superintendent was appointed, subordinate to New 
South Wales. For some time the shores had been infested by marauding traders 
and escaped convicts, who committed great depredations upon the natives. Under 
these circumstances, the British Chovemment took formai paueuhn of the 
islands in 1840, and constituted the Colonp, first a dependency on New South 
Wales, and then, in 1861, a distinct colony under the crown. In 1861, also, the 
New Zealand Company, which had been fonned in England in 1837 for the 
purchase of land, made over its affairs to the British Government for the sum 
of 268,8702. In 1868, a free Constitution for the Colony was granted, and 
modified in 1867. Afterwards, several insurrections of the natives broke out — 
one under a chief called WilUam King, in 1860, which was put down in 1861 ; 
another in 1868, which was 2u>t fully suppressed till 1866. 
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a91«— «. Stewart Zsle, the Southernmost of the New Zealand Group, 
is separated from South Island by Foveaux Strait. It is well-wooded, con- 
tains an Area of about 1,000 sq. miles, and is oooapied by a few oolonista 
and natives, b. The Auckland Isles, discovered in 1806, are a small 
group, about 180 miles to the South of New Zealand, containmg about 187 
sq. miles, and are under the Government of New Zealand, e. The Cbatbam 
Zsles, discovered in 1791, lie about 880 miles to the East of New Zealand, of 
which colony they form a dependency. The largest is 90 miles in circumference, 
and is inhabited by about 60 colonists and 600 abdrigines. d. Worfblk 
XslOJMl lies between New Zealand and New Caledonia, about 1,200 miles 
E.N.E. of Sydney. The island is 6 miles by 2^ miles ; the Area is 14 sq. miles, 
with a healthy climate and afertlle soiL It was till reoentlya penal settlement, 
but having been deared of felons, is now assigned to the PUcalrn Manders, and 
placed under the government of New South Wales. 

292. Of the fallowing Groups, very little is known for certain, a, XTew 
Ouinea or Papua is a large island lying N. of Australia. Length from E. 
to W. about 1,600 miles ; breadth from 80 to 40Q miles ; the probable Area 
is 276,000 sq. mUes. The inhabitants, called Papuan Negroes, are partly of the 
Malay race, and probably amount to 1,000,000. The IhtM^ have several 
settlements on this island. 6. Wew Britain consists of two large mountain* 
otts icdands, the Area of which is about 114(00 sq. miles, e. Vew Xreland 
is a long narrow island, tying 400 miles N Jl. of New Guinea ; length 200 miles ; 
average breadth, 20 miles ; estimated Area, 4,860 sq. miles ; amount of popula- 
tion unknown, d. The Solomon Isles are a long group lying to the B. of 
New Guinea; the jnincipal are Bougainville and C^oiaeul. «. The Santa 
Craa Islands and Queen Charlotte Islands are two small groups 
lying on the E. of the Solomon Isles. /. The Vew Bebrldes Oroup 
includes Espiritu-Santo, Mallicolo, Erronumgo (where the missionary Williams 
was murd^ed), Tanna, and a few others. Host of the natives are now 
Christians, g, Vew Caledonia ; length, 220 miles ; breadth, 80 miles ; 
Area, 7,700 sq. miles ; probable pop, 46 ; this island has belonged to the 
French stnoe 1868. A. Xioyaltj Islands consist d five small islands on 
the B. of New Caledonia, and also belong to %bo Fkeodu 
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29 S«^^. 9ol3rii6Sla« or 'the Many Isles,* comprises the niu&e- 
rous groups of small islands scattered in tbe Pacific Ocean, N.-E. of 
Australasia, and extending about 2i° N, to 30° 8, of the Equator, 
The supposed aggregate population of the yarious islands is 
1,600,000. 

6. All these islands are more or less of corci formation ; most of 
them are very small ; many have an elevated surface ; and in some 
there are active Volcanoes, c. The CUmate is salubrious and 
temperate ; the Periodical or Trade Winds keep the air cool and 
pleasant, and the regular but not excessive moisture from the 
ocean renders vegetation luxuriant. Thunder-storms and water- 
spouts are frequent ; but hurricanes are rare, and earthquakes slight 
and not of frequent oeeurrenoe. 

d. The Boll, partioulaTly In the vsHeyB and near the riven, is eztivmely 
fertile, producing in great abundance bread-fruit, cocoa, bananas, plantain, 
sugar-cane, yams, cotton, arrow-root, maiae, sweet potatoes, sandal wood, and 
the yarious products of Tropical regions. Oxen and swine are numerous. All 
the islands are free trcan. serpents and venomous insects. 

e. The Native* are in general well-formed, tall, and active. The efforts of 
the British and American Missionaries have been eminently successful ; for 
the great majority, if not the whole of the natives, have embraced Christianity, 
abandoning their former heathen practices and warlike propendties, and settling 
down to the cnltlvatiDn of the arts of peace. 

• 

a9«« The Iftroaps lytny Wortli of the Bqaator comprise 
— ^the Sandwich Isles, the Ladrones, the Carolines, the Pelew Isles, 
Marshall Isles, and Oilbeit Isles. Of these the Sandwich Islands 
aro the most important. 

a9S.~a. The Sandwtoli Oronp extends from 18^ 60' North 
Latitude to 22^ 20^ North Latitude, and includes 16 islands, of 
which only 8 are inhabited. The principal are Hawaii or Owyhee, 
Mowee^ Woahoo or Oahu. The Area of the whole is about 6,030 
sq. miles ; Pop, 70,000, which is a decrease on the former census. 
The Cap. is Honoiulu, on the island Woahoo. The Area of Oun/hee, 
the largest island, is 4,040 sq. miles. On this island Capt. Cook 
was killed, Feb. 14, 1779. The Area of Woahoo is 630 sq. miles; 
of Mowee, 620 sq. miles. 

b. The Surface of these islands is elevated. There are several active 
Volcanoes, particularly that of Kilauch in Owyhee, e. The Climate is 
delightful and salubrious, with genial sea breezes and moderate rains, d. The 
BoU, especially in the valleys, is very fertile, producing fine wheat, coflfee, 
cotton, cocoa, arrow-root, yams, bread-fruit, and other tropical productions. 
Poultry and swine are numax>us. e. Christianity has been embraced by the 
natives, and a Bishop of the Chnrch of England was appointed in 1861 to Tc<d(\e 
in fionolnln. the capital, f. The GOTernxneot is an hereditary constitntional 
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monarehpy with two chambers ; one of the chiefs, the other of delegates of tho 
people. Newspapers and periodicals are now printed; and constant steam 
commnnications maintained with San Fnuxcisoo, China, Australia, and 
England. 

296«~a. The Xrfulrone or Marianne Islands belong to Spain ; the 
chief are G-uahan TlOO miles in circmnference) ; the next are Bota and Tinian. 
These islands were disooyered by Magellan in 1612, and named Ladronet from 
the thievish propensities at the natires. Afterwards, the Spaniards for this 
name snbstituted that of Marianne^ in honour of their queen, b. The Caro- 
line Xsles, also belonging to Spain, are a numerous group, of which the 
chief is Yap» They are subdivided into many smaller groups. The inhabitants 
are of the Malay race, and amount to about 23,000. c. The Ptlew Ides are a 
small group to the West of the Carolines, d. The Jfarahatt Isles are another 
small group situated in Latitude 7° 80' North, e. To the South at these are 
the Gilbert Isles. 
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297. The Groups lying South of the Equator are — 1. The 
Feejee or Yiti Islands ; 2. The Society Islands ; 3. The Samoa or 
Navigators' Islands ; 4. The Friendly or Tonga Islands ; 5. Cook's 
Isles; 6. Austral Isles; 7. Low Archipelago; 8. G-ambier Isles; 
and 9. The Marquesas. Of these the Feejee and Society Islands are 
the most important. 

298.— a. The Feejee or Vltl Islands lie between 15° 30' 
South and 19° 30' South, and are in number nearly 200, of which 65 
are inhabited. The principal are Viti Levu, 85 miles by 40 miles ; and 
Vanua Levu, 95 miles by 25 miles. The Area of the whole is about 
13,000 sq. miles; Pop, about 200,000. 

b. Most of these islands are of Volcanic origin*; and several of them moun- 
tainous. The Climate is temperate and healthy; the Soil very rich, 
ptroducing in abundance the usual tropical grains and fruits. The People 
who, a few years ago, were uncivilised and ferocious, have, through the zealous 
exertions of the Wesleyaii missionaries, mostly embraced Christianity. 

299.— a. The Soolety Islands lie between 16^ and 18° South 
Latitude. The principal of them are Tahiti or Otaheite, the Area 
of which is 430 sq. miles ; the Cap. Papiete. Next, M7f.eOj 9 
miles by 5 miles ; ffuaheine ; Baiatea, 40 miles in circuit. The 
Fop, of the whole group is about 18,000. 

b. The scenery of Tahiti is magnificent; the Climate delightful and 
healthy ; and the Soil very rich, producing in abundance various tropical 
fruits and numerous European products which have been naturalised. The 
paper mulberry-tree is very valuable, as it supplies materials both for cloth and 
paper, c. Most if not all the natives have embraced Christianity, and discon- 
tinued their heathen practices. The islands were formerly under an independent 
native sovereign, but in 1846, the French forcibly placed a protectorate over Tahiti 
and several other islands of the group. All these islands are free from serpents 
and venomous insects. The remainder of the Polynesian Islands comprlEe the 
following : — 

3 O O. a. The SamSa or Sravipators' Group includes 8 islands, the A rta 
of which is about 2,660 sq. miles, jx^p. 60,000. Nearly all the natives have become 
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Christians; eehools hare been established thronghoat the islands; and the 
Bible has been translated into the Samoan dialect, b. The Frimdly or Tonya 
Islands comprise nearly 150 nnall islands, the chief of which are Tongataboo 
(50 miles in drcnit), and Keppel. Population of the whole abont 19,000, most 
of whom are now Christians. These islands were discovered hy Tasman in 
1943, and visited by Ck>ok, who named them /rimdly, from the disposition of tiie 
natives, c Coots IsUs Ue B. of the Friendly Ides ; the principal is Bai^tonga. 
Nearly all the inhabitants have become Christians, d, Austreil Met are a groap 
of 5 small islands lying S. of the Society Islands, e. Low Arehipdago oontidns 
an extensive series of small coral islands to the East of the Society Tgian/ig, 
Very few of them are inhabited. /. The Oamlbier Isles, belonging to Franoe, 
are a group of 5 islands in 88** IS' South Latitude, surrounded l^ coral reelSSi 
and containing about 3,000 inhabitants, g. The Marquenu, also belonging to 
France, are a group of 18 islands between 8° and 11** South Latitude; the 
principal is Knkaheeva, 70 miles in circuit. The Arta of the whole is about 
500 sq. miles; ^<bjpop, 18,000. 
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KiLXY'i COHPEMDIUM OF AflUTIC, JLFBICAX, AMBBIOAK, AND AUSTRALIAN 
OBOGRAFHT, IN WHICH THB WOBD8 ABB DIYIDKD AND AOCBNTED 
ACCORDING TO THB MOST AFFROVBD STSTBM* 



OBSERFATIONS. 

1. In the following Index a -vowel Is aeeetUed and long when a small dash (-) 

ie plaoed over it ; as d, it in /iUe, mi. A small curve (sj) over a Towel denotes 
that it is unaeoetUtd and short ; as d, J, in/dU, mit. A small anffk ( a ^ plaoed over 
a Towel denotes the sound of dA ; as in /dfher. A small curve with the bend 
upwards (^) denotes the sound of ow ; as in /all. When the aooent is on a 
consonant or syllable, the aeeetUual mark {')iB placed at the end of the syllable ; 
as in Xtft'-coln, Ami'-erset. 

2. The Numerals 1, 2, 8, 4, &c., placed after a word, reiet to the Page in which the 

article is explained. 

3. In the pronunciation of Foreign Geographical Words, it may be observed — ^Ist. That 

such as are of common occurrence in English works are pronounced as English 
Words. 2nd. Words of difficult Pronunciation are also generally pronounced as 
English Words. Srd. All other words generally follow the Bules given for pro- 
nnndation in Pages 1 and 2 of the Compendium of European (Geography and 
History. 



ABA 

A-baco (a-bak'-o), 168 

t-biU, River, 106 
b'a-rim, 36 
Abascia or Abassia (at/* 
^ a-h'-e.&), 11 
Ab-ba Yft-red, 106 
Ab-l)e-o-ku ta, 86, 98 
Ab-del Ka-der, 94 
Ab-o-mey (aV-o-mfl), 86, 

98 
Ab-ou-kir (&'.boo-kir'), 89 
Ab-ys-idn'-I-a, 81, 82, 85, 

86, 88, 100 
A<ca^ia (i-kai'-de-a), 128 
Ac'-a-rai, 148 
Ac-a-pul-co (A-k&-p(U'-oo), 

136 
Ac'-cra, 97 

A'-i'heen (a'-keen), 77 
Ach'-metha, 27 
A-oon-cag'-u-a, 168 
A-ore (ftlcer), 38, 84 
A-da'-li-a, 28 
Ad'-am*s Bridge, 07 



ADA 

Ad'-am's Peak, 57 
A-da'-na, S9 
I'-del, 105 
Ad'-el-aide, 167, 174 
JL'-den, 7, 88, 89 
X'-den, Gulf of, 2, 87 
Ad^mi.ral-ty Bay, 178 
Ad'-o-wa. 106 
A-dra-mj^-te(a-dra-me'-te) 

28 
^lia Gap-itK>-lI-na, 85 
Af-ghan', 45 
Af-ghan'-is-t&n, 8, 8, 22, 

28,35,28,41,58 
Af.rl-cft, 79, 80, 108 
A.gr&, 48, 44, 48, 50, 58 
A-gul-has (ft-gtd-yAs), 80 
Ah'.med-a-bAd, 55, 65, 67 
Ah-med-nug'-ger, 55 
A-ja-lon (ad.j&-10n), 85 
A-jan (ai'-jan), 80, 86, 105 
Aj-mere (adj-meer), 50, 58 
Ak'-a-bft, 88 
Ak -a-bft, Gulf of, 2, 87 



ALI 

Ak'-bar, 59 
Ak'-his-sAi', 80 
Ak'-j^-ab, 51, 54 
£.&-bA'-m&, 126, 129, 133, 

185 
Ala-shehr (a-la-sher'), 80 
AJ.as'-ka, 112, 117, 135, 129 
Ay-ba-c6-tya, 173 
Al'-ba Ja-red, 81 
AK-ban-j^, 128, 176 
Al'-bert N^an'.za, 82, 105 
Al-d&n,8 
Al-ep'-po, 8, 88 
A-leu-tlan (ft.lti'-Bh6-&n), 

2,111 
Al'-ex-an'-dzl-a, 88, 89, 106 
Al'-ge-rl-a (al-geer'-e-a). 

85, 86, 92 
Al-ge-zi-ras (aF-je-d'-ras), 

28,82 
Al-giers (ftF-jeers), 80, 82, 

86,98 
Al.g(y-a Bay, 80, 101 
Al-i-wal (a'-le-w&l), 53 
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il-l&h-lia^bAd', 44, 90, 68, 

62 
Al-le-gha-ny (&l-l&*gA-ne), 

112,125,126,180 
Al-mo'-ra, 44, 60, 68 
AU Saints Bay, 141 
Al-taX (al-ti, or al-ta'-e), 3, 

9,19 
A-ma'-di-yah (a-ma'-de-a), 

81 
A-mar-a-poor-a (a'-ma-ra- 

poo'-ra), 8, 71 
Ani'-azon, 141, 142, 147, 

149 
Am-boy'-na, 68, 76 
A'-meefTB, 66, 69 
A-nier'-i-ca, 111 
^m-h&'-rft, 106, 107 
Am-har'-io, 106 
Am'-herst, 64 
Am'-I-da, 82 
Am-i-ran-te (bn'-e-rftn'-te), 

SO, 86, 109 
A -moo, 4, 2S 
A'-moor, 8, 7, 8, 9, 17 
A'-moor-X-a, 10 
A'-moy, 14, 16 
Ani'-rit/-8ir, 60, 68 
Am -ster-dAm, 110 
A-mOr, 19 

tn'-ft.bon, 80, 86 
n-&-deer, 1 
An-a-hn-ac (a'-na-hoo-ak), 

13« 
Anam'-a-boe, 97 
An-a-to'-ll-a, 7, 29, 80 
An'-co-har, 106 
An-cy-ra, 80 
An-da-man', 2, 68 
An-des (4n-dez), 141, 146, 

110.147 
An'-e-gfUda. 161, 168 
An-»ni-ra (4ng-gft-rft')< 8 
Xn-ii(/-]&, 86, 86, 100, 101 
An-go'-ra, 29, 30 
An-gds-tft-rft, 146 
An-gnil-Ia (&n-geel'-yft), 
^ 161, 168 
An-kO'-ber, 86 
Ana' Cape, 126 
An-nap'-o-Us, 119, 128, 127, 
^1-28 
An^-nO-bon, 108 

tn-aon, 174 
n-ta'-ki-a, 88 
An<tA-ld'. 106 
An-tl-cos'-tl, 111, 121 
An.ti-gaa (fta-te'-g&), 161, 

163 
An'-tl Leb'-&-non, 88, 86 
~— Ub^-ft-nus, 88 
An-tiK-les, 163 
An-ti-och (ftn-te-ok'), 88 
An-ti-o-qaia(an-te-o-ke'-a) 
* U5 
An-tip'.&.txiB, 36 



▲MT 

An-tl-sa'.na, 142, 147 
An-t&-nla, St., 108 

tn-td-nl-o, 141 
p-&.l&'-chee, 126 
Ap-pa-l&-cbl-an Mta., 112 
A-pQre (a'-poor) Biver, 146 
A-rtr-M-a, 8, 7, 8, 87, 80, 

88 
A-rft-bl-an Dee'ert, 8, 87 
A-rft-bI-& De-ser-ta, 88 

Fe-lix, 38, 39 

— r- Fe-trae-a, 84, 88 
A-rft-bl-an Sea, 3 
Ax'-abs, 40 
Ar'-a-can', 84 
A-ral (aii'-al), 4 
Ar'-ftr-at, 8^ 11, 12, 80, 81 
A-ras or Ar-ftx'-te, 4, 11, 

26,30 
A-ran-ca (A-roa'-k&), 146, 
^169 

I-riLa-^'-nX-ans, 144, 169 
Ai'-be-la, 32 
Ar-chi-pel-a-go (ai^kfi-pel'- 

AicT-tlo Ocean, 1, 44, 61, 64, 

66,111 
Are-qnl-pa (ft-rft-ke'-pa), 

156 
Ar'-gae-ns Mt., 80 
Ar-gi8-dagh, 29 
Ar-i-ft-na, 24 
Ar-I.miUthg'-&, 86 
A-rX-ao'-na, 129, 188 
Ar-k&n^sSs. 113, 126, 129 
Ar-me'-nX-a, 4, 7, 8, 11, 28, 

30, 31, 32 
Ar-mS-nI>an8, 49 
Ai'-nX, 66 
Ay-non, 86, 86 
Ar-rft-cAn', 61, 69, 71 
As'-cft-lon, 36 
Aj»-cen-sion, 80, 86, 108 
Aah-ftn-tee', 86, 97, 98 
Aah-an-gee Lake, 106 
Ash'-dod, 86 
Ash'-er, 34, 36 
l-sl-a (&^Bh&-&), 111 

^^Iflnor, 8, 28 

A-gi-af-ic Bui^ -sXa, 8, 20, 22, 

26 
AB-phal-tX-tes, 86 
As-pin-wall, 146 
As'-saye, 65, 68 
Aa-8inMboin, 117 
AjBs'-ln-ie, 97 
AjB-80u-an, 87, 88 
As-sn-ay (a'-sn-ai), 147 
As-syr'-I-a, 28, 31 
Aa>ter4ibad', 27 
Ag-nn'-^ion, 144 
A-ta-ci'-m&, 168 
A'-tasb-ja, 12 

Af-bara (at'-ba-ra), 90, 
^106 
Atha-bfia'-ca, 118, 117 



BAB 

At-lan'-tlc Ocean, 80, 81, 
111, 126, 127, 141 

tt'lfis, 80, 81, 98 
tra'-taBlTer, 146 
Auck'-land, 167, 178, 179 

Isles, 181 

An-gns'-ta, 128 
An-Ton-I-tis, 36 
Au-rora Borfiftlis, 120 
Au-run-ga-bad (d-rfing-gft- 

bAd), 52, 55 
An-rung'-iSbe. 66, 59, 61. 
Aus'-tin, 129, 176 
Aus'.tral-ft-sift, 167 
Aii8'-tr&-li&, 167, 168 

Fe-lix, 172 

Ans-trft-lian Alps, 170 

Bight, 176 

^ns'-tral Islands, 188 
A-vft, 70. 71 
Ax-nm (&ks'-nm), 106 
Ax'-im, 97 
Ay-u'-thla, 72 
A'-ser-bl-jan', 26, 27 
AzOf-txiB, 86 
Az-tec, 188 



Baal-bec (bftl'-bek), 84 
Ba'-bel-man'-deb, 2, 37, 80 
B&-ber,69 
B&b-5^-lon, 28, 82 
B&b'-^-ld-nXa, 81, 32 
Bad'-jus, 77 
Baf -fin's Bay, 111 
Bagb-dad (bfig-d&d), 8, 3'i, 

33,41 
Bft-hft'-mas, 111, 161, 163 
B&-h&r, 44, 49, 50, 5H 
Ba-hi-a (ba-be'-&), 149 
Ba'-hi-ri, 88 
Bah'-rein, 38 

Bahr Jous-sonf (Cana), 87 
BaX-kal (bai-e'-kal), 4, 9, 

Bft-koo, 11, 12 

B&l.frash (bfil-frooshO, 26 

27 
B&l'-U, 77, 78 
B41-kd8h', 4. 9 
Balkh^ 8, 22 
Bal.ia.rat', 172 
Bal-sas' River, 136 
B«l'-ti-more, 127, 128, 181, 

138 
Bam-bar'-ra, 86, 99 
Ban -da, 2, 63, 68. 76 

Oriental, 144. 152 

Ban-ga-lore (bang'-ga-15r), 

54 
Ban'-kok, 8, 70, 71 
Banks's Island, 111 
Ban'-jar M&s-sin, 77 
Ban'-za, 100 
B&r-ba-does, 161, 168 
Bar'-ba-ry, 84, 99 
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BAr-bft-d&,iel,168 
Bor^'Ca, 80, 80, 86, 91 
Bar-o&'lo'-iia, 146 
Bar-eUlj (bftr4l^-ie), 44, 60 
Bar'-natd, 11 
BAr-oche, 61, M 
Bar.(/.da, 44, 63, 66, 61 
Bar-ren Island, 177 
Bar'-row'g Stxaits, 111 
BaiZ-row Mt., 176 
Bar-thol'-o-inew,8t.,l8laQd, 

162 
Bar'- wan, 170 
Bft'-shan, 86 
Bfts'-rah, 80 
Bass's Strait, 176 
Bas'-sein, 67 
Basse-terre, 161, 162 
B{ls'-sO-r& or B&s'-rah, 82 
Ba-sfl-ta lADd, 86, 101» 

103 
Bat-ft'-nea, 86 
B&-tft'-yS-&, 78 
Bath'-ni8t,86,86,170 
Bat'-on-rouge (roozh), 129 
Banld', Cape, 124 
Bay'-a-zid, 81 
Bea'BBiyer,68 
Bech'-a-&na, 104 
Bed-on-in (bed'-oo-in), 89 
Beech'-worth, 172 
Beer-she-ba (be-&:-she-b&), 

86 
Beh-ring's Straita (bft- 

rlngz), 1, 111 
Bej'-a-poor, 66, 69, 60 
BelMze, 116, 124, 140 
BeUe Isle (bel-Ile), 111, 128 
Bel'-oo-chees, 69 
Bel-oo-chis-t&n\ 8, 28, 36, 

28,41 
Bc-loer' Tagh, 33 
Be-nar'-te, 43, 44, 60, 68, 

64 
Ben-coo'-len, 77 
Ben.g&l, 43, 44, 49 

Bay of, 2, 41, 60 

Presidency, 62 

Ben'-ga-lee, 49 
Ben'-ga-sT, 86, 91 
Ben-gue-la (ben-gft'-Ia), 86, 

100, 101 
Ben-in (ben'-een), 80, 82, 

86,97 
B&i-ja-min, 84, 86 
Ben L(/-mond, 176 
Be-rar (bft-r&r'), 63, 64, 68 
Bfit'-b&.rft, 86, 106 
Ber'-bera, 96, 96 
Ber'-bioe (ber'-beece), 148 
IJer'-ga-mfl, 30. 
Ber-mn'-das, 111, 161 
Ber'ytus, 84 
Beth'-a-nj^, 86 
Beth'-el, 86 
B&th'-h6-ron, 86 



BST 

Beth'-16-hem, 36 
Beth-pha-g§, 86 
Beth'-sfti-da^ 36 
B«th.she'.an, 36 
Beth-she-mish, 36 
Bey-rout (bA -rdt), 88, 84 
Bhft-mo (baw-mo), 71 
Bhaw -ul-pore, 44, 60, 62, 

66 
Bheels, 49 

Bbooj (booj), 44, 62, 66 
Bho-pftl (bo-pawl'), 44, 62, 

66 
Bhurt^-poor', 60, 68, 68 
Bi-af-ra (be-4f-rft), 80, 81, 

86, 100, 108 
Bien-boll, 78 
Bio-bio (bee'-o-bee'-o), 168, 

169 
Bls'-mah, 79 
Bis-sa-gos (bees-sa'-goes), 

86,97 
Bith-oor (Ut'-oor), 61 
Bi-thyn-ia (U-thin'-e-a), 

29,80 
Bif -Us, 8, 81, 82 
Black Feet Indians, 118 

Hole, 66 

Sea, 2, 3, 11, 28, 29 

BlA-g^yest-chensk, 10 
Blan -co, 80, 126, 141 
Bl&s-San, 126 
Blind' Bay, 178 
Bloem-fon'-tein, 86, 164 
Blue Ridge, 126, 126 

Mts., 163, 166 

Be/.gO-tA', 144, 146 
Bo'.hol, 76 
Boise City, 129 
Bdj'-a-dor, 80 
Bok'-hft-rft, 8, 22 
Bo-lan' Pass, 24, 26 
Bol'-i-var, 144 
BS-Iiv'-I-a, 142, 144, 146, 

163, 166 
Bo-lor, or Bo-loor Tagh 

(bo'-lor-taw), 3, 23 
Bom-bay, 8, 41, 43, 44, 49, 

61,66 

Presidency, 61, 63 

B^n&,93 

Bon Cape, 80 

Bon'ny, 98 

Boodh', 63 

Boo-tAn' or Btaoo-tAn', 44, 

62, 66, 66 
Bor'-ne-S, 2, 76, 77 
Bor'-noo, 86, 99, 100 
Bos-jes'-mans, 104 
Bos'-pfi-rtLs, 30 
Bos'-ton, 127, 128, 181, 188 
Bot'-a-ny Bay, 170 
Bonk'-a Nor, 21 
Boor'-bon or B^-unfon, 80, 

95, 109, 110 
Bour'-los, Lake, 87 



CAIC 

Bo-ya'-ka, 146 
Brft-banf Mt., 109 
Br&h'-ma, 47 

Brah'-ma-poot'-ra, 4, 21, 43 
Brfth'-mins, 47 
Bras d'or(br&'-dor), 128 , 
Brau'-na-I, 77 
BrA-zos Biver, 126 
Bra-zil', 141, 144, 146, 147, 

149, 154, 157 
Bridge'-town, 161 
Bris'-bane, 167, 168 

River, 168 

Brit'-ish Amer'-I-ca, 118, 

116, 117, 126 

Bur'-mah, 61, 64 

Co-lum'-bia, 111, 117, 

118 

Hon-dti-ras, 116 

India, 8, 49 

Brook'-lyn, 128, 181, 188 
Brown' Mt., 118 

University, 188 

Bm'-ni, 176 
Bru'-sa, 8, 29, 80, 94 
Bry'-ant Range, 174 
Bnd'-dbism, 67 
Buen-Ayre (bwftn-f -rft), 163 
Bnenoe-Ayres(boo-ai'-noBe- 

i-ress), 144 
Buf -fa-lo, 108, 181, 188 
Bu'-ghis, 77 

Btm'-bfiry Harbonr, 176 
B&n-del-cond' (boon-del- 

koond'), 44, 62, 66 
Bon'-ker's Hill, 134 
Bar'-de-kin, 168 
Bur'-ling-ton, 128 
Bur'-ma, 7, 8, 41, 60, 70 
Bush'-ire (boosh'-ire), 27 
Box-ar (booz-ai'), 64, 66 



Oa-belMo, 146 

Ga-bes (kai'-boez), 80, 92 

Oa-bul, Can-bnl (ka-bool')* 

8, 23, 24, 26 

River, 28 

Oacha-o (katch'-A-d), 97 
CaesarS'a Maz&ka, 80 

Phillp'pl, 86 

Caf-£r&'-ri&, 86, 101 
Cftf-fres, 86, 102 
Cai'-oos (kai'-kos), 80 
Gai'-ro (kl'-ro), 82, 86, 87, 

88 89 
OU'-k-bar' River, 97, 100 
Cal-ouf -ta, 8, 41, 48, 44, 48, 

60 
Cal-de-ra (kftI.d&.T&), 168 
Cal'-I-cut. 44, 61, 66 
Cal'-I-fot'-nl-a, 111, 112, 

129, 130 

Gulf of 111, 126 

Gal'-l&'-o, 156 
C&m'-a-roons, 81 
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CAM. 

Cam-bay', 51, 02,66 

Gulf of, 2, 41 

Gam-bo'-dt-a, 70, 71, 73, 78 

Cape, 2 

Cftm'-bridge, 188 

GnJfof, 176 

Cam-er-oons', 100 
Cam-pea-chy (Um-pe'- 

cbe), 111, 186 
C&-D&,8S 

Ca-n&'-an (k&-nai'-ftn), 82 
C&n'.a-dft, 118, 119 
Can-ft'-dia, 80 
Caa-a-xu>re, 06 
Can'-a-ra, 44, 61, 64, 66 
Ca-na-riea (k&-nair-es), 80, 

81. 86, 107 
Can'-da-9e, 90 
Can-da-taar', 8, 28, 24 
Can'-deish (kan'-dlah), 49, 

61 
Cftn'-dj^, 67 
Can-ter.baiT(kan'-ter-ber'- 

re), 178, 179 
C&n-ton', 8, 18, 14, 16 

River, 8, 18 

Cape Bre-ton (biif-tiin), 

111, 119, 122, 128 

Coast Castle, 97 

Colony, 81, 86, 101 

of Good Hope, 68, 80 

Hay-ti-en, 166 

Town, 86, 101, 102 

Yfird Islands, 80, 86, 

107 
Ca-per'-na>am, 86 
Cap4t-<y-ll-a8, 85 
C&p'.pa-dO'-9ia, 29 
Car-ac'-as, 144, 146 
Cai'-che-mlsli, 82 
Cft-ri-&, 29 
Car-ib-be'-an Sea, 111, 146, 

146 
Car-mft'-nXa, 27 
Car'-mel, 86, 86 
Car-naf .ic, 44, 49, 61, 64 
Car-6.ll.na, 128, 188, 185 
Car.6.11ne Island, 2, 182, 

188 
Car-pen-tft'-rla, 168, 174 
Car'-Bon, 129 
Car-ta-ge-na (kSr-ta-jS'-na) 

145 
Car-thftge, 92 
Cash-gar', 8, 20 
C&sh'.mere, 44, 50, 62, 66 
Cas'.pl-an, 8, 4, 11, 22, 26, 

26 
Cas'-tle-main, 172 
Cas-tres (Ustr), 161 
Ca-ta-mar-ca (k&-tA-mftr'- 

k&), 158 
Can-ca (kon'-ka), 146 
Cau-ca.«as (kaV-UUsns), 

8,11 
Ca-very or Can-very, 4, 42 



CAW 

Gawn'-pore|44, 60, 68 
Cax-a-mar'-oa, 166 
Cay-am'-bS, 142, 147 
Cay-cos (kl -kfloe), 168 
Oay-enne (kay'-en), 144, 

148 
Cay-man (kai'-man'), 161 
Cay'-or, 97 
Caya'-ter, 80 
CeP-e-bes (sel'-^beos), S, 

75,76 
Cen'-tral Amwrfim, 118 
Ce'-ram, 76 

Cen-ta (kfi'-ta), 86, 96 
C^-lon (sS-lon'), 2, 7, 41, 

67,68 
Cha-gos (sha'-gos) Islands, 

109 
Cha-gies (ch&'-gi«s), 146 
Cham-plain' (shftm-plainO, 

118, 127 
Chan-der-na-goxe (shan'^ 

der-na-gor), 67 
Chang'acha, 18 
Ch».pa.la (sha-pA-la), 186 
Charies'-ton, 127, 128, 180, 

181, 188 

Cape, 111, 126 

Charles'-town, 184, 161 
Chai'-lottes-ville, 188 
Chaz'rae, 82 
Ch&r'-ran, 82 
Chat^-h&m, 181 
Chat-ter-pore', 44 
Chee'.foo, 14 
Che'-kl.ang, 18, 14 
Che.nanb', 42, 68 
Che-ops, 89 
Ches'-a-peake, 111, 126 
Chl'-a-pas (ke'-a-pa), 186 
Chio'-a-cOIe, 54 
Chi-c&'-go, 128, 181, 188 
Chld'-ley, 111 
Chi-hn-a-hn-a (ohe-oo'-a- 

oo-a), 136 
Chi-Ii (chU-lS), 141, 144, 

149,166 
Chil'-ka, 54 
Chil-Iian-wal-lah (chil-la- 

an-wol-la>, 58 
ChilSe (chir-o.&), 141, 168, 

160 
Chil-pan-sin-go, 189 
Chim'-bo-ra'-w, 142, 147 
Chl'-na, 2, 8, 12, 17, 21, 71 
Chln'-cha Islands, 164 
Chl'-nese Sea, 1, 12 
Turkestan, 8, 8, 12, 20, 

21,22 
Ching-too, 18 
Chin-keang, 14 
Chip'-pe-way, 118 
Chfi'-nds, 160 
Chope-tones, 188 
Cho'-r&.zin, 86 
Chor'uk, 30 



GOO 

OhzM/ Ohuxch, 167, 179 
Ohxisf-ian-bargCkrlafe^-yftn- 

borg),97 
Ohrlsf-X-An-stAdt, 162 
Chris'-to-pher's, St. (kris'- 

to-fers), 161, 168 
Chris'-to-Tal, St., 18« 
Chum'-bol, 42 
Ghu-qni-sa-ca (chft-kS-Ba- 

ka), 144, 157 
Ghnrch'ill, 117 
Chfl'-san, 12, 16 
Chnf-ter-pora, 63 
Cl-Il-ct-a (sl-llsh'-t-a), 29 
Cin-dn-na'-ti, 128, ISO, 133 
Cir-can', 44, 61, 64, M 
Cir-ce-sium, 82 
as-plat'-I-na, 168 
Clair Lake, 120 
Clai'-ence, 108, 170 
Cleo-pa-tra's Needles, 88 
Ctond'.y Bay, 186 
Goa-hu-i-la (kcZ-a-qo-e-la), 

186 
Co-an'-sa, 101 
Cob'-be, 86, 100 
Co-bi-ja (ko-be'-ja), 167 
Co-cha-bam-ba (UMsha- 

bam'-ba), 167 
Co'.chin,44,62,66 
CO-chin-chl'-na, 7, 8, 70, 73 
Cod, Cape, 126 
Coel'e Byr'-X-a, 88, 84 
Co.im-ba.toor', 44, 61, 64 
Col'-a-pore (kol'.a-pore),44. 

62, 66, 63 
Co'-li-ma (k&.l«-mA), 186 
Co-lom'-bXa, 144, 146, 146 
Co-Iom'-bo or Co-lnm'-bo> 

67 
Co-lo-nbi (ko-lo'-ne.a), 152 
Col-O-ht'-do, 118» 128, 180, 

158 
Co-tem-bXa, 118, 128, 181 

River, 118, 126 

Co-Ium'-bus, 128 
Co-may-a-gna (kO-m&>A'- 

gw&), 116, 140 
Com'-o-rin, 2, 41, 44 
Oom'-o-ro xslacds, 80, 86, 

110 
Com'.pass Berg, 81 
Con-can', 44, 51, 55 
Con-cep'-tion (kon-sep'- 

shon), 151, 168 
Con'-oord (kon'-kord), 138 
Con'-go, 82, 85, 86,100 

, or Zaire River, 82 

Con-nec'-ti-cut 118, 136, 

128, 180, 183,185 
Con'-stan-tlne (kon'-stan- 

teen), 93 
Con-stan-tl-no'-ple, 80 

Strait of, 2 

Cook's IsUnds, 188 
Mt., 178 
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coo 

CooVs Strait, 178 
CVx/.lies, 49 
Ckx^mas'-sle, 86, 87 
Gooxg, 04»6A 
Ckv-pI-a-pO', 108 
Oop'.per Indiaof, 118 

Mt8., 168 

Copts', 89 

Ck>-qniin-bo (ko-keein'-bo), 

468 
Ck/rah, 67 
CknT-dU'-Ie-ras (Irar-dil. 

laix'.a), 144, 1S9 
Oor-d(/-ya, 158 
Ck>-M'-a, 8, 12, 17, 18 
-— ^ Strait, 1 
Ck>-re'-aii Mts., 17 
Co-ren'-tyn, 144, 148 
Oo-rin'-ga, 04 
Com'-wall, 165 
Cor'-o-man'-del, 48, 66 
Cor-ilen'-tes, 141, 108 
Cor^-tes, 188 
Ck)6.8f-a,03 
Go8-taBi.<»(lco8'.ta-xe'-ka), 

116,189,140 
Ga-to.pai/-1, 143, 147 
Crft'-dle Mt., 176 
Craig's Bange, 168 
Cree [ndians, 118 
Cre-Atos, 188 
Ctes'-i-phon, 83 
Cu'-ba. 162, 168, 164 
Cud'-da-lore, 66 
Ca-«n'-oa (koo-ainMa), 147 
Ctt'lB-bra, 168 
Ca-U-a'-oaa(lDoo-le*«^-kan), 

186 
Cft-mA-nA', 146 
Con'-lne, 108 
Com'-ber-land BlTer, 126 
Ca-ra-90^ (kt-tt^-aeT), 163 
Cfitoh, 44, 08, 06 

Gulf of, 3, 41 

Cut>tackf, 40, 00, 08 

Cds'-oO, 100 

Cyd'-nns, 80 

C^r.pms (si-pirlU), 9, 38, 80 



Dac'-ca, 48. 80, 58 
Da-ghes-tan (dA-gte-tanOi 

11 
Da-ho-mey (da-ho-ms), 86, 

97,98 
Dak'.fi.ta, 129 
Da'-tnan, 7 
Ua-max'-as, 101 
Da-mas'-ciu, 8, 83, 84, 94 
Dam-I-«f -ta, 87, 88, 90 
Dan', 84, 80 
Dac-a-kU (da'-na-kU), 106, 

106 
Da-nlah Oxeenland, 116, 

117 
West India Mands, 163 



DAB 

Bar'-da-nelles', 3 
DaiZ-foor, 86, 99, 100 
Da-il-en (daii'-e-en), 111, 

112, 141 

Gulf of, 145 

Dar'-Ung, 170 

Dar'-ling Range, 176 

DaTls Strait, 111 

Dead Sea, 86 

Deb Baiah, 06 

De-oap'-o-lis, 85 

Dec'-can (dek'-kan), 41, 44, 

49, 09, 64 
Deer Lake, 117 
Del'-a-go'.a, 80, 104 
Del-a-ware(del'-4i'<war),llS, 

120, 126, 128 
Del-g&'-d6, 80, 105 
Del'-hl (del.he), 28, 44, 48, 

00, 03, 08 
Del'-ta, 81, 87 
De-mann', 5G 
Dem'-be-a, 82, 106 
Dem'-er-a-ra, 148 
Den'-ham's Range, 168 
Den-is, St. fde-ne'), 109 
Den'-ver, 129 
Der'.bend, 11 
Derr, 90 
Dei/- went, 177 
Des-a-gua-dero (dals'-a-ga- 

dair'-o), 157 
De-troit' (de-trwft'), 128 
De'-w&n'-ee, 64 
De'-w&r, 63 
Dba'-lak, 110 
Dhar',68 

Dher'-nla Bajab, 56 
Dhn-Ie^ Singh, 02, 69 
Di-ai'-be.kii', 8, 81, 82 
Dl-e-go Ghur-cia, 109 
Din (de-nO, 7,06 
Di'-om, 86 
Dix-cove, 97 
Do-&b', 08 

Do-min'.go, 8, 162, 163 
Do-min-i-ca(dom'-e-ne'-ka) 

161, 163 
Dong-nai, 78 
Don-go'-la, 86, 90 
Door*an-n^, 24 
DO>thAn,80 
Do'-ver, 128 

Dra'-ken-bnrg, 81, 101, 108 
Dry Sea or Han-hal, 20 
Dol-oe, Rio (ree'o dool'-sA), 

108 
Don'-e-din, 179, 180 
DQ.rAn'.go, 186 
D*Ur-ban, 103 
D(ts'-tee River, 25 
Dntch West India Islands, 

162 
By^-aks, 77 
Dxun-gar-Ia (dzoon-gax^- 

e-a), 20 



Bast', Cape, 3, 9 

TiVet, 81 

Eastern Sea, 13 
E'-bal, 86 
Eb'-sam'.bftl', 87 
Ec-ba-ta-na (ec-batf-a-na), 

37 
Ec-na-dor (ekf-wa-dor), 141, 

142, 144, 145, 146, 147, 

154 
E-des'-sah, 88 
Ed'-foo, 89 
E'-dom, 85 
Eg'-mont Mt., 178 
E'-gypt, 28, 81, 85, 86, 87 
Ei'-macks, 24 
Ei'-meo (I-me-o), 188 
E-kat-ar-in-borg (ai-kat'« 

er-in-booig), 11 
Ek'-ron, 85 
El'-boorz, 26 
El-e-phan'-ta, 56 
El-eu'-the-ra, 168 
E.ll-ns, St., Ht., 113 
El'-lo-ia, 55 
El-mi-na (el-me'-na), 85, 

86 97 
El-O^bdd, 86, 91 
Em'.e-sa, 84 
Em'-mft-us, 85 
En-connf -er Bay, 174 
En'-dor, 35 
En'-ge-dl, 85 

England (ing'.gland) ,85,108 
Eph'-e-sos, 80 
E-phra-Im, 84, 80 
E/-bil, 82 

E.rle (eer'e), 118, 130, 136 
Er'-X-Tan, 8, 11, 13 
Erro-man-go, 181 
Es'-dra-e'-lon (es'-dra-e'- 

Ion), 85, 86 
Es^lud, 85 
Eski Hissar, 80 
Es-pir-i-ta Santo (ais-pe'- 

re>to san'-to), 181 
Es-qni-manx (e8'ke-mo),117 
Es'-se-qni'-bo (es'-se-ke'- 

bo), 148 
fi'.tham, 85 
fi.thl.d-p^ 90, 106 
Sa-phrV.t«s, 4, 26, 80, 83, 

88 
Eus-tft-tios, St., 163 
Eyre, 174 



Fair-weather Ht., 113 
FA-kirB,47 

Falk-land Islands, 141,160 
F&l-mouth (f&l-m&th), 165 
False Bar, 80, 101 
Fare'-well, Gape, 111 
Fear, Cape, 135 
Fee'-jee Idands, Yiti (vee- 
tee),188 
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Fed'er-al Dirtricia, lift 
Fel'-lAhs, 89 
Fel-lat'-ahs, 99 
Fer-nan'-do Po, 80,85, 108 
Fer-5-26-pore, 68 
Fer-6-x6Shah,68 
Fer'-ro, 107 
F»3'-i-9lsm, 101 
Fez, 86, 95 
Fez'-zan', 91,*92 
Fiah River, 10» 
Flin'ders, 168, 174, 176,177 
Flo'rea, 77, 78, 79 
Flor^-da, 111, 135, 128, 180, 

185, 163 
Fo'-ki-an, 13, U, 16 
Foo-lah, 96 
Foo-chow, 13, 14, 16 
Form(/-8a, 2, 12, 16 
Fort Boyal, 162 

WiUiam, 58 

Fo-yeaux (f5*v&), 178, 181 
Fr&noe, 7,85, 93, 109 
Frank'fort, 128 
Fr&'ser Biver, 113, 118 
Frazer Island, 168 
Fred'eilc-ton, 119, 121 
Fred'er-ic'shaab, 117 
Frenoh^mau's Cap Mt., 176 
French Possessions, 8, 52, 56 
West Indian lalandB, 

162 
Free-man'tle, 176 
Free'-town, 86, 97 
Friend'ly Islands, 188 
Frio (fre'-o), 101, 141 
Fn'-e-go, 81 
Fner-ta-yen-tnra (fwlr'-tiU 

vfen-ta'-rft), 107 
Fnn-chal (foon-shal'), 107 
Fun'-dy, 111, 121 
Fun'-za, 145 

Fumeaux (foor'-no), 176 
Fury Strait, 111 
Fnsi Ya'ma, 74 
Fy-za-bad (fi.z&-b&dO, 54 



Gad', 34, 85 
Gad'-a-ra, 85 
Gairdener, 174 
Gal-a-pa-goes (gftl-la-x»i'- 

gOs), 147 
Ga-UUti-a (ga-I&'4hX^), 39 
G&i'-i4ee, 34, 35 
Gal'-I-ta, 92 
Gal'-la Country, 86, 105 
Gal1a-pa-goe0, 141 
Galle, Point de (g&l), 57 
Gal'-ves-ton, 129 
Gam'-bl.a, 82, 96, 97 
Gam'-bi-er's Islands, 188 
Gam'-tooe, 102 
Chan-ges (gftn-jee8),4, 21, 41, 

42, 44, 53 
Gar-iep (ga-reep^), 83 



GAS 

GhuMx>yne Biver, 176 
Gath', 85 
Gaul-on-I-tis, :)5 
Gau'-rl-an Dynasty, 58 
Gaiv'-ler Range, 174 
Gaya (ga'ya), 58 
G&-za, 85 
Gee'-long, 172 
Gen-ghiB'Kban,59 
Ge-nte'-areth, 86 
G^-graphe Bay, 176 
George, St., 161 
George'town, 58, 144, 148, 

177 
Goor'gia (jor'-j©.a), 11, 12, 

128, 130, 135 
Ger-&-8a, 35 
G6r'-i-zlm, 86 

Ghauts (gawts), 8, 41, 42, 54 
Gbent (gent), g, att in go, 

135 
Ghil-an (ge-laD'),26 
GhU'-jees, 24 
Ghl'-zeh, 89 
Ghiz'-nee, 24, 58 
Gho^-lab Singh, 56 
Ghor'-kas, 56, 68 
Ghuz'-zeh, 35 
Gib'-e-ah, 85 
Gib'-e-on, 35 
Gib-rSl'-tar, 80 
Gil'-bert Islands, 182, 188 
Gil'-bo-a, 36 
GU'-e-ad, 35, 86 
Gil'-gal, 35 

Gi-lo'-lo (ge-lo'-lo), 3, 76 
Gipp's Land, 172 
Gle-nelg' BlTer, 172 
Go'-a, 7, 8, 56 
Go-bi (go'be), 8, 19 
Go-da'- vert, 4, 42 
God-haab (god-thobe), 117 
God-havn, 117 
Gol-con'-da, 59, 60 
Gold' Coast. 85, 86, 97 
Gom-broon', 27 
Go-me-ra (gd-m&'-r*), 107 
Gond, 49 
Gon'-dar, 86, 106 
Goom'-ty, 42 
Qo-ree (gO-raO> 85, 86, 97 
Goul'-bum, 170, 173 

River, 172 

Gow'-hat-ty, 50, 58 
Graf -ton, 170, 172 
Gra'-ham's Town, 101, 103 
Gram'-pl-an, 172 
Grain' Coast, 86, 97 
Gr&n-A'-da, 142, 145, 146, 

147 
Gran Cha'-<M>, 158 
Grand Bas'-sam, 97 
Grand Boni^, 162 
Grdn'de del Norte, 136, 186 
Great Bank, 134 
Great Bear Lake, 118, 117 



KLV 

Great Salt Lake, 118, 137 < 
Great Slave Lake, 113, 117 
Greenland, 111, 113 
Green Mts., 119, 1:26 
Gren-ft'-da, 161, 163 
Gren'-4.dinai, 168 
Gua-da-lax-a-ra (goo-fir-dA- . 

UUchiLr-&), 136 
Gsa-da-lonpe (g&Hl&-Ioop), 

163,168 
Gu'a-han, 188 
GuA-mAn'-gft, 1A5 
Gua-naz-u-a-to (go&«-nax- 

oo-a-to), 186 
Guar-d&-£tii (gn-ar-da-ioo> 

e), 80, 105, 110 
Guat-e-ma-la (gat'-e-ma- 

la), HI, 112, 116, 139, 140 
Gu-ay-mas (gwl-ft'-mfi), 136 
Gu-ay-aqull (gwi-&-kclO* 

141, 147 
Gu-ay-ra (goo'-air-a), 146 
Gui-a-na (gee-ft'-n&), g aain 

go, 144, 146, 147 
Gni-oo-vaif a Dominions, or 

Gu-ier-af , 52, 56. 61, 63 
Gnin'ea, 82, 86, 97, 99, igp 

Gulf of, 80, 108 

Gn-jer-at, or Gu-aer-at 

(gfij-e-rfttO, 51, 58 
Gilld -ja, 20 
Gur-whal (goor-whal), 44, 

52,56 
Gn-ser-at (goos-dr-iU/), 44, 

49, 53, 56, 61 
Gwal-i-or (gwaV-le^ar), 8, 
. 44,53,56,63,68 



Had-n-manf, 87, 88, 89 
Haf .fir, 87 
Har-nan, 3, 13, 16 
Hai'ti, or Hay'ti, 161 
Hakd-da-di (h&-ko-d&'.dee), 

74,75 
H&'-la Mt., 25 
Hal'-I-fax, 119, 123,128 
Hfi/IyB,89 

Ha/-matii, or Ha'-mah, 84 
Ham'-a-dan, 26 
Ham'-il-ton, 161 
Hang-chow, 13 
Hang-chow-f oo', 14, 16 
Han-hai, 20 
Han-kow, 14 
Haoui'-an, 88 
Hare Indians, 118 
Har-xn&V-tan, 82, 97, 106 
Hax'-per's Ferry, 128 
Har'-ran, 83 
Har'-ris-bnig, 128, 138 
Hart/-ford, 128,188 
Har'-rard, 138 
Hit'-terfts, 138 
Han'-ra-ki, 178 
Hiaos-Ba (how'<4&), 98 
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HAT 

Ha-Tan'-a, or Ha-TBn'-iia, 

16». 164 
Hawke's Bay, 178, 179 
Hawkes'bttrv, 170 
Hay'ti, 162, 163, 164, 165 
Haz'-ar-ehs, 24 
He'aii, 73 
He'-bron, 85, 124 
Hec'-la Straits, 111 
Hed'-jaz, 7, 8, 28, 87, 88, 

88 
Hel-e'-na, St., 80, 86, 108 

Bay, 89, 101 

He'-U-op'-o-Us, 84 
Hel-Diund (hel'-moondO, 28 
Heong'shan Island, 13 
He'-rat, 8, 23, 24 
Her'-mon, 83, 86 
Her'-Tniis, 29 
Hers'chel Bange, 176 
Hesh'-bon. 35 
in-e-ro-giyph'-Ics, 89 
Hl-e-ro'-max, 85, 86 
Hi'-e-ro-8ol'-y-ma, 80 
HU'-lah, 8, 82 
HIU States, 62 
— ^— Tribes 49 
Him-a-lay'-a, 8, 21, 41, 43, 

48, 58, 55 
Hind-marsh, 172 
Hin'doo Koosb, 8, 22, 28, 41 
Hin'-do-stan, 2, 3, 7, 8, 41 
HIn'.ddO-st&n'-ee, 49 
Hl-o'.go, 74 
Hlp'-pos, 85 
Ho-angOiO, 8, 18, 19, 31 
H(/-bart Town, 167, 176, 

177 
Ho-dei'-da (ho-dS^-d&), 89 
HoF-land, 86 
HoV-kar, 56, 60, 62, 68 
Ho'-ly Land, 84 
Hflmo, 83. 84 
Ho^-oan, 18 
Hon-d«^-rfis, 111, 116, 124, 

189, 140 
Hong Kong', 3, 7, 13, 16 
Ho-no-lu-ln (ho'-nO"loo'> 

loo), 183 
Hoog'-ly, 68 
Hook'-er Hts., 118 
Hoo-nan', 18 
Hoo'-pih, 18 
Hope-dale, 134 
Ho-ra-for'-eB, 77 
Hoi'eb Mt., 8, 86 
Hflm, Cape, 14 
Ho-snn'gaobftd, 51 
Hof -ten-tots, 85, 102 
Hn-a-hei-nfi (hoo-ft-hee'-nA), 

188 
Hu-al-la-ga (hwAl-yA'-gft), 

165 
Hn-a^man-ga (oo'-A-mAnp 

gft),166 
Hu-A-nfl'-oo, 166 



HUD 

Hud'son's Bav, 111, 117 

Birer, 113, 126 

Straite, 111 

Hu-e (hoo'-ai), 8, 70, 72, 

73 
Hum'-ber, 124 
HnmOwIdt's Bay, 125 
Hun'ter, 170 
Hurd'-wai', 4, 7, 68 
Ha'-ron, 113, 120, 126 
Hy-der-a-WW, 8,44, 61,63, 

65 
HjT-der A'U, 64 



I-co'-ni-um, 80 

Toy Cape, 111 

r-da, 29 

r-da-ho, 129 

I'-dn-me-a or Id'-u-me'-a, 

85,86 
V ke-a'-riU-nor', 19 
m (fi'-lS), 20 
B-Ii-ma-ni (Sl-yft-m&'-ne), 

142 
n-Un-ois (U-le-noi), 113, 126, 

128, 130, 138 
I-me-ri-tia (e-me-rish'-e-a), 

11 
I-na-gua (e-nA'-gwA), 163 
In-de-pendent Tnrk'estan, 

20, 22, 23 
In-dl-a, 41 
In-dl-a'-na, 128 
Indian Territory, 129 
Ocean, 2, 41, 67, 80, 

85, 108, 118 
Indo-Chi-nese Penins., 70 
Ind-oor', 44, 52, 56, 62, 68 
lA' dns, 4, 21, 42, 44 
In-ham-bane (tn-&m-bftn), 

104 
In Shan aits., 19 
In-ver-car'.gill, 179 
I-o-ni-a (e-<y-n(}-a), 80 
r-d-wa, 128 

Ip-sam-bul (Tp-s&m-bCQ), 90 
Ips'-wich, 168 
I-rak Ad-je-mi (e-rak' aj-e- 

me), 26 
Irak Arabi(e'-raka'-ra-be'), 

8, 28, 32 
I-ran (e'-ran), 26 
Ir-kootsk', 8, 10, 11 
Ir'ra-wfid'dy, 4. 21, 64, 70 
Ir'-tysh, or Ir'-tish, 8, 9, 

19 
Is-kai'-do, 22 
Is-l&m-a-bAd', 66 
Is'-nik, 80 
I8-pa-hAn^ 8, 26, 27 
Is'-sa-char, 34, 86 
Is-ra'-el, 84 
I-tur-bid'-e, 189 
It'-u-re'a, 35 
iTOry Coast, 86, 97 



XA0 

Jftb'.bok, 86, 86 
Jftrbesh-gU-e-ad, 86 
Jack'-son, 129 

Port, 170 

Jaf -fa, or T&f .fft, 88 

Jal-oofe', 96 

Ja.mai'-ca, 126, 161, 163, 

164,166 
James's Bay, 111 

Peak, 112 

RiT«r,118,136 

Town, 108 

Ja-p&n',2, 8, 78 

or Jap'-&n8ea,l 

Jats, 49 

J&'-v&, 2, 7, 71, 75, 77, 78 

Jax.ar'-tSs, 4, 23 

Je'-ba, 97 

Je-bel' Ber-kd', 87 

— Le-hu'-ma, 81 

Kat'-erin Mt., 87 

Monsa, Sinai, 87 

Ser'bal, 37 

Jebel-esh Sheikh, 88 
Jebel Tier, 81 

Jed'-do, or YM'-d5,8, 78, 74 
Jef-fer'-son City, 129 
Jel-al'-a.bad, 24, 64 
Jer'-ba, 91, 92 
Jer'-i-cho (jer-I-ko), 86 
Jersey City, 128 
Jer-u-Ba-lem(je-ra'-8a-lem), 

8, 85, 86 
Jcr-vis Bay, 170 
Jey-poor (ji-poor'), 62 
Jes'-reel (jes'-zc^), 36 
Jhe'-lnm, 42, 63 
Jid'-da, 87, 88 
Jtnd', 50 
John, St., 119, 121, 122, 128, 

161, 162, 163 

Biver, 121 

Jo-hore', 68, 70 

Jop'-pa, or Jaf -fa (y&f -f A), 

35 
Jor'-dan, 84, 86, 86 
Ja'-an Bap'-tis-tA, St., 186 

de Fa'-ca, 125 

Per-nAn'-dez, 141, 168, 

160 
Jn-Ar-ez, 189, 
Jub-bnl-pore (jtib'-ul-poor), 

51,64 
Jn'-dah, 84, 86 
Ju'-daea (ju-d§'-&),34, 35, 86 
Jug'-ger-nant', 47, .^ 
Jum'-na, 42, 49, 53 
Ja'-piter Am'mon, 96 



Ka-byloi (ka-bilM'), 98 
Ka>desh, 86 
Kae-fung, 18 
Kaf-fra-riA (kBf.fi»ir'-e-a), 

101 
Ea-^i^ima 74 
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KAf 

Kai-kora, 178 

Kal-8ar-i-eh(ld-w-re'-al),39 
Ka'-la-taa'.rl, 81 
Kampt'-chaf-ka, 2, 8, 9 

Sea of,l 

Kana'-gft-wa, 74 
Kan-ga'-roo, 174 
Ka'iio, 99 
Kftn'^sas, 128 
K&u'-sa, 13 
Ka'-pur-thuy-la, 50 
Ka-ra (ka'-nl), Sea of, 1 
Ka'-ra-koi/-mn, 31 
Ka-ra-mft'-nia, 29 
Eara1m^26 
Kar'-i-cal, 66 
Kar-ken'-na, 92 
Kd-roo (kar'roo), 101 
Kars, 81 
Kar'-shee, 22 
Kat-maii''doo. 44 
Kay West, 128 
Keang'-soo, 18 
Ke'-dron, 86 
Kei(kl), 102,103 
KeLH-kam-ina(kI-kam'-ma), 

102 
Ke-laf , R, 2« 
Ken-tuc'ky, 129 
Kei/-pel, 168, 184 
Kera'-pay, 98 
Ker-gue-len's Land (kerg'- 

len), 110 
Eerk'-hah, 26 
Eerk-isiy'eh, S2 
Ker-man Shah, 26, 27 
Kesh'-o, 73 
Kham'-sin, 82, 87, 98 
Khan. 5S 
Khan'-de-ish, 44 
Khar-toom, 90 
Khat-man'-doo, 82 
Khe-dl'-vfe, no 
Khiang-mai, 70 
KhioR'-Khan MU., «, 17 
Khiva (kheeva), 8, 22 
Kho-kand', 8, 22 
Khonds^49,S5 
Kh5-r&8•sAn^ 28 
Kho-tan, 20 
Khy'-ber Pass, 24, 53 
Kiakh-ta(ke.ak'-ta), 10, 11 
Kiang'-Hnng, 78 
Kiang'-mai, 78 
Kiani^-sl, 13 
Kiang-BU, 14 
Kil-auch, 182 
Kill-mand'-jaro, 81 
King-te Shian, 16 
Kin^-kl-ta'-o, 8, 18 
Kfn^-ton, 121, 125, 161, 

165 
Kings'-town, 161 
Kind's Sound, 176 

Island, 176 

Kill? William Mts., 81 



Kin-kiang, 14 
Kio-no-cbow, 16 
Kir'-ghis. 8, 10 
Kl-rin'OO-la (kCre-nfi-li), 

17 
Kis-ai'-I-ah, 88 
Ki'-shon, 36 
Kist^-na, 4, 42 
Ki-u-ai-a (ke-o(/-8e-oo'), 78, 

74 
Kii-il-Ir'-mak (ke'-zil-er- 

mafr'V28 
K(/-das, 29 
Kok'-sak', 124 
Kol'-a-pore, 44, 52, 56, 63 
Kong, 81 

Mts., 98, 99 

Ko-ni-eh (kO'-nd-a), 29, SO 

Koor, 4 

Koor.dis-tan', 81 

Koor-in-ga, 174 

Ko-rat , 72 

Kor-do-fan, 86, 87, 88, 90, 

100 
Eos, 28 
Kos-d-oB-ko (koe'-ke-ds'- 

ko). 173 
Kos-gol, 19 

Kon-ka (koo-ka), 86, 99 
Krish'-na (ki*.'-tnft), 64 
Knen-Inn (kwen-lnn), 3,20, 

•21 
Ku-ma-on (koo'-ma-on), 44, 

60 
KCtn-diis, 8, 22, 23 
Kftr>ra-choe, 61, 65. 69 
Kftr(koor),ll,12,30 
Kfir-dia-tan (koor-dis-ton'), 

8 28 
Kn-rile (koo'-ril), 2, 8, 9, 73 
KO'-tals. 11.12 
Kn-talyeh (koo-ta!ah), 29, 

80 
Kwdlln, 18 
Kwet-yang, 13 
Kyne-ton, 172 



Lab-ra-d5r, 111, 117, 128, 

124 
TAb-u'-an, 2, 77 
Lac-ca-dives (l&k'-ka-dlvz), 

2,67 
La'-chish, 3o 
Lach-lan (mkMnn),170 
Lach-sa (Idh-sd), 38. 39 
La-dakh' (la-dak'), 22 
La-drones', 182. 188 
La-gos (la'-gose), 97 
La-gOdns', 70 
La-hore', 44, 50, 03 
La'.ish, 85 
Lan-choo, 18 
Lan-sing, 128 
Lan-za-ro-te (lAn''SA-n)'- 

tai), 107 



LTC 

Lft'5 States, 70 

L»«d-t-c^.a, 80 

LA Bis, 141, 142, 144, 151 

Laa'-sa, 8, 21 

La-ta-ki-a Gft-ta-ke'-a), 83 

Lannceston (lAiis'-tnn), 177 

Law'renoe,St., Ill, 112, 119 

120 

flt., BiTcr, 121, 123 

Leao-tong, 13, 17 
LeV-ft-non, 8, 83, 36, 37 
Lee- ward (loo'-ard) Islands, 

163 
Leh, or Lei (lA), 23 
Le Malre (a mftr), 141 
Le'-na, 8, 9 
Le'-on (lai-0neO, 189 
Les-Saintes, 163 
Le-vant^, 2 
Lex'-ington, 184 
Ley-te Ofti'-e-tai), 76 
Lib'-ft-nus, 83 
Li-be-ria-a (li-be'-rea), 86. 

97 
Lib'-jf-an Desert, 81 
Li-ma (15-mA), 144, 154, 

155 
Lim-po'-po Biver, 104 
Lind'-say Mt., 168, 170 
Little Rock, 129 

Ti'bet, 22 

Liv'-er-pool, 128 

Plains, 170 

Ld-An'-d&, 86 
Ld-iln-gO, 86, 100 
Ld'-NSs, 154 
Lod-don, 172 
Lo-he-ia (lo-hi'-ya), 88 
Lom'-bok, 77, 78, 79 
Long bland, 1 11, 125, 133 
Long'-'wood, 108 
Loo-Choo (loo-tchoo'),2, 73, 

75 
Look-otit Cape, 125 
Lo-pnt'-ka, 2, 9 
Lo'-pcs, 80, 151 
Lo-reu'-ao Fron'-tcra, 157 
Louis, St. (iQ'-is), 85, 8«, D7, 

129, 184 
Lon-is-i-ana, Qo&c-sc-a.'- 

na), 129, 130, 133, ISo 
Lou-is-ville (loo'-is-vil),129 
Low-'-de'-ah, 92 
Low Archi-pel'-&-go, 18:> 
Low-ell (lo'-el), 128, 188 
Loza (lox'-a). 147 
Loy'-al-ty Islands, 181 
Ln'-cas, 111 

Ln-cia (In-sbe-a), 161, 1G3 
Luck-now', 44, 50, 58 
Lur'-ls-tan, 26 
Lux'-or, 89, 90 
LQ-zOn', 2, 76 
Ly-ca-o-nla (lyc'-a-5'-ni-&), 

29 
Lj^-da (llsli'-^a), 29 
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LTD 

Lyd'-da, 8fi 
LycK-i-ft, 99, M 
Lyt-tle'.too, 180 



Ma-cft-o (ma-kal'-o), 7, 19 
Ha-caaf-gar, 70 
Maocle»>field (ndUc-kelB- 

fleld), 174 
Hao-ken'-sle, 118, 117 
Mae-qaar-rle (mak-kwflr'- 

re), 170, 177 
Mad-a-gas'-«ar, 80, 108 
Ma-dei-ra (mA-deez'-a), 80, 

85, 107, 149 
Madf son, 128 
Mad-ras', 8, 41, 48, 44, 49, 

fil, 54, 66 
>— PresideDcy, 61, 52 
Ma-dn-ra (ma-da'.r&), 51, 

54 78 79 
MAg'-dalla, 85, 106, 107 
Mag-da-Ie'-na, 145 
Ma-gel-lan(m&.j»'.l&n).141 
Ha-han-nnd-dy (mA-han- 

nfld'^e), 4, 42, 44, 54 
M&'.luUr&'-jah, 62 
Ma-be (m&-hfi^), 56, 109 
Ma-he'-bourg, 109 
Ma-hom'-e-tans, -tB 
Mah-raf -ta, 45, 49, 55, 56,09 
Mai-ma'-na, 22 
Maine, 128 

HaiV-Iand B. and W., 170 
MA'.kn»,28 
Mal-a-baz', 48,44,51,54,56, 

57 
MA-lac'-oa, 9, 58, 68 

Straits of, 1 

Ma-layi', 70, 77 
ICal'-ayBia (ma-laF-ie-a), 

75,^167 
Hal^divw (ioU'-diTz),2, 57, 

109 
MAl-dd'.n&^do, 152 
Mal-U-oo-lo (mal-U-kol'-o), 

181 
Mal-U'gawm, 44, 51 
Hal-wah (mawV.wa),41, 49, 

69 
Mam-a-lf -coee, 151 
Han-aar (man-M:'),Gi]]f of, 

9,41.57 
Man-ag'-ua, 116, 140 
Ma>na8'-8eh, 84, 35 
Man-choo'-rl-a, 7, 8. 12, 17 
Han'-da-Iay, 8, TU, 71 
Man-din'-gos, 84, 96, 99 
Man-ga-lore (m&ng-gft-lArOi 

44,51,54 
Man-hat'-tan, 184 
Man-il'.la, 2, 76 
Man-I-to -l)a, 1 18 
Mnn-koa'-ser, 76 
Mm- u cn.v'.bo, 141, 142, 146 



HAB 

Mar-ail-on (mi-xAn-yfiDO* 

142, 154 
Ma'-rash, 29 
Mare-(y-ti8 Lake, 87 
Mar-ga-rf.ta, 141, 146, 169 
Mar'-i-\ume (mac'-e-an') 

Islands, 2, 188 
Marie-ga-Iante (nUUre-gfl- 

lAut'), 162 
Mar'le, St., 110 
M&'-rl-on, 110 
Mar'-i-time District, 8 
Ma-rita'-bnrg, 86, 108 
Marl-borough(inarr-biir-o), 

179 
Mar'-mo-ra, 2 
Ma-ro-ni (mA-rO-nfi'), 144, 

148 
Mar-qne-saa (mar-kft'^sAs), 

183 
Mar'-Bhall Islands, 182, 188 
Mar'-ta-ban', 51, 54, 71 

Gulf of, 2 

Mar'tin, St., 162,168 
Mar-tin-iqne(mar'-tin-eek), 

162 163 
Marylland, 128, 180, 188, 

168 
Mas-su-ohd-setts, 125, 128, 

180, 181, 133 
Ma-su]-i-pa-tam (raa-sule- 

pa-t&,iu),44, 51, 54 
Mat-a-mo'-ras, 136 
Mat-an'-sas, 164 
Mats-may, 74 
Matf.a.z&, 146 
Maole, 158 
Mau-xioe', 120 
Mau-ri-ttns (mawwilsh'-e- 

ns), 80, 85, 109 
May-flower, 184 
May-of -ta, 80, 85, 110 
May-pn, 159 
Ma-zan-de>ran', 26 
Ma-sat-lan', 186 
Me-an'<der, 29 
Meo'-ca, 8, 87, 88 
Me<del.Un (mai-dail'-ken), 

145 
Me'^ia, 81 
Mie«di-na (me-de'-na), 8, 87, 

88 
Med-i-ter-rft'.jifian, 28, 88, 

34, 36. 80 
MeeH-ut (mMr'-oot), 50, 53 
Me-gid'-do, 36 
Me-icx-Jab imfi-jei'-^a), 92 
Me-kong, 4, 71, 72, 73 
Mel bourne, 167, 172 
Me-Ur-Ia, 85 
Me-lin'-da (mft.lln'.d&), 89, 

86, 100, 106 
Mel-rir Lake, 98 
Mei'.viUe' Islands, 111, 174 
>lcm'-pbi8, 90 
Me-na'-de^ 76 



HON 

Mel-nom' (xne-nanO, 4, 71, 

72 
Me-nan-ka'>bow, 77 
Men-de-re, 29 
Men-do-d-no (men-do-s^- 

no), 125 
Men-do'-sa, 158 
Men-aa-leb (m£n-sA -IS), 87 
Mequi-nes (mek'-I-nes), 95 
Mer-gni (mer-ge'), 54 
Mer'-I-da, 186 
Mer'-o-e, 90 
Me^'iom, 86 
Me-se'-na, 86, 100 
Mesh'ed, 27 
Mes-o-po-tft-ml-a, 7, 28, 81, 

82 
Mes-ti-soes (mes-te'-zoB), 

188 
Me-ta (mft'-tA), 146 
Mez'-I-^, 111,112,113,116, 

125, 185 

Gulf of. Ill, 125 

Mi-a-00 (me'-ft'-ko), 8,16, 

78,74,75 ' 
Mloh4-gan (mish-e-gan'), 

113, 126, 128, 188 
Mlch-o-a-can (me-clxo-&- 

kAnO, 186 
Mid'-dle.6ex(midn.8ex), 165 
Mid'-I-an, 35 
Mi.k&'-do, 75 
Mil-ledge-yiUe (mil'-lSdj- 

vil), 128 
Milt-sin' 81 
Mfl-wan^-kee, 128 
Min-da-na'-o, 2, 176 
Min-do'-io, 76 
Min-ne-so'-ta, 198 
Min-gre'-lT-a, 11 
MixBmi«cbi (mlr-a-ml-she'), 

121 
Mi-ran'-da (me-z4n'-dA), 
* 144 

Mi-rim (me-rem'), 149, 149 
Mir-sa-pore', 50, 58 
Mis'-peh, 35 
Mis-sis-sip'-pl, 119, 118, 125« 

129,135 
Mis-sott'-ri, 118, 126, 129, 

184 
Mit-^le.n6, 98 
Mo<-ab, 85 
Mo-faile (mo-beel), 197, 129, 

183 
Mo^ha (mo-kaO* 8, 88, 39 
Moe-ris (me-ris), 87 
Mog'-a-dore, 95 
Mog'-a-doxo, 105 
Mo-guK, 59 
Mo'-hawk, 121 
Mo-luc'-cas, 2, 7, 75, 76 
Mom-b&s', 105 
Mom'-poz, 146 
Mon-as-tir (mon-as-teer'), 

92 
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Mon.g(/-U-a, 8, 8, IS, 19, 30 
Mon-ro'-vl-a, 86, 97 
Hon'-soon, 48, 57 
Kon.t&'-na, 129 
Hoa-te'-go Bay, 165 
Mon-te-rey (mon-ta-rft'), 

125,186 
Kon-te-Tid'.e-o, 144, 152 
Mon-te-za'-ma, 188 
Mont-gom-ery (qtont-gom'- 

e-re), 129, 138 
Kont-per-U-er, 128 
Mont-re-aV (moo'-tre-awy), 

116, 119, 121 
Mont-ser-rat', 161 
Hoodlcee, 58 
Mool-tan^ 44, 50 
Moore Lake, 176 
Moors, 85 

Mcoi'-shed-a-bad (moor- 
she-da-bad), 50, 53, 64 
Moor-zook, 96 
Mooeh, 31 

Mor-be'ya River, 95 
Mo-rel'-la, 186 
More'-ton, 168 

Bay, 170 

Mo-ri^ah, 85, 86 
MoTOc'-oo, 80, 81 , 89, 86, 93, 

94 
Mo-shesh', 104 
Mos-qul-iia (mos.kS-te-&), 

140 
Moe-sa-me'-des, 101 
Mo'sul, or Moo'sul, 82 
Moal-ipeln(m66I-meenO,51, 

54 - 
Honr-BOok (moor-aook'), 92 
Mow-ee, or Maw-1 (mou'e), 

182 
Ko-zam-blqae <mo-zam- 

beekO, 80, 82, 85, 86, 104, 

108, 110 
Mol-aw^ia, 95 
Hn-nf-poor (mn-ne-poor'), 

52,55 
Mnr-ctais'-on Blver, 176 
Mar'.ray, 170, 173 
Mur-ram-bldgee (mur-nun- 

bij-je), 170 
Mus-cat', 8, 27, 87, 38, 39, 

80, 105, 110 
M^-«i-a (mish1-a), 29 
Mr.aorB',41,44,52,54 



Nab'-ba, 60 
Na'-dir Shah, 64 
Na'-ga-sa'-ki, 8, 74 
Nag-poot', 44, 51, 54, 55, 63, 

68 
Xa'-nA S&'.hib, 61 
Ifft'-in, 85, 124 
. Ka-niA'-qnas, 86, 101 
Kan-chang', 18 



NAN 

Naoga-M-U (nAng«ga-s&'« 

ke), 74 
Kan-kin', 8, 13,16 
Nan-ling', 18 
Nan-tnck'-ei;, 111, 12S 
Kaph-tha-U (naf .thc(.U),84, 

35 
Nft'-pier, 179 
Nfiah'-vllle, 129 
Nas'-sau, 161 
Nft-tal'. 81, 85, 86, 101, 103, 

108, 104 
Natch'-ez, 129 
Na'-tive States, 8, 51 
NaV-i-gft-tors' Islands, 188 
Nax'-a-reth, 86 
Ne'-bo, 36 
Ke-bras'-ka, 128 
Neil-gherry HiUs (nlle-gBx' 

re), 43, 54 
Kedjd(uej-d),87,88,89 
Neg-rais (neg-rise'), 2, 41 
Ne'.gro, 80, 85, 149 
Ne'-gro-laud or Ni'-giitia, 

96 
Nel'-son. 179, 180 
Nel-lore', 49 
Ne-paul', 44, 49, 52, 66 
Ker-bnd'-dah, 4, 41, 42, 44, 

51. 55, 62 
Nes-to'-rians, 47, 58 
Ve-vA'-dt, 129, 180 
Ne'-vis, 161 
Ne\*''-ark, 128 
New Al'.bany, 138 

Am-stei'-dam, 148 

Brit'-ain,167, 181 

Bruns'wick, 111, 113, 

113, 119, 121, 122 

Cal'e-do'-nia,167, 181 

New-castle, 170, 172 

New-chang, 14 

Newerra Ellia, 57 

New Eng'-land, 126, 128 

NeV-fonnd-land, 111, 128 

New Or&-na-da, 141 

Ouin'-ea, or Pap'na, 

167 

Hamp^shlre, 128, 186 

haven, 127, 128 

Heb'-rl-des, 167, 181 

Ire'-land, 167,181 

Jeta'ey, 128, 188 

Mex-I-oo, 129 

Or-le'-ans, 127,129,138 

port, 127, 128 

Siberia, 9 

South Wales, 167, 168 

West'-minster, 118 

York, 118, 125, 127, 128, 

180 

Zea-land, 167, 178, 181 

Ng&'-mi, 82 
Ngan'-king, 18 
Ngan'-why, 18 
Ni-ag-a-ra (nI-d-gA'-ra),188 



OBI 

Nl'cMa, 80 
ilNic-ar«g-Tia (nfk'-A-ifl^' 

n-a), 118, 116, 189, 140 
Nic-o-bar', 2, 58 
Ni-oo-sla (ne-ko'-8e-ft),80 
Nien'.veldt, 81, 101 
Nl'-ger (nT-jer), 81, 98, 100 
Nile/, 81, 87 

Nin'-e-veh (nin'-e>vft>, 83 
Ning'-po, 14, 16 
Nl'-phon (ni'-fon), 2, 7* ' 
Ni-si-bia (nlB'-l-bin), 83 
Ni'-Bam'sDominionB,63, ffS 
Noot/.ka Soand, 111 
Noa/.folk (nor-fOk), 181 

Island, 167, 181 

North Isle, 178 
Nos-alB6,80,86,110 
No-va Boo-tla (nO'-Ta sk</- 

she-a). 111, 118, 119, 121, 

122,128 
Nn'-bl-a, 81, 86, 86, 87, 88, 

90,105 
Nn'-bT-an Desert, 81 
Nne-vo-Le-on (nwA'-vt> \Sf 

finO, 186 
Na-ka-hl-Ta(n(l-ka-he'>Ta), 

184 
Nn-mid'-Ya, 98 
N&-nez', 96, 97 
Ny-as-sa (nyas'-se), 83 



Oa-hoo (wo'-hoo), 183 
0-ax-a-ca (wA-hA'-kft), 136 
Obi, Oby (O'-bo), 8, 9 

Golf of, 1 

0-oe-a-nI-a (o'she-ai'ne-a), 

167 
Oo-di-pooi', 63 
O-hf-o, 118, 126,138, 180 
O-jib'-be-way, 131 
Ok-hotsk (o'-kotsk),! 
Ok^Eah ((y-kah), 134 
O-lin'-da, 149 
Ol'.X-phant, 103 
O-Iym'-pta, 139 
O-lym'-pus, 39 
(y-ma-hfi', 138 
(y-man. Gulf of, 3, 87 
<y-man, 2, 88, 89 
(y-xnas-wft-si, 104 
Omsk, 10, 11 
On-ta'-rl-o, 118, 119, 120, 

126 
Oo-di-poor', 44 
Oo'-ie-in, 52, 66 
Oor'-ga, 19 
Oo'-ta-ca-mund', 64 
O-r&n', 98 
Ot'-ange (ox'-lnj), 83, 102, 

104 
Orange Blver Free State, 

86, 101, 108, 104 
Or'-e-gon, 129, 130 
O-rin-o'-ko, 141, 143, 146 
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OHI 

O-ri-sa'-tm, 112, 136 
Or'-mns (or-mni), 27 

Straits of, 2, 87 

O-rdn'-tte, 88 

O-ra'.ba, 168 

O-sa-ca (o-8&'-k&), 74 

O-t8'-go,179,180 

Of -ta.wft, 118, 116, 119, 190, 

OndeCoodO, 44,80,(^1,68 
Onr^ga (oor-ga), 8 
O-why-hee (d-wl'-»), 182 
dc-in A'-moo, 22 
O-sW, 126 



PMf-fo Ooean, 1,12, 111, 

12&, 126, 141, 147 
Pa-dang', 77 
F».K<y.d^,49 
PU-Vwftn, 76 
Far-«8-t!ne, 8, 28, 88, 84, 86 
PalM,49 

Pilk's Strait, 2, 41 
Pal'-xna, or PAl-mA, 107 
Pal-m^-ra, 84 
Pal'-teh (pAl.t&), 21 
Pam'-pas, 158 
Pain>phyV-Ia, 29 
Pam-pe-lu-na (p&m-pA-lft- 

nA), 140 
Pa-na-ma (p&-nA-m&', or 

p&a-&-m&0. 141, 146 
Pa-nay (p6-nl'), 76 
Pan-1-put (p4n-n8-p(lt^), 68, 

69i64 
Pan-jim (p&n-zheenO, 62, 

56 
Papfll-ti (p&-p&-«'-te), 188 
Paph-la-gO-nXa, 22 
Pap'.tl-a, 76, 77, 181 
P&-r4\ 149 
Pa-ra-guay (pA-rA-gw&O, 

142, 144, 151, 158 
Par'-a-mar'-I-bo, 144, 147 
Par-a-mat'ta, 170 
Pa-ra-na' (pA-r&-nAO> 142, 

14», 151, 158 
Pa-ra-na-1'ba (pA-rA-nA-e^- 

bA), 149 
PA-ri-me" Mts., 142 
Far-soes, 49, 55 
Par'-thXa,28,82 
PAs'-oo, 155 

Pat-a-go'-nla, 141, 144, 158 
Fat'-na, 48, 50, 58 
Pa'-tos» 149 
Paul, St., 110, 128 
«-~- de Ix/anda, 100 
Peace Biver, 118 
P»«heMee'Galf,12 
Pe'dro-tal'-la-gaV-la, 57 
Pe-dee', 126 
Pcsa (pe-ga',orpe-goo),41, 

51, 64, 71 



PKI 

Pd-ho (pft'-he/), 18 
Pe'-kln, 8, 12, 18, 16 
Pe-lew' (pe-W), 181, 188 
Fe-ling' (pA-ling), 13 
Fel'-la, 35 
Fe-nang', or Frin6d of 

Wales Island, 2, 58 
Fenn-syl-TA'-nl-a, 12? 

183, 135 
Pe-nol/-scot, 125, 126 
Pbn'-sa-co'-la, 131 
Pe-re'-a, 34, 85, 86 
Per'-ga-mos, 80 
Per'-gnn-nahs, 45 
Fer'-im (pe'-rlm), 7 
F^r-nAm-bt'-oo, 149 
Per-sia (per'-she-a),S, 8,22, 

28, 25, 28, 80 
Per'8ianGnlf,2, 26, 87 
Perth, 167, 175, 176 
Fer'-d, 142, 144, 147, 168, 

154 
Fes-ca'-dOT^ Islands, 12 
Pestaawer (pe8li'-otir),24, 60, 

58 
Petch^lee' (petdi-S-lSO, 13, 

17 
FhU-a-del'-phT-a, 80,86, 127, 

128, 129, 180, 188 
PhU-is'-tla, 84, 85 
Fhil'-ip-pine I8land8,2, 7, 76 
Phrygia (phryg'-I-a),.29 
Pied de Tey-de (pe-ko), 107 
Pic'-ton, 179 
Pic-tou (plk-tft'), 128 
Fie-ter-Bot'te(pI-A'-teabot^- 

tS), 109 
PU-cO-may-o (pU-ko-ml'-o), 

158 
Pin-daiZ-ries, 61, 68 
Pis'-gah, 85, 86 
Fi-8ld'-i.a, 29 
Fit-cairn's Island, 181 
Fitts'-bnTg, 128, 188 
Fi-n-ra (pe-ft-rA), 155 
Plains of Abraham, 121 
Plas'-sy, 50, 53, 66 
Platte (pULt), or Nebrasto, 

126 
Plen'-ty, Bay of, 178 
Plym'-outh (plim'-nth), 181 

Kew 179 

Fnomb'-Plnh, 70, 78 
Po-la-tin'-ska, 10 
Fol-y-ne-aia (pol-in-e^-she- 

a), 167, 182 
Pom -pey's Pillar, 89 
Fon-dl-cher-ry (pon-de- 

sher'-ry), 7, 8, 52,66, 66 
Pon'-tl-a-nakT, 77 
Pon'-tns, 29 
Foo^-nah, 44, 51, 55, 59, 61, 

68 
PoOr'-ee, 50, 53 
Po-pay-an', 145 
Po'po, 98 



QUB 

Po«po-cat'-a-petI(po-po-kA- 

tA-pet^el), 112, 136 
Port Ad'el-aide, 174 
Fort-an-Flrlnce (pOrt-fi- 

prince), 162, 165 
— Blair, 58 

Elisabeth, 149 ' 

Elliot, 174 

Port-en«dik, 97 

Port-ill o, 168 

POrf-land, 127, 128, 129, 

181, 179 
PQrt Lou-is (pGrt-lti-iB),l09 

Mont, 168 

PhilHp, 179, 178 

POr'-to Bel'io, 145 

POr-to Rioo(pQr.to xe^o), 

162, 168, 164, 165 
POr-to SAn-to, 107 
Port of Spain, 161 
Por'-to Segu'rO, 149 
Port Victoria, 109 
Ports-xnoath (ports'-mfith), 

127,128,181 
Pflrt-fl-gal, 101, 107, 108 
Portngaese States, 8, 52, d6 
Po'-tail, 41, 61 
Potchofstroom', 86 
Po-to'-mac, 118, 126, lU 
Po-to-si (pfl-tfi-sfi'), 157 
Fo-yang', 18 
Prince Edward's Isle, 111, 

119, 128 
Prince's Isle, 80, 85, 108 
Prince Begent's Inlet, 1 1 1 

^* of Wales Cape, 111 

PrOme, 61, 54, 71 
Pro-tect'ed Statet, 52 
ProT'I-dence, 128, 188 

New, 168 

Ptfile-mais (ta-fi.mAls), 34 
Pnebla, La (lA pwfiv'-lA), 

186 
Pnerto Principe (pwer'to 

prin'-thd-pA), 164 
Pnn.jaab', 28, 44,46, 49, 60, 

69 
Pu-ri-fl-ca-d-on (poo-ro-fe- 

ka'-se-UnO, 146 
Ptif -ti-A'-la), 60 
Py-ram-ids, 89 



Qa8d'.roons, 188 

Qaang-si, 18 

Qnang-tong (canton'), 13,14, 

16 
Qne-bec' (kwft-b6k0> 116, 

119, 121 • 

Qne-dah (kA^-dA), 70 
Queensland, 167, 168 
Queen Charlotte*! Iflle, 111, 

118 * 

Sound, 118 

Qud-ohoQ,18 
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QUB 

Qner-e-ta-ro (Mr-i'-U to), 

186, 139 
Qni^hft^A, 156 
Quil-o-a (kSK-o-A), 105 
Quin-ter'.Otos, 138 
Qni-to.(ke'.to), 144, 147 



Ra.bftt (rft'.bAt'), 95 
Ra^t-bath Atnmon (rftl/* 

b&th ftmmim), 35 
Baoe, Cape, 111, 134 
Rai'ft-ie'a, 188 
Baj-poo-ca'-na, 41, 44, 52. 

5», 55 
Ha-leiKh cr&l'-le), 128 
Sa'-muKti Oil'ead, 85 
Bam -pore, 52, 5o 
Kan-goon frang-gthiO, 45, 

51, 64, 70. 71 
Ba-ra-tong'-a, 188 
Ras-el Had. Bas-el Hndd 

Cupe, 2, 87 
Ra-vee (rA-ve'), 41, 58 
Kay, Cape, 134 
Ra/ghtlr, 60 
Ke.d-fe (ra-fse'-fa). 149 
Red Indian Lake, 134 

River, 118, 118.126 

Sea, 3, 87, 80, 110 

RSshd, 26 

Rea-ben (rd -ben), 84, 86 
R^-onion. 80,81, 85, 109,110 
Re-wah (rn-ah'), 44, 52, 55 
RhMe Island, 138, 185 
Rhfides, 3, 38, 80 
Ri'^adh, 88, 89 
Rich'-mond, 125, 128, 184, 

Ri-deau (re-dd'), 121 

RIo-bam'ba, 147 

RIO arto'-de (x&o grAa'-d&), 

82 96 97 

'Or&n'^edelNor'te, 118 

Jan-ei-ro (re'-o Jftn-&- 

ro), 144, 149 
-— Ne-gro (rfi'-o n&'-gro), 

153 
Ri-on (re-flnO, 11 
Ro-a-noke', 113, 126 
Rock-hamp'-.ton, 168 
Rock'y Mts., 112, 117, 118, 

126 
Rod-rl-gness (ro'-dre-gals), 

80, 85, 109 
Ro-hil-cnnd,44,50,52, 62,64 
Ro'.hU-lu, 64 
Ro-m&'-nia Cape, 2 
Roman (ix/-mAii) Cape, 125 
Rome, 88 

Ro'-per, River, 174 
Ro-que, St. (rok^), 141 
Ro'-seati, 161 
Ro-set'-ta, 87, 88, 90 
Ro8-Blg-nol (rot-aen'-yol) 

Lake, 123 



HOT 

Ko'.ta, 188 

Roam' (roomOi 29 

Rox'-o, 80 

Ra-a-tan (roo'«a«tan), 161 

Run'-jeet Singh. 56 

RA'pert (rti'perts) Land, 

117, 118 
RnK-8ia (nuta'-e-a), 2 ,7, 111 
Russian America, 11, 12, 

125 
Ry'-ots, 46, 67 



8a'-ha, 162 

.»a'-ble Cape, 111,125 

Sac-ra-men'-to, 126, 127, 129 

Sa'-fld, Rud, 26 

Sa-ga-lin (so-ha'-li-en) Oo- 

la, 8,'l7 

6ag-ha-li-en, , 2, 3, 9, 78 

Sag-ue-nay (sog-g-nA, or 

sAg-n&O, 120 
Sa-hA'-ra, 81,86,96 
Said (Sd-idO, 88 
Salda (si^da, or si'-don), 84 
Sal-gon (8l-gon'), 7, 72, 78 
S&-l&'-do, 153 
Sa'-lem, 85, 129 
8a.li-na (sa-lS'-na), 158 
Sal-lee (s(l-lA), 95 
Sal-sette (sal-set), 55 
SAl-tA, 153 
Salt Desert, 8, 26 
Sal-til-lo (sal-teel'-lo), 186 
Salt Lake Oity, 129 
Sal'- wen' (sal'-veuO, 71 
Sam'-ar', 76 
Sam-ar-cand^ 8, 22 
Sa-mfl-rl-a, 34. 35, 86 
Sa'-men Mts., 106 
Sa-mo'a Islands, 188 
Sft-mo-chon-l'.tis, 86 
S&'-mos, 28 
Sam Ti-a-go (oan-te-A-go), 

158 
Sa-naa (sa'-na). 37, 88 
San CAt'-Ios. 160 
Fran-ds'-co, 125, 127, 

129, lai, 134, 149 

Jn'-an, 1.5«, 162, 165 

Josfi'del Pdr-rAl', 116, 

140 

Ln'is de Po-to-sl', 186 

Pauy-o, 149 

Pe'-dro (p&'-dro). 149 

Salva«lor (san-sdl-T&- 

d6r').86, 100, 116 
SancJ'-wich, 182 
Sandal-wood, 78 
San-ga-rions Sak<-a-rla, 29 
Sand'-hurst, 173 
SAn'-po, 21 
Sans'-crit. 49 
SAn'-tA Cmz (ktAss), 107, 

157, 162, 163, 167, 181 
SAn-tA Fe (f&), 139, 153 



8Aii4A Itai'.ia (ndUtM), 

80,85 
SAa.tAn'.dtar, 186, 145 
SAn Tttgo, 158 
SAn-tX-A-go, 186, 144 
Gape Verde lalandf, 

108 
Baias'.wat-ty, 49 
Ba-ra-wak <eA-rA'-iv«k), 77 
Sar'-dis, 80 
ea^vsef, 96 
Barf, 80 
Sat-ta.n', 44, 51 , 55, 59, 60, 

68 
San-gor (aaw-goi'), 51, 54 
Sa-van'-nah, 126, 137, 138 
Sa-wunt War-ree (sa- 

woont^- war-re'), 44, 52, 66 
ScA'-IA No'-vA, 28 
Scan-der-oon', 83 
Scar'-borongh (skfix'-brS), 

161 
Scinde (siiidO. 24 
Sdo (sr-o), 28 
Sca-ta-zl (skoo'-tA-re), 99, 

80 
Scy-thop^-S-lls, 85 
Se-bas'-te, 80 
Se-bAs-tl-An', 101 
Se-boo', 95 
Se'-go, 86, 99 
Se-gel-mis'-sa, 95 
S^-go'-vI-a, 189 
8eir,86 
Se-istau or Se-ges-ion (seg- 

es-tanO, 8, 28 
Se-Ian-ghan', 76 
Se-leQ'-ci-a (sfil-en-^P-a), 83 
Sen'-e-gSl', 82, 8o, 96, 97 
8en-e-gam'-bl-a, 82, 85, 86, 

98,99 
Sen'-na, 105 

Sen-naar* (sfin-nAr*), 86, 90 
Ser-am-pore', 53 
Ser-in-a-gnr (se-rin-a-gux') 

44, 53, 56 
Ser-in-ga-po-tam', 44, 52, 

54,68 
Ste-rA-do Efipin-lia-co, 149 
8^-rA-do MAn-tA-qucr'-rA, 

149 
8to-rA-do HAr, 148 
Se-vA-jee, 59 
Sey'ero, Cape, 2, 9 
Sey-cheUes (sfi^sfadllO, 80, 85 
Sfaang-hal (shAng-hT), 18, 

14,17 
Shan-se', 18 
Shan' States, 8, 70, 71 
Shan-tang', 18 
Shar'-on, 86 
8ha-ry (shA'-re'), 99 
Shfia'-terB, 47 
Sh&t'-ry-as, 47 
ShAtt-el-ArAb, 26, 82 
Shefdkem,85 
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SUB 

Shel-lnhs, 95 
Shem-ak-lia, 11 
Shen'-dy, 90 
Shen'-se, Itf 
Bbk^kax-voatf (she-kax^ 

pool'), 65 
ShX-lSh,85 
8bi-ns (ahe-rftaOi 87 
Shir-v&n', 11 
Sbir'.wan, 83 
Sl-ak', 77 
8l.am', 3, 8, 70, H 

Gulf of, 1 

S|»t)e'-rl-a, 8, 4, 7, 8, 9 
Slb'-bah Manh, 83 
Si'-don, 84 
ffi'-dra. Gulf of, 80 
Sl-er'ra Le-o'-ne, 82, 85, 86, 

97 

Ne>Tft-dA, 126 

Sikhs (seeks), 58, 64 
Si-ki'-ang, 18 
Si.kokf (se-kdkf'), 78 
Snn'*«^>D, 84, 85 
Sim'-Ia, 4S, 53 
Si-mo'-da (se-mo'-da), 74, 75 
St'-m5Sm, or BamOel, 88, 81 
Si-mon Town, 103 
Simp'-fW)n*8 Blver, 118 
Si'-nft-i, 8, 86, 88 
Sin-a-lo'-a, 186 
Bin-ca-pdre', 7, 71 
SInde, or Sin'-de-a, 48, 44, 

51, 55, 62 
Sin'-dl-axui, 55 
Sin-gal^ese, 57 
Sin-nisg', 31 
Si-no'.pe, 28 
83-roc'-oo, 83 
Biro-ya'-ma, 74 
Sit'-ka, 129 
8i-vA (se-TftO* i7 
Si-vas (se-vAs'), 39, 80 
Si-wah (se'-wA')> M 
Slave Coast, 85, 86 
8myi/.na, 8, 28, 29, 80 
Sneuw Bergen, 101 
SnoV-y Mt., 172 
So-bia-on (BotZ-ia-on), BIy- 

er, 58 
So-ci-e'ty (so-sie'-tee) l8« 

lands, 183 
So-oo'-tra, 89, 80, 110 
8od'-om, Lake of, 86 
So>fft'-l&, 80, 85, 86, 104,179 
So-ko-too (sok'-o-too), 86, 

99 100 
Bol'-I-man Hts., 28, 34 
So'-lo, 78 

Bol'o-man Islands, 167, 168 
Sol'-j^.mann Mts., 8 
8o-mau'.U (so^-mo'-U), 86, 

105 
8o-ne-pdre, 53 
8ong-ka Blver, 73 



SON 

So-no'-ra, 186 

Soo-chow, 17 

Soo-loo', 76, 77, 79 

Soong, 79 

Soor (sftr) (Tyre), 84 

Bo-r&'.td, 143 

Sor'-ek, 36 

Son'-bahs, 45 

Bou'-dan (soo-dan), 82, 86, 
98,99 

Sonf-friere, La. Mts., IftS 

South Anstrft-lla, 1G8; 174 

Isle, 178 

South-land, 179 

Spain (spa,n), 7, 75, 85, 95, 
107, 108 

Span'ish West In'dian Is- 
lands, 162 

Town, 165 

Spar'-tel, 80 

Spen-cer Gulf, 174 

Sphinx, 89 

Sploe Tslands, 75, 76 

Spring'-field, 128 

Stan'-ley Harbour, 160 

Stan-o-voy', 8, 9 

Stft-ten (st&t'-en) Island, 
111, 125, 141 

Stew'art (stu'art) Isle, 161, 
178, 181 

Stic'-keen, 119 

Storm' Harbour, 177 

Straits Settlements, 58 

Sa'-bah-dars, 66 

Su'-cre, 144, 167 

Sa'-dras, 47, 62 

Sft'fez, 87, 86, 87, 90 

Gulf, 2, 87 

Su-li-man (soo-Ii-man') 
Mt«., 3, 28, 24, 42 

Sft-ma'-trft, 2, 7, 75, 77 

Snm-baw'-wa, 77, 78, 79 

Sum-bul-pore (soom'-bool- 
poor), 51,54 

Sun'-da, 2, 76, 77 

Straits of, 1 

Sun'day, 102 

8u-pe-rior (su-peei'-t-or) 
Lake, 113, 117, 120, 126 

Sil.rAf,44,51,55,65 

Sft-rtn-fim, 148 

Sur'-rey, 165 

Su'-sa, 95 

Sus-que-han'na, 118, 1^6 

Sut'-lej (sut'ledge), 21, 43, 
58,55 

Sut-tee', 47 

Swiln' Bivter, 176 

Swa'-ton, 14 

Swe'-^ish West Indian Is- 
lands, 162 

Sweet Biver, 97 

BwelMen-dam, 101 

Syd'-ney (sid-nee), 119, 123, 
167, 170, 172, 181 

Syl'.het, 48 



TEX 

S}T-daria, 22 

Syr-Ik (sV-e-a), 7, 8. 28, 88, 

84 
Syr'-I-ans, 49 
Syr-I-an Sesert, 8, 87 
Bae-chuen, 18 



Ta-bojuco (UUbAs'-ko), 136 
Tft'-ble Bay, 80, 101 
Tft'-bor, 80 
Tab'-reesB, 26, 27 
Ta-cas-se (tA.kAt'-s&), 90,' 

106 
T&d'-mor, 84 
Tae-quen', 18 
Ttt-e-wan, Tai-wan (tl- 

wfin'), 16 
Ta-jiks, 24 

TaW-Sab Lake, 71, 78 
TalMn»ba8'-«ee, 1 28 
Tn-look-dars, 52 
T&'-mar, 177 
Tfl-m&-t&-ve (tA-mA-tAv'), 

108 
Tam-au-Ii-pas (tAm-on-le'- 

pds), 186 
Tam'er-Iftne, 59 
Tam-pi-co (tftm-pS'-ko), 186 
Tam'-suy, 14 
Tam'ul, 49, 67 
Tan-an-ar-ri'voo, 108 
Tan-gier (tan-jer'), 95, 96 
Tan-jore (tan-jore), 51, 54, 

65 
Tan'-na, 181 
Ta-prob'-ft-na, 57 
Tap-tay (tAp-tIO, 4 
Tap-tee, or Tapty, 42 
Ta-ran-ft-ki, 179 
T&-rfln'-t&, 106 
Tar-soos', Tar-sns, 29, 80 
Tar'-ta-ry, Sea of, 1 
TAsh-ktod', 22 
Tas-mft'-ni-a, 167, 176 
Tds-si-sd'-don, 44, 52, ^6 
Tat'-ta, 69 
Tau'-rus, 3, 29 
Tchad (ch&d), 83, 98, 99 
Ta'-kow, 14 
Te-h&'-mA, 37 
Teh-ran or Te-he-rftn, 8, 

25, 26, 27 
Te-Un'.ga, 49 
Tell Country, 93 
Ten-as'-ser-im, 51 , 54, 69, 71 
Ten-er-ifFe (teu'-er-ifl)i 81, 

107 
Ten'-grl Nor, 4, 21 
Ten'-ne8-s»»e', 12«;, 129 
Tdn'-sift, Biver, 95 
Ter-nate (ter-nAf). 76 
Tesh'oo Lom'bo, 8, 21 
Tet'-tS (tft'-tft), 105 
Tet-oo-an', 95, 96 
Tez'-as, 126, 139, 185 
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THA 

Thames (tfims), 120 
Thebes (tbeebi), 89, 90 
Thian-ShAQ (te-An'-shAn), 

8,20 
Thom'as, St., Island, 80, 86, 

108, 162, 168 
Thomp-son, River, 118 
Three Riyers, 121 
Thnr (tllr), 8, 41 
Thy'-a-ti'-ra, 80 
Ti-be'.ri.as (ti-he'-rl-ns), 4, 

86,86 
Ti-bet (tib-«t), 8, 8, 12, 20, 

21,22 
Tiers (E. & W.), 176 
Tien-an (teen-sinO. 14 
Tl-er-ra del Fnego (td-er-xft- 

dM fwft-go), 141, 168 
TIf-lis (tef -lis), 8, 11, 12 
Ti-gre (te'-grft), 106 
Tl'-gris, 4, 26, 80, 81, 82 
Tim-buc'-too, 86, 99 
Ty-mor, 77, 78, 79 
Tt-ni-an (te-ne-fin'), 188 
Tin-ne-yel'-ly, 64 
Tip'per-ah (tii/-er-a), 50 
Tii/.poo SA-ib, 64 
Tir'-zah, 86 
Tit-i-ca-oa (tlt^ka'-U), 

142, 146 
Tixt'-la, 186 
Tlas-c&'-Ut, 186 
To-b&'-go, 161, 168 
To-bolsk', 8, 10, 11 
To-can-tias (to-kftn-tensOi 

149 
To-cilt<(to-k&t'),29,80 
To-U-ma (to-lee-ma), 146 
To-la-ca (to-ld'-ka), 186 
Tom-bo'-ro, 79 
Tomsk, 8, 10, 11 
Ton-ga (tong'-ga), 188, 184 
Ton-ga-ta-boo (tdiig-g&-t&- 

bd), 184 
Ton-Un, or Ton-quin (tdn- 

kenO, 72 
Tong'-tlng, 18 
Toor-kis-tan', 10 
Too-woom'-ba, 168 
To-pe'-ka, 128 
Tor', 88 

To-ron'-to, 119, 121 
ToiZ-reB Strait, 168 
Tor'-rens, 174 
Tor-to'-la, 161, 163 
Tdr.ttl'.ga, 146, 162 
To'-sa, 74 
Trach-o-ni'-tis, 86 
Tran-qne-bar (trftn-kwft- 

bft]/), 61, 64 
Trans-Can-cft'-Ria, 7, 8, 11 
Trans Ya-al Bepnblic, 86, 

104 
Trav-an-cOre', 44, 62, 66 
Treb'-l-zond, 29, 80 
Trent'-on, 128 



or Eastern 



rax 

Trib'-n-tary States, 62 
Trich-In-op-o-lI, 61, 64 
Trin-co-ma-lee (trlng-kO- 

ma-W), 67 
TrXn-I.dad', 141, 161, 168 
Trfi/.o-lX, 88, 80, 86, 86, 91, 

92 
Tris-tan d*Acnnha (tris* 

tan' dA-kiln.yA), 80, 86, 

108 
Trl-Tfln'-drom, 44, 62, 66 
Tm-jil-lo, IVoX'il'-lo {ttoth 

heel'-yo), 166 
Tse'-nan, 18 

Tn-ar-iks (too-ar-edaO, 96 
Tn-at (too-atO, 96 
Tn<y-son, 129 
Ta-cu-man (tft-kft-mflnO* 

16rt 
Tu-ge'-la, 10 
Tftxr-draSfO 
Tang Hai, 

SeLl 
T^^ or Ttl-nis, 80, 86, 

oo, 92, 98 

Tun-ja (toon'-hA), 146 
Tftn'-yan, 168 
Tfli'-key, 7, 87, 86' 

in Asia, 8, 8, 28, 87 

TQr-kis-tan (toor'-kis-tan), 

7, 20, 26 
Tub Qol, 29 
IT-ooon, 74 



^-sa Nor, 19 
U-cay.a.le (ti-kI4l'.U), 166 
~7'-dong (oo-dong), 

t-g&n'-da, 106 

I'm Shaom'er Mt., 87 

^m-sim-cO'-la, 108 
U-M'-ted States, 111, 118, 

116, 117, 126 
X7n-yam-u-e-zi, 106 
Upper Q-uin'ea, 86 
XJr' of the Chal'-dees, 82 
U'-ral (oo'-ral), 8, 4, 9 
U-res (oo'-res), 186 
U-m-gnay (n-roo-gwai), 

142, 149, 162 
XJ-ru-my-ah (oo>roo-me-a), 

26 
U-tah (O-tA), 127, 129 



Vaal (tAI), 104 

Vals'-yas, 47 

Val-di-vi-a (vAl-dlVa-a), 

144, 168, 169 
Ya-loi-ci-a (vA-Ien'-she-a), 

146 
Yal'-en-tme's Ftek, 176 
Yal'-lad-o-Ud' (vAl'-yA-dA- 

leed'), 140 
Yal-pa-rai-so (TAt-pA-rf- 

so), 168 



"WTO ■ 

Yan (TAn). 4, 80, 81, 82 
YAnioou'-ver, 111, 117,118 
Yan Die-men's (TAn-de'- 

mens), 174, 176 
Yan'Oa Le'-yn, 188 
YAs'-oo de GA'.mA, 65, 103 
YS'-das, 47 
Yel'-lore, 64, 67, 68 
Yen-ez-ne-la (vftn-te-wS^- 

la), 141, 142, 144,146. 14«, 

162, 168 
Ye'ra Cma(TA'-rA knifls) A36 
Yerde (verd') Cape, 80 
Yer-me-jo, Bio (ib^o-t^- 

mfi^o), 168 
Yer-mont/, 118, 126, 127, 

128,180 
Yictoria, 118, 186, 149, 167, 

168, 172 
Yic-to-ria Ny'anza, 82, 105 
Yie-toria Range, 176 
YU'la Bo'.a, 149 
YUIA Ri'-oa (x^'-ka), 149 
Yin'dhya Mts., 41, 42, 66, 

69 
Yin'-ctot^ St., 161, 168, 174 
Ylr-gin-ia (yer-jin'-e-a), 

128, 129, 180, 188, 134, 

186 
Yir'-gln Gor'-da, 168 

Islands, 161, 163 

Ylsh'-nu, 47 
Yiti Levu, 188 
Yon-chdng (vll-chang), 13 
Yos-ta-ni (Tds-tA-nS), 88 



Wa-bash (wA'-bBsh), 126 
Wad-el-Gkd'-y, 98 
Wa-ha'-bees, 41 
Wai-a'-pua, 180 
WAK-Ia-roo, 174 
Wash-ing-ton (wo8h'-iz^> 

ton), 116, 126, 128, 129, 

181, 184 
WeI'.Ung.ton,168,179 

lit., 176 

West Aus-trA-lia, 168, 176 

Indies, HI, 161 

TiVet, 21 

Whang Hai, or Yellow Sea, 

1 
White Nile, 106 
Why'-dah, 86, 98 
Wide Bay, 168 
William Mt., 172 
William's Town, ^02 
Wil-Ham'-stadt, 162 
Wil'-ming-ton, 128 
Wind-sor (win'zer), 123, 170 
Wind'- ward Islands, 163 
Win'-nl-peg, 113, 117, 118 
Wis-oon'-sln, 128 
Wotch'is-he, River, 120 
Wy-o-ming (wI-0-mlng), 

129 
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Xb-liB-oo. or Jalisco 

W-ko), 188 
Zin-ga (shin^Ot 1^ 



(hft. 



Ya^blon-noy, Jab-lon-ndi 

(vft-bldn'-^noi), 8, 9 
Yak-oot9k'^ 10 
Yftle, 188 * 
TSn'-a-on, 06 
mi|r-t8e-kianfr (jang'-tsS- 

kl'Siig), 8, 13, U 
Tsnie-ton, 129 
YaaaiiigKtB.,21 . 
YaJ/, 188 
YaiOcfind, also Yar-kand, 8, 

Ya«<iae Ora-ke'), 186 
Yar'-moukj 86 
Y«Mow Sea, 13 



TKM 

Yem'-bo, or Yam'-bo, 37 
Yem'-en» 87, 38, 89 
Yen-isel (y6n-e-8R'-e), 8, 9 
Yen-ls-ei-sk (yen'e-sA-esk), 

10 
Yeoo, or Yeou (yft-iiO. 88 
Yeeso (yds'-sO), 2, 78, 74 
Y6zd, 27 
Yok'o<hAxn&, 74 
York, 121, 176 
Yorke, 174 
Yoru-ba, 86, 97, 98 
Yon-kon, or Ewich'-pak, 

Eiver, 126 
Ypao (fi-pa'-o), 151 
Yu.ca-tan(ya-k4-tdnO, HI, 

124, 186 
Ynn'-nan, 18 



ZWA 

ZAb, 81 

2^ca-te-ca8 (s&-kA>t& 

k&s), 186 
Zft'-gries, 93 
Zft'-gnu, 26 
Zaire (z&-er'}, 82 
Zam-be-ze (z&m-bft'zS), 81, 

82, 104, 105 
Zan-gue-bar (zang-gft-b&r)» 

82, 86, 105 
Zan-zl-bar (sAn-sI-b&r), 109 
Z^b^-d-lon, 84, 85 
Zeila (sA'-lah), 105 
Z6m'4xudArs, 46, 67 
Ze-raf Shan, 23 
Zi'-on, 85, 86 
Z(i'-Ua, 146 

Za'-m LaAd, 86, lOl, IM 
Za-Ifis, 104 
Zwarte (zwart'), 101 
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1. ELEMENTARY. 

The Child's Pint English Orammar, divided into easy and 

progressive Lessons. Thoroughly revised. 18mo 1 o 

The Child's First Geography ; containing the early chapters of 
Hiley's 'Elementary Geography/ with Questions and 
Exercises. Eleventh Edition, corrected to June 1872. 
18mo • 9 

2. THE JUNIOB SERIES. 

Abridgment of English Grammar, with Qnestions and Exercises 

on Parsing, and the Structure of Easy Sentences. 18mo. ... 1 9 

Practical English Composition. Part L 18mo. I 6 

Elementary Geography for Beginners, in Two Courses : L Intro- 
ductory and British ; II. Outlines of General Geography. 
With Questions and Exercises and a Pronouncing Vocabu- 
lary. 18mo 1 6 

3. MIDDLE AND ADVANCED SERIES. 
English Grammar, Style and Poetry. 12mo 3 6 

Questions and Exercises on the above; on Parsing, and the 

Analysis of Sentences. 12mo 2 6 

PMtctioal English Composition. Part IL 18mo 3 

A Compendium of European Geography and History, containing 
a Description of every County in Europe — ^Physical, 
Political, Industrial, Social, and mstorical. 12mo 3 6 

A Compendium of Asiatic, Airican, American, and Australian 
Geography, with Historical Notices of the Principal 
Countries ; forming a Sequel to Hiley's ' Compendium of 
European Geography and History.' 12mo. 3 

The Arithmetical Companion, including also Mensuration, Book- 
keeping, and Mental Arithmetic 18mo 2 

4. FOR TEACHERS ONLY. 

Key to Arithmetical Companion, by the Rev. A. Hilht, M.A. 

18mo. « 5 

Key to English Exercises. 12nn}. 3 6 

Key to English Composition. Parti. 18mo 2 6 

Key to English Composition. Part II. 18mo 4 

Recapitulatory Examples in Arithmetie, for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examination, By the Rev. A. Hilht, 
M.A. 18mo 1 

Explanatory Mensuratioin, with knmerous Examples. By the 

Rqv. A, Htlbt, M.A. 12moj .••...... 2 6 



